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ARTICLE I. 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE is supposed to be the gift of the Creator. ‘This 
is argued from the nature of the case, and from the sacred 
records. Various circumstances unite in forming that variety 
of language which exists amongst men. The confusion of 
tongues at Babel is only one of those circumstances. All the 
causes which influence national character would reach national 
language also. 

It is a very interesting speculation to trace the connection 
between a people and their language. The full development 
of this point would take us too far from our subject; we men- 
tion but two or three examples. The Hebrew is a passionate, 
abrupt, picture-language, strongly imbued with imaginative 
feeling—especially in its loftier and more majestic aspects. 
If we examine the character of the Jew, as it is recorded in 
history, and as viewed in its broad traits, and not in the often 
unfortunate examples which are before our eyes, we find, 
through almost the whole of the Old Testament, that they 
were a warlike people, quick, passionate, implacable, and yet 
generous and chivalrous—while the world has scarce ever seen 
so astonishing an instance of indomitable fierceness and obsti- 
nacy as was exhibited in the siege of Jerusalem. And where 
could we find another appropriate language for the lofty inspi- 
rations of David and Isaiah? 

VoL. X.—12 
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The Romans were the conquerors of the world, and though 
stern, they were a lofty and noble people. And if we had the 
universal family of tongues to search from, upon which would 
we pitch, as that of the conquerors of the world in their age, 
if not the Latin? Proud, solemn, sonorous, its lengthened 
periods and massive sentences stand, like their Coliseum, a 
perpetual monument. The Italian is almost the same lan- 
guage as regards all the material features, and yet one cannot 
hear a sentence without feeling that the nation has mournfully 
degenerated. Soft, sweet, musical and voluptuous, as one of 
their own sunsets, it is a ‘gilded halo hovering round decay;” 
a language for music and painting and the arts, but not for 
war and power; the language of an effeminate and degraded 
people. And now that they are roused to strike a stroke for 
freedom, and no longer dissolve amidst the thousand luxuries 
of their lovely climate; now that they are no longer content 
that Florence and Rome should be mistress only in art; we 
may anticipate an infusion of the Roman of the days of the 
Consuls—an approach to the strength of that tongue which 
commanded the world. 

Compare again French and German. The one light, agile, 
polished, quick, yet possessed withal of a capability of rising 
into beauty and grandiloquence. The other, copious to an 
amazing extent, enthusiasm mingled with its very texture, 
mystic yet massive, heavy, solemn. The one almost barren of 
domestic terms; the other saddening your heart, and going to 
the very seat of your soul with its “household words;” and 
who could not find the language in the nation, or the nation 
in its tongue? 

If it be asked whether it be the character of the nation 
which forms the language, or whether the latter shapes out the 
characteristics of the nation, we reply, that manifestly the in- 
fluence is mutual, but that a nation invariably modifies its lan- 
guage until it is like itself. Give Arabs and Frenchmen the 
same language precisely, and in a century they would scarcely 
understand each other. 

We must, however, leave this broad and inviting field and 
confine ourselves to narrower limits, though we shall find them 
broad enough to give us ample room. 
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Both the origin and structure of our language are peculiar. 
Swarm after swarm of Saxons poured in upon the devoted 
island of Britain, driving the unfortunate Cambrians into the 
fortresses of Wales, until at last the seven German kingdoms 
were united in the Heptarchy. Then Saxon dominion, and, 
of course, Saxon language became dominant. In the Norman 
speech, at the period of the Conquest, there seem to be mingled 
elements of the languages of the Roman, of the Scandinavian, 
and of the Frank who crossed the Rhine to the conquest of 
Gaul. The aboriginal inhabitants of England and Scotland, 
or, at least, the earliest of whom we have any knowledge, 
seem to have been of Celtic origin, and it is to be supposed 
that a portion of their tongue mixed with that of Saxon and 
Norman. The result was the blending together of these ele- 
ments—all of which are Indo-European or Japhethian—into a 
new and peculiar language, partaking, we may suppose, of the 
character of all. 

But besides this, the English language has greatly improved 
Since the period of its formation. Every powerful writer has 
tended, by the purity and strength of his style, and by his 
judicious in-gathering of the choicest portions of other lan- 
guages, to improve our own. We do not refer so much to the 
direct transferring of words from other languages to ours, as 
to the influence which a thorough acquaintance with language 
tends silently to produce. The German, with its almost im- 
measurable power of development; its—if we may say it with- 
out its sounding pedantic—wonderful capability of copiousness ; 
yet, it is said, remained comparatively meagre until the time 
of Luther. Soon after the revival of letters, a succession of 
men of learning and genius arose in Germany, and each one 
enriched his native tongue, as the Sibylline leaves of genius 
fell upon her soil and entered into her heart. And so to a 
lesser degree is it with ours, though, owing to its peculiar struc- 
ture, it is more adapted for laying the strong hand upon other 
languages and spoiling them of their wealth than of improve- 
ment from its own substance. Still no one can doubt that the 
English language would not have been the same, if Shakspeare 
had been destined to comb wool forever on the banks of the 


Avon. 
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Such is the singularly noble character of the literature of 
the English language, that there is scarcely a tongue which has 
not contributed something to its present form. Greek and 
Latin, and the latter through the Spanish, Italian, French, 
and German, have been laid under the heaviest contribution; 
and whilst the severe simplicity of the original Saxon is still its 
basis—for English-speaking mind unconsciously Saxonizes— 
still the language shows itself capable of receiving a peculiar 
beauty and richness through all other tongues—from the gorge- 
ousness of the bright Orientals, through the delicious liquidness 
of the Italian, to the sonorous softness of our own feathered 
Indian, whose name is ‘‘on the waters” of our proudest rivers. 

The natural fondness of every people for their own lan- 
guage, is, to a great extent, prejudice, which is indeed almost 
synonymous with narrowness. Hence, when we begin to 
rise above that prejudice, by further acquaintance with other 
tongues, we are in danger of oscillating too far. We become 
lavish in our generosity, and we thus undervalue that which we 
had hitherto considered chief of all. As we acquire language 
after language, we are struck with new beauties, and are 
amazed that so much should have been hid from us, and this 
very novelty leads us to an undue estimate of their excellence. 
We feel as many a travelled American has felt for a time, as 
though he had been quite mistaken in the high estimate he had 
placed upon his own country and its institutions. Excellence 
after excellence appears in the countries he had formerly esti- 
mated at so cheap a rate, and thrown together in some exten- 
sive catagory as supporters of a miserably delusive system of 
government, and of institutions ready to crumble in the dust, 
and rebuked by the spirit of the age. He finds an amount of 
intelligence, and culture, and magnificence about the entire 
arrangements and institutions of the Old World for which he 
was entirely unprepared, and it is natural, for awhile, that he 
should be bewildered and almost forget the first principles of 
his fathers. But as the glare passes away, and his eyes grow 
clear, he becomes again capable of making suitable estimates, 
and so grows an American at heart again on a firmer basis 
than ever. So is it with the prodigal truant from our noble 
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language. He returns to it with an increasing zest—a more 
heartfelt devotedness. And when the advocates of other tongues 
stand around, prepared to smile at his pretensions, or noisily 
to overthrow them, he is firm not in prejudice but in principle. 
The Spanish hidalgo asks, if English can compare with the 
lofty sonorousness of his long-descended tongue, enriched with 
Moorish magnificence? And our American quietly answers, 
No. The voluble Frenchman demands, if it is par excellence 
the language of refined society; and whether it suits so well 
for the keen encounter of the wits of courts? And our Ame- 
rican answers, that life is a conflict, and not a festive scene. 
And the graceful Italian lady asks, if, indeed, English be the 
language of love and poetry, and if art would ever think of 
selecting in it her chosen expressiveness? And he replies, 
Certainly not. And the German student proudly asks, whether 
the heights of philosophy, and the clouds of mysticism, and 
the endlessly-copious forms of thought and feeling can be ever 
reached in so meagre and barren a tongue? And again he 
assents to the superiority of that language in its stronghold. 
For he never pretended that, in every respect, English were 
superior to all other modes of speech. And when, silenced 
by the exceeding quietness of his manner, they demand, Where 
is the boasted excellence of your Anglo-Saxon tongue? He 
replies, strength. It is, we acknowledge, not the language of 
a haughty noblesse, nor of ladies and courts, nor is it that of 
the fine arts, nor of philosophy and mysticism, but it is the 
language of men and of freemen. It is the language in which 
to say, “Millions for defence, but not one cent for tribute,” 
““Give me liberty, or give me death.” It is the language of 
men who feel that this life is made for action, and not for 
dreaming, who cannot find time to spend in classifying shadows, 
and drawing the outlines of clouds, who have other work than 
polishing their expressions according to the epithets of courts, 
and who would rather send a three-decker than a proclama- 
tion. It is the language, in fine, which is to subdue the world 
—physically and morally—to conquer it and to convert it. 

If there be any one thing more than another in which the 
strength of the English language consists, it is in its practical- 
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ness. Here, indeed, it is especially blamed by the admirers of 
other tongues. And it is probable, as nothing human is per- 
fect, but tendencies hasten too much too extremes, that this 
element is too predominant, as in the language, so in the char- 
acter of its people. That is to say, that both look perhaps too 
exclusively at immediate results, unwilling to wait slower but 
surer processes. In the character of our people, it is illus- 
trated, by our enormous speculations, our millions upon mil- 
lions lavished upon uncertain improvements, but concerning 
each of which large promises of immediate returns were made, 
and by our insisting upon rail road velocity in education, the- 
ology and politics, as well as in business, The man that can- 
not do our work quick, is not the man for us. And so there is 
in the language a certain impatience of circumlocution, a cer- 
tain carelessness in regard to exactness, and a tendency to 
cant and technicality, which disfigures its beauty, and injures 
its usefulness. ‘* Festina lente,’ was an old Latin proverb 
which has been well said to “embody the wisdom of ages.” 
And so a somewhat fuller consideration, a more philosophical 
and deep mode of thinking, and a somewhat larger infusion of 
moral and softened elements into the structure of the language 
would tend to a clearer truth, and an ultimate utility. For it 
is not that it is eminently practical that we object to it, but 
that a rage for practicalness prevents the very object aimed 
at, and lands us in empiricism, instead of accurate and well 
established science. 

But still, it is the glory of our tongue, that it almost spon- 
taneously rejects that deception which throws around itself a 
cloud of words that it may the more effectually delude. Those 
who speak our language may be for a time under the power of 
these delusions, but there is a strong tendency in its straight- 
forward character to free itself from that domination. You 
may talk in some of the languages of continental Europe for a 
day in reference to some matter concerning which you are 
really anxious to obtain light, and such a mixture of half truth, 
half poetry, will be infused into error, that it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish. A bright web is woven around you, 
and half pleased, half angry, you suffer yourself to be entangled 
deeper and deeper in its glittering meshes. It is as when in 
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the spring you wander out, “ wasting in wood-paths the volup- 
tuous hours,’’ and there is a spell woven around you from the 
flow of waters, and the whispering of leaves, and the earliest 
young flowers, and the budding germs of the old immemorial 
trees, and the flecked blue sky, and the soft south wind, that 
seems to you, if not truth itself, something lovelier and sweeter ; 
and you waste hour after hour, though if you will but think 
like a man—that is, think English—you will see that it is too 
soft and relaxing for a world like this. 

But in the English language there is a peculiar power of 
alembicising every thing; of throwing every thing into a cruci- 
ble and trying the value of its pretensions. The same ideas 
that sound quite plausible in the languages of continental Eu- 
rope, especially the German, and half take the reason and ima- 
gination captive, in English look cold as an ice berg, and un- 
substantial as a night dream. And, accordingly, it will be ob- 
served, that the successive products of teeming Teutonic 
enthusiasm, while they take deep root in Europe, maintain but 
a very feeble and uncertain existence when they touch English 
or American shores. They are a fashion; a mode for awhile, 
but are then smiled into oblivion. But let a Dieffenbach arise 
and invent a plan for severing the muscles so as to relieve 
club-foot and obliquities of vision, and distortions of the spine, 
and when it is tested, and proved to be useful, it takes its place 
amongst English and American surgery, and is straightway 
naturalized. Such is the exceeding value of a language, and 
a mind, which while willing to adopt improvements from every 
quarter and looking out eagerly to find them, yet has the capa- 
bility of examining for itself, and rejects the evil and adopts 
the good—throws aside ghost-seeing, and adopts the printing 
press, translates profound works in Biblical criticism, while it 
rejects baptized infidelity. 

And observe the manner in which revolutions are conducted 
where our language is spoken, compared with the mode of 
other nations. Look at the English Revolutions of the Com- 
monwealth and of 1688, or our own of 1776. How much calm- 
ness and wisdom, how much good practical common sense 
amidst rocking convulsions and the whirl of crashing institu- 
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tions. There is method and meaning in the confusion; there 
is directing mind amid the wreck; there is still a strong hand 
upon the helm. Cromwell, Hampden, and Sidney; Washing- 
ton, Hamilton; and Franklin, and Hancock, Adams, and Henry, 
have calculated well the bearings and distances of the vessel. 
They have not thrown overboard the compass, and they will 
steer for the beacon-light. But look at a French revolution, 
or a Spanish, or South American outbreak. Marat, Robe- 
spierre, Mirabeau, Santa Anna, Canales, Santa Cruz,—the 
heart is sick—there is no meaning in it. Confusion worse con- 
founded—anarchy, murder, despotism. And so drops the 
curtain upon the agonized and disgusted spectator. 

And when anything approaching the confines of the pathe- 
tic, or the romantic, or the magniloquent is said in our lan- 
guage, the very circumstance of its comparative rarity, tends 
to increase its force. In other languages these are so much 
matters of course, they form so staple a commodity, that we 
scarcely notice them. Who thinks of attaching a literal mean- 
ing to “liberty,” in Spanish, or “sentiment” in French, or 
“virtue” in Italian? Who thinks of believing the boastful 
proclamations of the so-often-called Mexican Republic, or the 
Constitutions which are to be eternal as the Andes or the Py- 
renees? So the very beauty of the sentiments in many of the 
poems of the modern languages is only the sign of corruption 
anddeath. But there is a something breathing from the heart 
of a Scottish or English ballad, which assures us that it 
springs from genuine pathos and that the soul from which such 
language flowed must have been smitten with the rod of afflic- 
tion. Some things cannot be imitated—they must be felt. 
And it is when men do not trade in sorrow, when they restrain 
with a strong grasp their emotions, that they are most power- 
ful when they escape in passionate or pathetic song. 

And this leads to the remark, that the English language is 
remarkable for the exceeding variety of its literature. It is 
not a speech after a peculiar mode, but it has a flexibility 
which readily adapts itself to the grand as well as the tender, 
to the majestic as well as the delicate. If it suit the ocean 
and Niagara, and our magnificent thunder-storms, our broad 
rivers, our high mountains, and interminable prairies, so does 
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it also adapt itself to the whispers of the breeze, and the tink- 
ling of the brook, and the quiet stillness of the green valley. 
If it suit Wordsworth and Byron, so also Keats and Hemans; 
if Burke and Chatham, so also Mackenzie and Irving. And 
how will it bear aloft the same mind in his loftiest flights, and 
then droop gently its lofty wing, to his lowest dove-like brood- 
ing! If it still the beating of the heart in the hymn of the 
mighty modern master to the Five Torrents in the Vale of 
Chamouny, so does it alternately bewilder and delight in the 
Christabel and Ancient Mariner, and lest the language and the 
man might leave unshown their almost superhuman versatility, 
it thrills us till the breath comes fast and thick, and the soul 
dissolves, in Genevieve, so truly pronounced ‘the finest love- 
poem in the English language.” And what must be the power 
of that tongue so nobly adapted to still the roar of the “fierce 
democracie,” when it pours itself through our cities and towns 
by thousands upon thousands in an electioneering campaign, 
and which can equally breathe the honied words of love into 
the ear of affection! A language which unveils so awfully the 
solemnities of eternity, that it seems made for the pulpit, and 
yet which sounds so sweetly by the domestic hearth, and in the 
lispings of the little ones who “fill our homes with glee!”— 
Listen !— 
‘ Far along 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 

But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 


And Jura answers through her misty shroud 
Back to the joyous Alps who call to her aloud!” 





But listen again !— 


“Though fresh withitt your breasts th’ untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody where’er ye tread, 

And o’er your sleep, bright shadows from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth be spread; 

Yet in those flute-like voices, mingling low, 

Is woman’s tenderness—how soon her wo!” 


It is no common instrument which has such compass! 
In speaking of the destiny of the language, we might almost 
ask, What will not the Anglo-Saxon race accomplish ? 
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Let us glance at our achievements in war, in enterprise, in 
art, in religion, and in literature, as connected with the spread 
of the language. 

Mighty, indeed, was our Fatherland in war, on land and 
sea, and overshadowing her influence upon the destiny of the 
world, and it seemed that no check could be given to her 
haughty power. But, forgetting the source of her own gran- 
deur in the chainless liberty of her sons, she stretched out for 
us the chains of bondage. Then was seen the spirit of the 
race from which we came. It nerved the right arm of our 
fathers with a power that even British hosts could not quell, 
and foiled, disgraced, humbled, were they driven from our 
shores, having been taught the lesson severe but salutary, that 
if they had forgotten the charter of Runnymede, we had not; 
and that they had too well taught us the principles of liberty, 
cemented by a thousand glorious names and memories, that 
we should ever allow the hallowed fire to expire upon our 
altars. Again on sea, as before on land, was the lesson 
taught, and at length we and they have learned, that together, 
the Anglo-Saxon race is invincible; and that Britain and Ame- 
rica are destined to send their united and holiest influences over 
the globe. 

In art, as might be expected, the useful element gently pre- 
dominates amongst our race. Its triumphs in this department 
are familiar to all. English and American manufactures well 
nigh fill the world. The traveller wakes from his dream of home 
in the oriental steam vessel ; and, as he hastens on deck, the splen- 
dor of Constantinople is before him, and in a few hours he lands 
amidst the fading glories of Trebizond, or Acre, or Smyrna— 
names once sacred to the romantic dreams of his youth, and 
formerly reached by the white sailed’vessel of the Arab and 
the Greek. And as he threads his way amidst those oriental 
haunts; amongst swarthy faces and forms of every nation; 
he is, to his surprise, surrounded by the familiar manufactures 
of the cities of his native land. Truly, in a sense beyond 
what the American orator, in his eulogy upon Fulton, dreamed: 
‘“‘The genius of Asia, her eyes still wet with gazing upon the 
ruins of Palmyra and Persepolis, bows to the inventive genius 
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of this western world.’’ The paddle-wheels of this mighty 
engine of civilization have scared the eagle from above the 
pictured-rocks of Lake Superior, and the bright-winged birds 
from the low shores of the Niger and the Euphrates. 

Not long ago, the following paragraph appeared in a news- 
paper :—‘ Already has this country sent out to France, Eng- 
land, Russia, Turkey, Austria, and other European countries, 
frigates, steam-engines, cotton-gins, printing- presses, mill-ma- 
chines, and all kinds of improvements in every species of ma- 
chinery; and Mr. Cochran has supplied the Pacha of Egypt 
with guns to carry on the war against the allied powers. We 
have steam-frigates (in New York) on the stocks for Spain; 
one for Russia in our waters; printing-presses for the conti- 
nent of Europe just finishing; rifles and guns of all kinds on 
the way to France; and a planing-mill, with all its work com- 
plete, with a miller and mill-wright accompanying it, for Trieste 
in Austria.”’ Add the immense amount of machinery and manu- 
factures made for the world in England, and we have some idea 
of the triumph of the Anglo-Saxon race in useful art. 

There is another mode in which the power of this race is 
shown, to which allusion is not so often made, and which may 
be particularly interesting for that reason. It is the manner 
in which they receive the Christian religion, and act in regard 
to it. Other races make Christianity a subject of speculation, 
or of personal feeling merely. They build upon it lofty theo- 
ries, and place it at the basis of their systems of education. 
They make it a matter of conversation, and write upon it in- 
numerable books. But where do they set themselves seriously 
to work for the conversion of the world? Who devise wise and 
efficient plans for the accomplishment of this object, deliberate 
upon it with the wisdom of senators, and give millions steadily, 
year after year, for its accomplishment? The missionary efforts 
of the present day, considered in this aspect, are a most inte- 
resting subject of speculation. An eminent and aged Chris- 
tian minister, principal of the Missionary Institution at Basle, 
in Switzerland, calls the English “the missionary language;”’ 
and it was stated recently in a public meeting by a gentleman 
who has travelled extensively in England, that the merchants 
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of that country seek eagerly one of the prominent missionary 
publications of our own land, as containing the most authentic 
information that can any where be obtained in regard to some 
of the most distant countries. The advantage to science of 
having so large a number of thoroughly educated men sta- 
tioned amongst barbarous and half-civilized tribes is by no 
means small; and it is especially an interesting spectacle to 
the lover of the Anglo-Saxon race. In the islands of the 
Pacific, we find thousands of Christianized and partially civi- 
lized men rapidly acquiring our language and our arts. In 
Turkey, at Constantinople, at Trebizond, at Smyrna, in Greece, 
in Palestine, at the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, in 
Northern and Southern India, in Ceylon, in Burmah, in Siam, 
in China, in Java and Borneo, in Siberia and North-Western 
America, almost wherever man is, we find the Anglo-Saxon 
missionary laboring and toiling for the conversion of men to 
God. Is it not sublime, whether considered as an evidence of 
Christian philanthropy, or of Anglo-Saxon enterprise? And 
who can tell the influence it may exert in filling the world with 
our language and our institutions? 

Let us glance now a little more particularly at the probable 
destiny of our language. It has a sure hold upon the British 
Isles. ‘That extraordinary nation have possession of three 
points in the Mediterranean—Gibraltar, Malta, and the Ionian 
Islands; and wherever they are, their language makes daily 
progress. In Africa, they possess Sierra Leone, Cape Coast 
Castle, and Cape Town—flourishing colonies, and sending 
English influence and language far into the interior. These, 
with the American colonies, almost make it certain that Africa 
will be moulded into Anglo-Saxon character and feeling. In 
Asia, they have the vast country of India, with a hundred 
millions of population, in which our tongue is making rapid 
progress as the language of power and station, of the army, 
the court, and of fashion. The war with China may have the 
most important consequences in the extension of the Anglo- 
Saxon civilization to one-third of the human race. 

The English people have laid their hand upon the new con- 
tinent, separating the Indian from the Pacific Ocean, and 
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already shoals of colonists are peopling New Holland. Aus- 
tralia, therefore, may be considered as Anglo-Saxon—a region 
larger than half of Europe; and as India and New Holland 
successively overflow, the immense islands of Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, New Guinea, New Zealand, will probably be Anglicised. 

Passing to the New World, we find England in possession of 
Canada and its dependencies, of the principal portion of the 
West Indies, and of a small territory in the northern part of 
South America, thus completing the proud “Empire upon which 
the sun never sets.” 

Turn we now to our own country. Thirty-four empires, 
stretching over an immense range of territory, with a vast un- 
settled country, for the formation of more; it is as Coleridge 
eloquently observed, “England seen through a solar micro- 
scope.” <A people already numbering thirty-one millions, and 
a country capable of receiving a population of hundreds of 
millions; governing themselves and advancing rapidly in every 
element of civilization. 

The weak and imbecile governments of Mexico, of Central, 
and of South America, are incapable of self-defence, and lie 
a prey to the first bold invader who may be invited to their 
shores. The Anglo-Saxon race are destined to sweep onward till 
America, North and South, from Labrador to Patagonia, shall 
be English in language and American in feeling. We do not 
advocate conquest and injustice, we but speak of facts as they 
are destined to be. In all human probability, the English 
language is to go hand-in-hand with Christianity; and when 
millenial glory brightens on the globe, that voice of praise to 
Jehovah will mainly ascend in our own native tongue from 
every continent and kingdom of earth! 

But we must not indulge exclusively in feelings of gratula- 
tion. There are faults of which we ought to be aware, amongst 
us, and duties and responsibilities which we ought to feel. 
Amongst these faults is one arising from the nature of free 
governments. They are ruled to a great extent by public 
opinion. Hence arises the extreme value of eloquence to 
mould the public views and feelings at will. But the danger 
is, that multitudes striving after eloquence without taste or 
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genius, catch only its outward form without its onward spirit. 
Hence those myriad specimens of public speaking held up to 
the ridicule of foreigners as ‘“‘ American Eloquence.” 

It is always a melancholy thing when ambition outruns ca- 
pacity. The only remedy in regard to public speaking seems 
to be, to endeavor to be natural. An inflated style usually re- 
sults from an attempt to be fine by devoting the main atten- 
tion to the sound of words and the construction of sentences. 
But true eloquence is always the eloquence of thought and 
feeling. Let these receive the main attention, and style will 
almost care for itself. It is true that a due attention to elo- 
cution is necessary, for we must know as well how to speak as 
what to speak, but the main strength should be laid out upon 
the subject, and not upon its mere manner. The nearer we 
approach to a simple, natural, unborrowed style the better. 

Another evil which lies in wait for our race has been already 
touched. It is the carrying out our practicalness so far as to 
insist upon immediate returns from every quarter. Hence the 
question comes to be asked, How much money is this worth? 
What per cent. will that return? Literature and the fine arts 
and classical education are all very well in their way, but will 
they put money into our purses? Can we support our families 
by them? We need some check for this exclusive commercial 
spirit. We should remember, that, in any machine, when one 
set of checks and balances are removed, others should supply 
their place. In Europe, as counter-balances to the commercial 
spirit which is sweeping over the world with such power, they 
have the influence of rank and aristocracy, supported by their 
governments and constitutions. Religion itself is established 
by law, and its ministers are a distinct class. Universities and 
colleges are largely endowed, and their numerous professors 
constitute a learned body. Literature is a profession. Besides 
all this, there are immemorial feelings of attachment and sub- 
ordination to the “hoary age and reverend custom” of ancient 
time. 

We are not saying that all these things should be trans- 
planted to our soil. But we mean, that, as we have not such 
checks as the most of these are, we should provide some other. 
And they can come amongst us but from three sources—from 
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religion, from literature, and the domestic circle. Piety, letters, 
and the polished converse of enlightened homes; these are our 
balances. The religion of our fathers must be upheld and 
literally sustained. Education must be placed upon a road 
and deep foundation. We must have common schools and 
academies, but we must also have large and strongly endowed 
colleges, universities, and professional schools; and the daily 
and harassing business of life must not be perpetually carried 
into the social circle. We must give women their appropriate 
softening, and refining influence. And whilst we make them 
our companions and dearest friends, we must provide them the 
means of intellectual and moral improvement, so that our fami- 
lies will be the home of true refinement and chastened elegance. 

But there is a Charybdis even more dangerous than the 
Scylla whose bearings we have just been indicating. It isa 
tendency towards a barbaric luxury, without intelligence, to 
imitate the corrupt frothings of European society instead of 
its true refinement. If there be anything adverse to true 
Anglo-American feeling, it is to crowd our houses with the 
means of luxury, and to remain as ignorant and as coarse as 
ever in mind and heart. This is to lose our American character 
and to gain no other. Far better have the rough houses and 
simplest appointments of the first settler, if we have also his 
sturdy independence, his scorn of meanness, his honesty, and 
his rough but inbred kindness. Unless piety, true virtue, and 
intelligence accompany our growth in various refinements, we 
are lost. : 

Another danger to which we are subject is undue national 
vanity. True, we have accomplished much. By the blessing 
of God we have grown great. But there is a heartfelt modesty 
which always accompanies true greatness. That excessive sen- 
sitiveness which winces because our fashions and notions do 
not please a foreign exquisite, is unworthy the countrymen of 
Washington. The men who drink the waters of the Susque- 
hanna, the Delaware, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, and who 
live under the shadow of the Alleghenies, should be more self- 
possessed than to care for the criticism of some worn-out 
dandy, or some off-shoot from the theatre. When a man of 
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worth and learning comes amongst us, and in a fair spirit 
points. out defects, we should be grateful and willing to cor- 
rect them; but the other tribe who speculate upon our national 
imita®ility we have already noticed far too much. A grateful 
homage to Almighty God for his goodness; a self-reliance and 
high determined energy; a willingness to improve, but a firm 
attachment to the principles that made us great—these are 
demanded of the American people. 

And this grave tone of remark leads us to our concluding 
topic. It is the duties and responsibilities of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. : 

First, then, we owe a debt to our language, and it should be 
paid by our devotion to it. Every one of us should study its 
capabilities, that we may be able to appreciate it always, de- 
fend it when attacked, and especially that we may use it as a 
perfect instrument in the expression of thought and emotion. 
What would be thought of a carpenter who understood but 
very imperfectly the use of the plane or the chisel, or the 
mason who could not handle a trowel? So must the speaker 
or the writer understand his tools. He should not only be able 
to express himself grammatically, but he should know the pecu- 
liar force of words, that he may express himself clearly as well 
as with strength. Error springs in an amazing variety of in- 
stances from an improper use of words; and sophistry consists 
in this almost entirely. This knowledge is to be cultivated by 
an acquaintance with the best writers; by listening to the 
best speakers; by practice in speaking; and by an acquain- 
tance, so far as is practicable, with other languages, for the 
light they throw upon our own. 

Our race are bound to carry the seeds of civilization and re- 
ligion to all the nations who repose under our shadow. The 
East and West Indian, the red man, and the negro, are God’s 
gift to us that we may exercise our benevolence in elevating 
and raising them. We would fain turn away our eyes from 
the sight that has been too often presented of the treatment 
these bowed-down nations have received. In what remains, if 
Japheth be in the tents of Shem, let him not vex his brother, 
but raise him up, and if Ham be a servant of servants, let our 
hand be light upon him, and let our blessings become theirs. 
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If we but go forward in the fear of God, and with an hum- 
ble trust in the merits of His Son, with that lofty determina- 
tion and decision of character which true virtue gives, along 
the high paths marked out for our future, the vast plans hid 
amidst the inscrutable designs of Providence will gradually un- 
fold, and then shall it be seen, as was said by Berkley, Bishop 
of Cloyne, of our empire, “Time’s noblest” language “is her 
last!” 





ARTICLE II. 


REFORM IN ENGLAND AFTER THE DEATH OF 
WICLIFFE. 


Van der Hardi’s Compilation. Three volumes. 
Commentarius de Scriptoribus Ecclesia, dc. 
Opera Nicolai de Clemangiis. 

Rapin’s History of England. 


THE student of history is sometimes surprised at observing 
the reaction upon each other of opposing moral elements and 
conflicting parties. The power of some stifled or half-defeated 
innovation is more clearly manifest in its bearing upon its op- 
posers than upon its defenders. A party zealous for reform 
fails to secure its direct object, but so leavens the views, or 
modifies the tactics of those who resist it, that its real history 
is written in their acts rather than its own. 

In Macaulay’s review of Ranke’s History of the Popes, the 
modifying influence of the Protestant Reformation upon the 
policy, spirit, and tactics of the Papacy, is very distinctly and 
eloquently portrayed. But for a Luther, there had been no 
Ignatius Loyola. But for the Reformed Church, French Jan- 
senism would have been unknown to history. Protestant energy 
and evangelical truth, by the fear they inspired, forced the 
hierarchy of Rome to adopt measures of reform. The abet- 
tors and supporters of ecclesiastical corruption could not ignore 
the light which exposed their own abuses, and forced them, 
even from worldly prudence, to pay increasing regard to the 
growing convictions and public sentiment of Christendom. The 
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missionary energy of Rome in these last centuries is indirectly 
due to the lessons taught her by her foes, and the seeming but 
yet only partial triumph of an ultra conservatism is sometimes 
won only by embodying some leaven of more liberal princi- 
ples in its creed. It is rarely that a movement like that of 
the Albigenses is crushed out without leaving the seeds of a 
future life behind it to germinate from beneath the elements 
of opposition under which it was buried. 

In the history of the Anglican Church, after the death of 
Wicliffe, we have a striking illustration of the powerlessness 
of councils and fulminating edicts and civil authority to fence 
out the contagion of new opinions from the very ranks mar- 
shalled to resist them. It was comparatively easy to secure 
sentence upon the Reformer as a heretic; easy to seek out and 
burn his books; easy to secure the support of the civil arm in 
the work of persecution, and to make the name of Lollard a 
title to civil infamy and legal penalty, but it was not so easy 
to suppress or annihilate the influence which seemed, by a kind 
of transmigration, to pass over from the body of a crushed and 
persecuted sect to the very ranks of its persecutors, and made 
many of them as earnest Protestants against papal abuse and 
usurpation as Wicliffe himself. Indeed, it is as unphilosophical 
as it is unjust to the truth of history, and the memory and 
labors of the Reformer, to take the measure of the movement 
which he initiated from the names and efforts and sufferings of 
his professed adherents alone. Wiillingly or unwillingly, the 
entire spirit of the English Church—including the very men 
who condemned Wicliffe for heresy—was powerfully affected 
and modified by the trains of influence which he set in motion. 
John Wicliffe died in 1384. Before his death the disposition 
of the hierarchy toward his doctrines had been fully declared. 
At the instance of the Pope, in letters addressed to the chan- 
cellor and University of Oxford and to the bishops, he had 
been apprehended and arraigned for trial. A peremptory mes- 
sage from the court forbade the bishops to proceed. Wicliffe 
was left unmolested, and three years later closed his career in 
his humble parish of Lutterworth. 

But many who had embraced his doctrines did not fare so 
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well. Among others, Nicholas Herford, Philip Repington, and 
John Ashton were arraigned (1382) before the episcopal court, 
and the first two were declared excommunicated. Inquisition 
of heretical pravity was strictly enjoined by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury upon the commissary of Oxford. Not content with 
this, he solicited of the king the aid of the temporal sword, for 
as yet no public law or statute of the land allowed the infliction 
of death for heresy. At his instance, the king was induced to 
lend his sanction to an Act of Parliament (1382) which for- 
bade itinerant preachers “going from county to county and 
from town to town, in certain habits, under dissimulation of 
great holiness, and without the license of the ordinaries of the 
places, or other sufficient authority, preaching daily, not only 
in churches and church-yards, but also in markets, fairs, and 
other open places where a great congregation of people is, 
divers sermons containing heresies and notorious errors,” &c. 
Such preachers, their favorers, maintainers, and abettors, were 
to be arrested by the sheriffs, and to be held “in arrest and 
strong prison till they justify themselves according to the law 
and reason of holy church.” 

This law, foreshadowing the more decisive statute of 1401, 
_ was not suffered to remain a dead letter. It drove many into 
exile. But. greater severity of persecution was demanded by 
the archbishop. He secured special orders of the young king 
favoring his projects. For individuals specially obnoxious, he 
was not content with the restraint of a sheriff’s arrest. Wil- 
liam Swinderby, accused by the friars, was furced (1389) by 
the fear of death, and with the fagots for his *burning before 
him, to recant. Walter Brute, an able man, whose views, given 
in full by Fox, were almost identical with those of Wicliffe, was 
80 intimidated (1398) as to give in his submission to the bishops. 
Examples were made of quite a number of others, but as yet 
the severest penalties could only be inflicted by special order 
of the king. 

This order must, in some instances, at least, have been very 
reluctantly granted, or only upon false representations. The 
wife of Richard II. was Queen Anne of Luxembourg, and her 
opinions had been formed by a careful study of the New Tes- 
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tament. From 1383 to 1394, her influence—although she took 
no active part in behalf of the Lollards—was unquestionably 
favorable to the cause of evangelical truth. Thomas Arundel, 
Archbishop of York, and afterwards of Canterbury, preached 
her funeral sermon. In this he said, ‘that it was more joy of 
her than of any woman that ever he knew; for, notwithstand- 
ing that she was born an alien, she had in English all the four 
gospels, with the doctors upon them; affirming, moreover, and 
testifying, that she had sent the same to him to examine, and he 
said they were good and true. And further, with many words of 
praise, he greatly commended her, in that she, being so great 
a lady and also a foreigner, would humbly study such virtuous 
books.” 

Such was the language of the archbishop in a sermon in 
which he “blamed sharply the negligence of the prelates and 
other men.” If his own subsequent course brought his sin- 
cerity and consistency into question, it did not affect the sig- 
nificance of the fact that the Queen of England was com- 
mended by an archbishop for the study of the New Testament. 

While she lived, the king, her husband, must have felt her 
influence, exerted in a direction far from accordant with the 
policy of the Church of Rome. But artful men and bigoted 
churchmen surrounded him, and took advantage of his youth 
and inexperience. The insurrection of Wat Tyler took place 
(1881) when he was but fifteen years of age. It was not diffi- 
cult to make him believe that it was in part the fruit of Lol- 
lard doctrine. This was indeed a mistake. The spirit of the 
rebellion was cfvil and not religious. It was aroused, in the 
first instance, by the outrageous insolence of a Flemish col- 
lector. It was inflamed by the stories which others gave of 
grievances of a like kind. The swelling torrent of insurrec- 
tion took up and bore along with it a variety of kindred 
elements. It is not strange that a single priest, like John 
Ball, who had been arrested and imprisoned as a Lollard, 
should join the crowd that released him; or, with his radical 
notions of social equality, should devote his eloquence to the 
denunciation of the nobility and the professors of the law, or 
that he should prepose a new civil constitution. But this is 
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the only ground upon which the insurrection could be interpreted 
as a Lollard movement. It certainly was not such, if the pro- 
fessed aims of its leaders are tested by the standards of Lol- 
lard doctrine. They avowed the most bitter hostility to the 
Duke of Lancaster, Wicliffe’s protector. They declare their 
purpose to exterminate clergy and nobles, sparing only the 
mendicants upon whom Wicliffe had poured out the vials of 
his strongest indignation. Their complaints were not of eccle- 
siastical usurpation so much as of civil extortion. Their oath, 
which they religiously fulfilled, so far as lay in their power, 
was to extirpate all symbols of grandeur and distinction. The 
movement was one with which the followers of Wicliffe had 
nothing to do directly, and but little indirectly. The ruined 
palace of the Duke of Lancaster told only too plainly that they 
had no sympathy with Wicliffe’s protector. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the insurrection was 
interpreted by designing men to the prejudice of the Lollards. 
It was not difficult to persuade the king that the causes of civil 
insurrection and religious innovation were one, and the law of 
1382, which required the sheriffs to arrest itinerant preachers, 
may doubtless be traced to the insurrection of the previous 
year. For: several subsequent years no active measures were 
taken for or against the followers of Wicliffe, except in special 
instances like those already mentioned. ‘The attention of the 
nation was directed almost exclusively to civil affairs. After 
the suppression of the rebellion, the king vigorously prosecuted 
measures for vindicating his “prerogative.” He would claim 
for himself absolute and unlimited authority; a power above 
the law; a power to set it aside. His career for the remainder 
of his reign affords a strange parallel to that of Charles I. 
He sought to secure an obsequious parliament. The sheriffs 
were instructed to return men favorable to the court. They 
were ordered to let no representative be chosen whose name 
was not on the list furnished by the king. They made answer 
that it was not in their power to execute the order. The judges, 
however, were more compliant and less scrupulous. They de- 
clared, in reply to the royal demand, that ‘the king was above 
the laws.” Under severe menaces only they signed their opi- 
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nion. One of them, Sir Robert Belnap, said, as he did it, 
“never did action better deserve hanging than that he had 
just done.” 

The king deemed his object now secured. But the nobility, 
some of whom had been marked out for vengeance, took the 
alarm, and with arms in their hands, demanded redress. The 
king temporized. He despatched messages to hasten the ap- 
proach of his army to London. But the lords anticipated his 
designs. The army was defeated, and Richard sought refuge 
in the tower. A parliament was assembled, and the judges, 
and others in high station, who had been put under arrest, 
were accused of high treason. Nearly, or quite, the whole num- 
ber were convicted. Some were banished and others hung. 

But though the present plans of the king were defeated, his 
purpose remained unaltered. He was headstrong and obsti- 
nate in refusing all parliamentary control. “I will govern my 
kingdom myself,” was his defiant declaration. Two years be- 
fore, when the commons proposed an inquiry into the manner 
in which the public money had been expended, he answered 
sharply, that they should mind their own business, and not 
meddle with what did not belong to them, rashly adding, that 
‘‘to please the parliament, he would not turn out the meanest 
scullion in his kitchen.” 

This was still the spirit which ruled the royal counsels. The 
king attempted to raise money without parliamentary authority. 
His expenses were enormous, and compelled him to adopt the 
measure of forced loans. He was aspiring to an election to 
the imperial throne, and was profuse and ostentatious in his 
hospitality. At one time (1393) he entertained 6000 persons 
daily. In his kitchen 300 domestics were employed. A citi- 
zen of London, who lent him money, drew down upon himself 
the anger of the Londoners, and was violently assaulted and 
slain. In retaliation, the king deprived the city of its charter, 
and removed the courts to York. This only aggravated the 
bitterness of the breach between the people and the king. Re- 
turning from his campaign in Ireland, he arrested some of the 
most obnoxious of the nobility. They were sent, some to the 
tower, and others to more distant prisons. The people threat- 
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ened to rise in their favor, but the king quieted them by the 
assurance that they should be proceeded with according to law. 

The peers of the realm were summoned and their advice 
asked; they dared not give a decided answer; they feared the 
vengeance of the king on one hand, and the resentment of the 
people on the other: hence, they declared that a Parliament 
should be summoned. This was what the king wanted. He 
had recently changed all the sheriffs of the kingdom, appoint- 
ing in their places men whom he could trust. Representatives 
favoring the court party were of course returned. 

The Parliament was opened by the Bishop of Exeter in a 
speech which defended the unlimited power of the king; the 
obnoxious nobility were given over into his hands. The Earl 
of Arundel was beheaded, and the Earl of Warwick sentenced 
to perpetual banishment. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Thomas Arundel, for being a parliamentary commissioner to 
inspect the administration of public affairs, was impeached of 
high treason, sentenced to banishment, and his estate confis- 
cated to the king. Subsequently, the decision of the judges 
was approved, and the most extravagant claims of royal prero- 
gative were sanctioned. The great offices of the crown, and 
the town and county magistracies were filled by the creatures 
of the king. Whole counties were condemned for high treason, 
and the richest gentlemen and burgesses were forced to sign 
blank obligations which the king filled out at his pleasure. 
All resistance seemed hopeless. Those who might have with- 
stood the course of the monarch were in prison or exile. 

Nor was this all. To secure his power, he procured the ap- 
pointment of a parliamentary commission invested with the au- 
thority of the whole house. By this unprecedented act the 
whole power of the nation was devolved upon the king, twelve 
peers and six commoners, while, to sanction these illegal pro- 
ceedings, the king caused them to be confirmed by the Pope’s 
Bull which was published in all the counties of the kingdom. 

At this opportune moment the king was called back to Ire- 
land to prosecute the war which had languished in his absence ; 
most unwisely, the Earl of Northumberland, who refused to 
join him, was pronounced traitor and his estates confiscated at 
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this very juncture. The Earl of Hereford, son of the Duke of 
Lancaster, who had been banished to France, had concerted 
measures with the exiled Archbishop for returning to England, 
reclaiming his estates which had been declared forfeited, and 
putting limits to the arbitrary usurpations of the king. The 
feeble force which they could raise was of itself simply con- 
temptible, but hovering along the English coast it gave an im- 
pulse to the popular indignation, and the masses rose in arms 
to sustain the cause of the invaders. They were joined by the 
powerful Earl of Northumberland, and the king, delayed in 
Ireland by contrary winds, found upon landing on the English 
coast that his very crown was endangered. His armies melted 
away or were defeated almost without the show of resistance, 
and the king himself, a helpless captive, was thrown into the 
tower, there to await his doom, hastened by the indiscreet at- 
tempts made for his deliverance. 

Thus Henry IV. found himself seated upon the vacant 
throne; the Parliament stood ready to endorse his claims, and 
the compact between him and the Archbishop, now restored to 
his place, began to bear fruit. 

From the first, and till nearly the close of his reign in 1413, 
when the powerful Earl of Northumberland was completely 
humbled, the king was dependent largely upon the support of 
the clergy. It was estimated that more than one half of the 
landed estate in the kingdom was subject to their control. By 
the force of circumstances they had become ranged on the side 
of the usurper. Both had risen to power on a patriotic issue. 
Both stood committed to the sternest protest against the Papal 
usurpations, which had sanctioned the illegal parliamentary 
commission of the preceding reign. The policy of both in re- 
spect to the dethroned king and all the external interests of 
the nation was the same; but the clergy, zealous against the 
misrule of Richard II., and the assumptions of the court of 
Rome, had their own domestic interests to look after; hence, 
originated the famous statute de heretico comburendo, the first 
persecuting statute of England armed with the death penalty. 
His sanction of this was the price which Henry IV. paid for 
the necessary alliance of the prelatical party by which he was 
enabled to retain his crown. It will thus be seen that this fa- 
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mous statute was no concession to pontifical prerogative. It 
was indeed a blow, and a terrible blow, aimed at the Lollards, 
but it was still consistent with the national protest, of which 
Wicliffe had been so long the exponent, against the abuses 
and usurpations of the See of Rome. 

‘The alarm at the increase of the Lollards had for some years 
been on the increase; Wicliffe’s death did not paralyze their 
efforts. The first statute (1382) directed against them is suf- 
ficient testimony to their activity, zeal, and success. They 
preached at fairs, markets, and wherever the people could be 
assembled on week-days, as well as in churches and church- 
yards. In 1386, Parliament petitioned the king to take care 
that Church and State received no detriment by the novel 
opinions of the Lollards. A royal commission was appointed 
to examine the Reformer’s books, but their work was negli- 
gently performed, and nothing was accomplished. 

In 1389, the Lollards began to separate from the parish 
_ churches; priests from among themselves were appointed to 
perform divine service after their own fashion. Their numbers 
were evidently on the increase. Parliament went so far as to 
petition the king to revoke the power granted the bishops to 
imprison heretics, and the fierceness of persecution was greatly 
restrained, 
i> In 1395, they ventured on the bold measure of presenting 
the House of Commons with a remonstrance, which set forth 
their views and claims. It-consisted of twelve articles aimed 
at the abuses and corruptions of the Church, in which the tem- 
poralities of the Church, the assumed authority of the priest- 
hood, the celibacy of the clergy, transubstantiation, exorcisms, 
the union of civil and ecclesiastical offices, prayers-for the dead, 
pilgrimages, pictures, auricular confession, monastic vows, Xc., 
were freely arraigned, and severely reproved. 

The clergy took the alarm. They despatched messengers 
to‘the king, then absent and engaged in his campaign in Ire- 
land, urging his immediate return and the suppression of the 
Lollard movement. The messengers were the Archbishop of 
York and the Bishop of London. Richard hastened back to 
London. He found that the remonstrance had been presented 
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to Parliament through the hands of persons no less eminent 
than Sir Thomas Latimer, and Sir Richard Story. The last 
of these was compelled publicly to abjure the doctrine of the 
Lollards, and was threatened with death if he ever relapsed to 
his former views. 

In this state of things the necessity of the measure which 
cemented the alliance of Henry IV. and the clergy, as a secu- 
rity for the latter, is obvious. It was in fact a compromise, 
which allowed full scope to the patriotic zeal of the nation 
against the See of Rome, and at the same time held the Lol- 
lards in check. Unquestionably their cause suffered more 
from the loss of their former prestige as champions of the na- 
tion’s rights, than from the bitterness and terrors of the new 
statute. The strength of Wicliffe had consisted in the fact, 
that while in bold language he put forth evangelical doctrine, 
he rallied the national feeling around him as the leading, and 
in fact, the ablest living advocate of the patriot cause. But 
his followers, from this time, were left with the odium of their , 
innovations, and destitute of the national sympathy which was 
necessary to screen them from persecution. 

But as their cause was depressed, and their voice silenced, 
many of the views which they had advocated found an utter- 
ance among the higher clergy. Even in the days of Wickliffe, 
the spirit of the English people was not more thoroughly roused 
to indignation against the papacy, than when it welcomed 
Henry IV. to the throne as the champion of civil rights, re- 
buking the pride of royal prerogative when sustained and sanc- 
tioned by the Papal Bull. 

This national feeling became more deep and strong in sub- 
sequent years. Even when Lord Cobham was under arrest as 
a Lollard, and as such was condemned, a bitter hostility was 
manifested on repeated occasions to the tyrannic assumptions 
of Rome. Robert Hallam, Bishop of Sarum, President of the 
English deputation to the Council of Constance, and whose 
monument of English brass, sent over by his executors, is still 
to be seen in the minster of that city, was the first to suggest 
at that famous Council, the much controverted doctrine, which 
received its endorsement, that a General Council is superior to 
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a Pope, and may depose him if they see fit. Richard Ullers- 
ton was his bosom friend, and doubtless presented the views 
of the bishop as well as his own, in a remarkable work pub- 
lished some years before the assembling of the Council. UlI- 
. lerston was a native of Lancashire; he pursued his studies under 
Richard Courtnay, chaplain and blood relation of the prince of 
Wales, who dared in the boldest manner to vindicate the rights 
of the university against episcopal usurpation. Ullerston be- 
came theological professor at Oxford, and such was the general 
respect felt for his character and ability, that his friend Hal- 
lam urgently pressed him to draw up a plan of reform which 
might be exhibited at the approaching Council. Ullerston ac- 
ceded to the request. His work, entitled, “Petition for Church 
Reform,” is dedicated to Hallam, and by him is said to have 
been so highly prized that it was scarcely out of his hands during 
the sessions of the Council.” The first chapter of the work dis- 
cusses the “Papal Courts,” and in describing what a Pope 
should be, every line seems a direct blow at the notorious vices 
and profligacy of John XXIII. In condemning the simony 
that prevailed in the Church, he does not hesitate to refer for 
illustration of the evil, to the mystic Babylon of the Apocalypse 
—‘“the great mother of fornication and abominations.” To 
the Church, on Scriptural grounds this title belongs, on account 
of her wealth and pride. 

In vindicating the authority of the Gospel as above all 
human or pontifical enactments, he maintains that ‘Christ did 
not set Peter over the Church to the intent that the Gospel 
should lose its authority, or that Peter should enact laws of 
greater authority, or that the Gospel should be less honored 
through any act of his successors.” Yet so far from this being 
the case, he declares that “if laws are now spoken of, they are 
understood to refer to human enactments, rather than to the Gos- 
pel. The last is refuted now in the Church as of no more 
binding force than a verse of Cato or a maxim of Seneca.” 

He condemns especially the practice of elevating unfit men 
to the sacerdotal or prelatical office. He arraigns the vices 
and the libertinism of the clergy, while “by the abuse of dis- 
pensations, wickedness of all kinds is encouraged, and dares to 
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show itself with shameless and unblushing front.” The system 
of appeals to the court of Rome, so grateful to Papal avarice, 
but so odious to the English patriot, is arraigned and exposed. 
The avarice of the clergy, their extravagance in dress, their 
luxury, their engrossment in secular affairs are unsparingly . 
and indignantly rebuked. 

This little treatise of Ullerston,* if it had been anonymous, 
might almost have been mistaken for a sermon of Wicliffe or 
Huss. It is written in the very spirit of Clemengis’ scathing 
pamphlet “On the corrupt State of the Church,” every line of 
which directed against prevalent and acknowledged iniquities, 
stings like a scorpion. 

Contemporary with Ullerston, was another Englishman of 
kindred spirit, scarcely less bold or able in his exposure of 
Papal abuses. Doctor Paul, a priest highly distinguished for 
his knowledge of Canon Law, about the year 1405, produced 
a work which must have expressed the convictions and feelings 
of a large portion of the nation. This is the more significant, 
as the Parliament of 1404 was known asthe Jiliterate or Lack- 
learning Parliament. It was reported that the king had ordered 
the sheriffs to return as members those who were not distin- 
guished for education or learning. Whether this was the case 
is at least doubtful. But the Parliament of that year, to sup- 
ply the necessities of the king, proposed to him, without bur- 
dening the people with new taxes, to seize upon the revenues 
of the clergy. It was set forth that the ecclesiastics, who 
rendered no personal service to the king, were possessed of 
one-third of the landed estate of the kingdom, that it was no 
more than just that they should contribute largely to the na- 
tional expenditure, and that to relieve them of their superfluous 
wealth which fostered indolence and neglect, would be doing a 
service both to Church and State. 

The clergy took the alarm, and to divert the attention of 
the king from this project, engaged him in the French war to 
which he was already inclined. To the expense of this they 
voluntarily contributed, and thus sheltered themselves from the 
blow with which they were threatened. The true policy of the 
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king, and the fact that still upon the heart of the people, the 
doctrines of Wicliffe had a strong hold, are clearly discerned 
in the proceedings of the “ Lack-learning Parliament.” 

At about the time when this parliament met, or shortly after- 
ward, Dr. Paul brought out his book. Although, like Ullerston, 
unsuspected of the least taint of Wicliffe’s heresy, so far as we 
can discover, he saw with a clear eye the gross corruptions and 
abominations of the Church. His work is entitled “A golden 
mirror, held up to the Court of Rome, the prelates, and the 
entire clergy.”* In its plan it is a dialogue between the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. It is dedicated to the car- 
dinals, the heads of the clergy, and all the officers of the Court 
of Rome. The author testifies his grief at the Papal schism, 
and the countless errors which prevailed, heaped up as it were 
upon his own unhappy age. The law had departed from the 
priests, and through them had fallen into contempt. The court 
of Rome was defamed and maimed by errors from the sole of 
its foot to the crown of its head. If these assertions seem too 
bold for him to make, his excuse is, that few dare to utter an 
open and public rebuke of the prevailing vice and corruption. 
The substance and scope of his work, indeed, are much the 
same with those of “Ullerston’s Petition.” ‘Alas!’ says he, 
“that in these latter times, the apostles have left the word of 
God to serve tables. Each seeks his own, and not the things 
of Jesus Christ.” He deplores the fact, ‘that no election to 
an ecclesiastical benefice, even though of the fittest person, 
and made by divine inspiration, can become effective without 
money.” ‘This abuse he charges home upon the Court of 
Rome, “where persons ignorant, scandalous for vice, ambi- 
tious, cruel, and every way unfit, are promoted to be bishops. 
Benefices are bestowed on scullions, pimps, hostlers, and even 
children. The signature of the Pope has its price. Dispen- 
sations and indulgences are sold for money, and he is greatest 
who is most cunning to deceive, and skilful in sacrilegious traffic. 
The sum total of devotion is to gain the penny.”’ 

From these causes spring the innumerable evils that afflict 
the Church. It is rather crushed than guarded by those who 
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originate them. Instead of feeding the flock, they stay and 
devour it. This entire work of Dr. Paul is a most energetic 
protest against papal corruption and usurpation. It is worthy 
the pen of Wicliffe himself. 

The same spirit which is shown in these treatises of Ul- 
lerston and Paul, was manifested by other eminent Englishmen, 
who could not be suspected of sympathy with the Lollards. 
Thomas Nutter, of Walden, in Essex, a Carmelite, and, at 
length, prior of his order, was one of these. He had contro- 
verted the opinions of Wicliffe with such zeal that he was de- 
signated as the fittest representative of the clergy for the 
Council of Constance. He did not even spare the reputation 
of the king for orthodoxy. The charge was publicly made, and 
was not resented. 

One of the associates of Nutter at the Council was John 
Dorre, whose blunt English sense, spiced with some waggery, 
expressed itself in a figure specifically adapted to the diseased 
state of the Church. His “Recipe for the stomach of St. 
Peter and its complete restoration, given in the Council of 
Constance,” is as follows:* ‘Take twenty-four cardinals, a 
hundred archbishops and prelates, an equal number for each 
nation, and as many creatures of the courts as you can secure. 
Plunge them into the waters of the Rhine, and let them remain 
submerged for the space of three days. This will be effective 
for St. Peter’s stomach, and will remove its entire corruption.” 
No Protestant doctor surely would have prescribed a harsher 
remedy. 

There was another Englishman of this period, whose name 
should not be passed over in silence, although the fact that he 
was for a time chaplain to the Duke of Lancaster, Wic’-fe’s 
protector, suggests the possibility, that, in public opinion, he 
may have incurred, for a time, something of a Lollard taint. 
This was Walter Dysse, an eminent theologian, and a member 
of the Carmelite order. He was for several years in the ser- 
vice of that master in the art of simony, Boniface IX., (1386- 
1404,) and was employed by him in missions to different parts 
of Europe. At one time we find him in Spain preaching a 
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crusade against the infidels, and at another writing against 
Wicliffe. No man of the age had a better opportunity to ob- 
serve the general corruption of the Church, or the morals of 
the papal court. Yet with all the influences brought to bear 
upon him, which might be supposed sufficient to seal his lips, 
he dared to speak out in tones of earnest remonstrance, and 
demand for reform. 

A poem composed by him, entitled “The Schism of the 
Church,” is not unworthily appended to the works of Clemen- 
gis. In bold language it rebukes the evils of the times. Al- 
though it consists of only two hundred and sixty lines, each of 
them has a terseness and a point which rank their author as 
for that period the English Juvenal. He has daguerreotyped, 
in a sentence, pictures of corruption which many of his con- 
temporaries have more elaborately described. He declares 
himself at a loss which pope to recognise. ‘The pastors of the 
Church have become harpies.”” ‘The pontiffs and prelates 
have become devoted to their caps and beards.” “The Church 
is sold and plundered by those who should cherish her.” “If 
you wish to be rich, be wicked; do something that deserves the 
prison.” “Ambition and luxury crush the minds of all, and 
bury them in vice.” ‘Sons of the nobility are sent to France 
to be made doctors.” ‘Priest and people are alike.” ‘The 
blind leads the blind.” ‘Children learn vile arts sooner than 
their alphabet.” 

In view of such facts as these, it is easy to perceive that the 
most popular and patriotic element of the doctrines of Wicliffe 
had been adopted by the party which ranked as his most violent 
persecutors. The Lollards lost the prestige, which, for many 
years, they had enjoyed as the boldest and almost the only 
fearless champions of the ‘nation’s rights. The succession of 
Henry IV., the son of the Duke of Lancaster, to the throne, 
was in reality a revolution. It was a national protest against 
the usurpation and high prerogative claims of the reckless and 
tyrannic Richard II. By the force of circumstances, the ba- 
nished archbishop became the ally of the new king, and stood 
forth as the representative of the outraged sentiment of na- 
tional justice. The terrible statute, de heretico comburendo, 
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would have roused England to rebellion, but for the fact that 
those against whom it was directed had largely ceased to be 
regarded in the character which Wicliffe sustained, and it may 
safely be said that the suppression of Lollardism in England, 
was due not so much to the bloody statute, which, in 1401, 
sent Sir William Sautrie or Chatris, priest of St. Omer, to the 
flames, as to the revolution in public sentiment, which for some 
years instated the high clergy of England in a position of pro- 
test against the usurpations of Richard II., and the iniquitous 
Bull of the Pope which sanctioned his ‘ Prerogative.” 


ARTICLE III.* 
MELCHISEDEK. 


“And Melchisedek brought forth bread and wine, and he 
was the priest of the Most High God. And he blessed Abra- 
ham, and said, Blessed be Abraham of the Most High God, 
possessor of heaven and earth. And blessed be the Most High 
God, which hath delivered thine enemies into thine hand. And 
he gave him tithes of all.” These verses and Psalm cx. 4:— 
“The Lord hath sworn and will not repent, Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melchisedek,” express all which 
the Old Testament gives us, concerning Melchisedek. 

In answer to the question, Who was he? an able and much 
esteemed commentator observes, “‘That on no one subject, has 
there been a greater variety of opinion than in regard to this 
man. ‘The bare recital of opinions, which have been enter- 
tained of him, would fill a volume. But in a case which seems 
so plain, from the Scripture narrative, it is not necessary even 
to enumerate them. They only serve to show how easy it is to 
mystify a clear statement of history, and how fond they are of 
finding what there is mysterious in the plainest narrative of 





* The following Article is inserted, not as containing the view of the Editors 
on this subject, but as an interesting discussion of a question that it is sup- 
posed will excite the attention of many of our readers. The Author has 
studied the matter with much care, and writes with much conviction and ear- 
nestness, and we are quite willing that he should be heard.—EpiTors. 
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facts ;’’ and he adds, “‘ for his being the Son of God, there is not the 
slightest evidence.” Professor Stuart names thirty who had dis- 
cussed the point, and recites eight different opinions, or names 
eight individuals, towhom the name Melchisedek had been given, 
in the fifteen hundred years, during the discussion of the subject. 
Ambrose, in the fourth century, held that he was the Son of 
God—the Logos—the same who appeared to Abraham and the 
patriarchs. But Professor Stuart maintained the more common 
opinion, “that he vas a righteous and peaceful king; a wor- 
shipper and priest of the Most High God in the land of Ca- 
naan; a friend of Abraham, and of a rank above him.’”’ And 
he treats the opinion of Ambrose rather contemptuously, say- 
ing, ‘As it instituted a comparison between Christ and himself, 
the mere mention of the opinion was its best refutation.” An- 
other esteemed commentator makes substantially the same re- 
mark. And one or the other of these two opinions—that he 
was the Son of God, or a Canaanitish priest, has, in most 
cases, been defended for fifty or a hundred years past. 

When we consider the high standing, for talents, learning, 
and piety, deservedly given to these commentators, from whom 
we are constrained to dissent, we must believe they have not 
given to Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews that scrutiny which 
this diversity of views, and the importance of the subject 
demand. : 

From the difficulty of finding a satisfactory explanation, and 
as we have no other mode of proof than the Scriptures, they must 
be thoroughly and honestly and prayerfully examined. And 
it need not be thought very strange, under the circumstances, 
if expositors have been too ready to accept as true, the opi- 
nion of their able and honored predecessors. But that the 
learned and argumentative apostle followed the subject, with 
its bearing on other points, through six chapters of his epistle, 
is sufficient evidence of its importance. And when we notice 
what he said of the backwardness of the Jews to receive the 
truth, and his labor to give an intelligent and full view of it, 
we cannot believe he dismissed it without the consciousness 
that he had thus exhibited it. 

A worthy commentator remarks, “that we should place our- 
selves in the situation of those to whom Paul wrote, trained up 
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with Jewish feelings and Jewish modes of thought,” and ask 
how Paul’s exposition “would strike their minds.’’ We fully 
agree to this, and add, that the answer would entirely depend 
on a correct view of the point between us and those from whom 
we dissent. Thus, suppose the Hebrews understood Paul to 
mean that Melchisedek was a mere man, king of Salem, and 
priest of the Most High God; yet greater and better than Levi 
or Aaron, and even than their father Abraham. Would they 
not have exclaimed, “What! this Canaanitish priest and king, 
one of the race which our righteous father Noah cursed, greater 
and better than Aaron, or our father Abraham! Away with 
such an interpretation of our sacred record!” 

‘We now look on the other side. When Paul wrote, the Jews 
had for ages been expecting their Messiah, and were much per- 
plexed that he did not appear. Now admit, that when Paul 
began by explaining his name, “the king of righteousness and 
king of peace,” and the particulars following, (Heb. 7: 3,) they 
understood him to give these exalted titles and attributes to 
their own Messiah, the Lord Jesus Christ; and can any one 
for a moment doubt how that “would strike their minds?” 

With this view of Melchisedek, though it would be quite new 
to them, they would see that they had no ground to be displeased 
with the end of Aaron’s priesthood, for in view of Christ’s 
priesthood Aaron’s was no longer needed. They would also, 
readily see, that in Christ, their own Messiah, all that was ty- 
pified in Aaron was spiritualized.and gloriously fulfilled in their 
great High Priest above. They would also see, that Melchise- 
dek who so honored their father Abraham, blessing him and 
pronouncing him blessed of the Most High God, was the Son 
of David—the Son of God, anticipating his incarnation. And 
none can doubt “ how that would strike their minds.”’ Thus, to 
receive this would not be difficult for them to whom their Scrip- 
tures had related similar manifestations. When God appeared 
to Abraham before he destroyed Sodom, we are told that three 
men stood at hisdoor. He received them respectfully and hospita- 
bly entertained them; yet soon it is seen that one of them is God, 
and the other two are recorded angels. So also Jacob at Pe- 
niel wrestled with a man, yet soon Jacob knew it was God. 
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In both these cases it is related as of a man, yet Melchisedek 
is not once called a man in the Jewish Scriptures. Their be- 
lieving then, that he whom Paul styled ‘this man,’ was the Son 
of God, was just what was familiar to them in their Scriptures. 
In view of these facts it is not difficult for all to see that this 
view of Paul’s exposition of Gen. 14: 18-20, would “strike 
their minds”’ most agreeably. 

Besides, if Melchisedek was Christ, it is not travelling out of 
the record to believe that this name was left unexplained 
eighteen hundred years, for this purpose, of Paul’s explaining 
it to the Hebrews, as an argument for the Christian religion, 
taken from this “plainest narrative of facts” in their sacred 
records. As an argument, it was pleasant to them as Jews not 
only, but solemnly convincing to their minds as explaining 
Melchisedek’s superiority to Abraham. (Heb. vii. 6-8.) 

Never was there a people in any age, who had ground for so 
strong attachment to a progenitor as the Jews had for theirs to 
Abraham. Never was there any man who gave such evidence of 
obedience to God, or of whom He spoke in terms of such peculiar 
attachment. So that one of the writers of the New Testament, 
noticing it, said, (James ii. 23,) “‘ And he was called the friend 
of God.” But had the Hebrews understood Paul to mean 
that Melchisedek was of a race which Noah cursed, what could 
Paul have written so much adapted to excite their prejudices 
against his interpretation of their Scriptures? Can any one 
have a doubt? 

These facts and suggestions show that there is no need to apo- 
logize for the present effort. They also impress the conviction, 
that to be useful, it must be so well sustained by the Scrip- 
tures that it may leave no reasonable doubt on the minds of 
intelligent and impartial examiners. This we believe the re- 
cord faithfully examined will do, and clearly prove that Mel- 
chisedek was Christ anticipating his incarnation. And we will 
give the proof:— 

1. The first proof that he was not a mere man, is on the 
face of his introduction: ‘He was the priest of the Most High 
God.” And how manifest is the absurdity, to admit that God 
had as his priest a king of a heathen city, after he had entered 
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into covenant with Abraham, and four hundred years before he 
called Aaron to the priesthood in the family of his friend? And 
when, under the guidance of God, Aaron and his sons were con- 
stituted by so many instructions and requirements as Moses re- 
lates of them; is it not absurd to believe, if he had another 
priest among the Canaanites, that all worth our knowing of 
him was given in those three verses? For we know nothing of 
his church, or his predecessors, or his seed. Nor is there re- 
corded of him beside, any good he ever did or purposed. Be- 
side, he was not a priest, one among a number; but he was the 
priest, as we say emphatically, where we claim there is but one. 
Again, he was the priest of the Most High God. There is no 
other priest in the Bible spoken of in such exalted terms. Not 
even our great High Priest is so distinguished, unless he is the 
Melchisedek of Genesis. With these things in view, we appeal 
to the reader’s common sense, that the manner of his introduc- 
tion is decidedly against the view that we reject. 

2. We derive a.second proof from Heb. vii. 3, a clause which 
most of our commentators use as decisive against our exposi- 
tion: “made like unto the Son of God.” A commentator of 
England says: “Surely the apostle, in this case, would not 
say Christ was a type of himself’ And one of our own 
esteemed commentators says, of the different interpretations, 
‘“‘The most popular of them all, (that is, that Melchisedek was 
Christ,) would force us to adopt the interpretation, that Christ 
. was like himself,” and adds, *‘the bare mention of which is its 
best refutation.” Another equally esteemed says, “that the 
expression here, made like unto the Son of God, proves that 
he himself was not the Son of God. How could he be made 
like himself?” Thus each of the three makes this single clause 
fully decisive against our exposition, which looks a little as if 
the opinion were handed down. 

The point thus assumed as self-evident, is, that when Paul 
said, “made like unto the Son of God,”’ it proves Paul believed 
he was not the Son of God. However strange our purpose may, 
at first sight, appear, we expect to show that this, in accord- 
ance with like passages of Scripture, was Paul’s mode of say- 
ing he was the Son of God. 
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It is quite irrelevant to affirm, that, in our day, when speak- 
ing of likeness, we never involve identity. It is worse than 
useless to affirm that a being is not the one he is said to be like, 
if all the similar and appropriate passages of God’s word show 
they are one. Without full belief of this as the truth, who 
would take our ground, when human authority seems so much 
against us? The commentators said, that “many believed” as 
we have already expressed; yet they give no evidence of effort 
to ascertain the truth by examining the like passages of Scrip- 
ture. There was a more summary way. They seemed to think 
it self-evident that the ‘“‘many” were incompetent to see the 
self-evident truth, or were unwilling to see it. They also 
brought no proof that Melchisedek was not God, or the Son of 
God. Although Melchisedek is not, in the Old Testament, 
once called a man; and though God, as angel or as God, ap- 
peared to Abraham three times before, and thrice afterwards, 
the commentators assume that this middle visit was by a mere 
man. We think these facts give strong presumption that all 
were from God, or the Son of God, especially when the mean- 
ing of his name was “‘king of righteousness and king of peace.” 
Since the creation, was any mere man thus designated? And 
further, “abideth a priest continually;” and this declared by 
Paul eighteen hundred years after he met Abraham. 

But we will examine the passages parallel to Paul’s words— 
“made like unto the Son of God.’ We find but one such in 
the New Testament—(Rev. i. 13)—“‘ One like unto the Son of 
man.” John relates what he heard before he sawhim. He 
heard a great voice behind him saying, I am Alpha and Omega, 
the first and the last, and was told to write in a book what he 
saw. The 17th verse relates that John fell at his feet as dead, 
and he laid his right hand upon him, saying, “Fear not; I am 
the first and I am the last; I am he that liveth and was dead.” 
Can any one doubt, that thus hearing and seeing, John believed 
he was indeed “the Son of man?” If no one who reads this 
can doubt that this was the gospel “Son of man,” could John, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, doubt it? So also 
when Paul said, “‘ Melchisedek was like unto the Son of God,” 
he had no doubt of his being “the Son of God.” Why should 
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we think Paul doubted whether he believed he was the one he 
said he was like? Both are alike the word of God. 

Now, in the Old Testament, (Judges xiii. 8, and the whole 
chapter,) “An angel of the Lord appeared unto the woman, and 
she came unto her husband, the father of Samson, and told 
him that a man of God came to her, and his countenance was 
like the countenance of an angel of God.” This was her way 
of saying he was like an angel. Any one who will read the 
chapter, may see there was no discussion, or any doubt that it 
was an angel. And Manoah prayed that God would send again 
the man of God. And the record is, that he hearkened to his 
voice and sent the angel. This makes it entirely plain, as God 
answered his prayer by sending again the angel, that they both 
understood that the man of God was the angel; and that so 
Manoah’s wife meant, by “like an angel,” that he was an 
angel. Aud, in the chapter, he is six times called an angel. 

A third parallel passage is found in Daniel—(iii. 25)—“And 
Nebuchadnezzar said, Did we not cast three men into the fire? 
Lo! I see four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, and 
the form of the fourth is like the Son of God.” This, as to 
the words, is more like Paul’s than the others, but of precisely 
the same in meaning. Yet it is entirely plain that Nebuchad- 
nezzar was fully satisfied it was the one whom he said he was 
like. He believed it was the Son of God thus interposing to 
save his three servants from his idolatrous rage. And there is 
no ground for one doubt of this belief, for he immediately 
turned from his idolatry, and ordained that any one who even 
spoke anything against the true God should be utterly de- 
stroyed. What more can be asked than this single and exact 
parallel to prove, that when Paul said Melchisedek was like 
unto the Son of God, it was his mode of saying he was the 
Son of God? 

We bring but one other passage to prove, that, in those days, 
the expression of likeness often, if not commonly, meant iden- 
tity: (Daniel vii. 18, 14, 17:) “I saw in the night visions, and 
behold one like the Son of man came with the clouds of hea- 
ven to the Ancient of Days, and they brought him near before 
him, and there was given unto him dominion and a kingdom; 
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that all people, nations, and languages should serve him; his 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom shall not 
be destroyed.’ Here we find in prophecy the same name given 
to Christ which was given to him more than seventy times in 
the New Testament,.and by which he often spoke of himself; 
and the resemblance to other prophecies of his glorious king- 
dom, leaves no doubt on the mind of any intelligent reader 
who is meant by the Son of man. Is there any room to doubt 
that when Daniel said like the Son of man, he knew by the 
Spirit it was the Son of man—yes, the gospel Son of man? 
Seeing how plain it is to us, there is no ground to think it was 
not as plain to Daniel. Then, if Daniel knew that he whom 
he said was like the Son of man, was the Son of man, what 
ground is there for doubt in Paul’s case, that, when he only 
expressed likeness, he involved identity? When he said Mel- 
chisedek was like the Son of God, he meant he was the Son 
of God, if the proof from these parallel passages cannot be 
destroyed. Each is a distinct proof of the point. We can 
see no ground for doubt, except from one word of Paul’s case, 
which is not in the others—“ made”’ like; we mean this word 
made. But two of our most esteemed commentators fully re- 
move any uncertainty on this word. Professor Stuart says, 
that the Greek word does not mean “‘ made” like, but like to, 
possibly likened to, that is, being compared to.” And the 
other commentator is explicit in the same way. 

3. There is a third proof of great force, if indeed it is not 
of itself decisive in the case. It is found in Paul's declara- 
tions concerning the order of Melchisedek and the order of 
Aaron. Six times we find the phrase, the order of Melchise- 
dek. (Heb. v. 6, 10, vi. 20,.and vii. 11, 17, 21. The same 
also in Psalm cx. 4.) We cannot believe that Paul, who used 
no word without meaning, used this phrase six times concern- 
ing the principal person in this discussion, and about his dis- 
tinguishing office, without its having a specific and command- 
ing influence in designating his person and office. 

Perhaps there was no part of their law which the Hebrews 
better understood or more highly prized than that concerning 
the Aaronic priesthood. And a very important part of this 
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was that of offering sacrifices, which Paul had introduced to 
make plain his argument. And he compared Aaron’s priest- 
hood with Melchisedek’s and Christ’s in five or six chapters. 
There can be little doubt that they knew whether Paul’s com- 
parisons or contrasts of the two priesthoods gave a correct view 
of Aaron’s priesthood; whether they could judge correctly of 
Melchisedek’s or not. That we may judge correctly of both, 
it is essential to know what he meant by the word order, which 
he used seven times, and once particularly with reference to 
the sacrifices of the Levitical law—the order of Aaron, (vii. 
11.) Webster’s definition is, ‘‘Order—the established mode 
of proceeding.” The order of Aaron then is, the mode or 
manner established by Levitical law for the priests in offering 
their sacrifices. We find the word order used but once in the 
New Testament, in regard to sacrifices, beside Paul’s use in 
Hebrews. This is in Luke i. 8: ‘Zachariah exercised the 
priest’s office in the order of his course.” That is, he obeyed 
the Levitical law of his course in the priesthood. In 1 Chron. 
xxii. 6, we find that David divided the sons of Levi, who were 
many thousands, into twenty-four courses, and gave them their 
respective portions by lot. In 1 Chron. vi. 32, we learn that 
they severally “‘waited on their service according to order.” 
In xiii. 10, we are told that David moved the Ark from the 
house of Abinadab on a new cart, which was contrary to order, 
that is, it was a breach of Levitical law; and when the oxen 
shook it, Uzza put forth his hand to steady it, and was struck 
dead. The law required that it should be carried on the 
shoulders of the Levites by the staves attached to its sides. 
In 1 Chron. xv. 15, we learn that the next time David moved 
the Ark, he was careful to go according “‘to order.” In xv. 
18, he said to the people, ‘‘Because ye did it not at the first, 
(that is, when Uzza was smitten,) the Lord our God made 
a breach upon us, because we sought him not after the “ due 
order.” These cases fully show what Paul meant by the word 
order. It is plain, that, in their sacrifices, and other pre- 
scribed duty, they must strictly obey the Levitical law. For 
accurate views, we must take Paul’s exposition to the law for 
the high priest’s sacrifices, and there look for their agreement: 
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The first three chapters of Leviticus are occupied with the 
sacrifices of individuals in which the Levites were to take a 
part, but no anointed priest, or high priest took any part. But 
in the 4th chapter is the particular case which Paul discussed, 
the sacrifices of an anointed, or high priest, for his own sins, and 
the sins of the people. In this chapter, from the 3d verse to 
the 12th, are the particulars for the priest’s sin, then from the 
13th to 21st is described the sacrifice for the people’s sin; 
then in the 9th chapter, 7th to the 14th verse, is described the 
offering for the priest; and from 15th to 22d, the sacrifice for 
the people. Thus, as in the 4th chapter, so here the priest 
must offer first for himself and then for the peoples then in 
the 16th chapter, from 8d to 6th verse, Aaron shall offer his 
bullock for himself and his house, and from 7th to 9th verse, 
offer the goat for the people. Here again is the same dis- 
tinction, which makes the “order” of Aaron, first for himself, 
then for the people. Then in this 16th chapter both of these 
sacrifices are repeated with the addition of incense. And by 
the 17th verse, the priest is to be alone in the Tabernacle till 
he has made an atonement for himself and his household, and 
for all the congregation of Israel. These four descriptions of 
the Levitical law for Aaron’s offering for himself and his fa- 
mily, with his offering for the people, are all which we find on 
this point; and they fully make plain what Paul meant by “ the 
order of Aaron.” 

We then turn to Heb. 7: 27, and read, “Who needeth not 
as those high priests, to offer sacrifice, for himself, and for 
the errors of the people.” So again, 9: 7th verse. Thus we 
find Aaron’s order six times, four in Leviticus, and twice by 
Paul. And they give it as plainly as our language can ex- 
press it, first for himself, and then for the people. 

As Paul was a Jew, and well understood their law, and was 
writing to his brethren, who also understood it; and as we have 
ascertained his meaning of the phrase, the order of Aaron, we are 
authorized to claim, that this word order must have a like mean- 
ing, as used with Melchisedek, that is, the sacrifice and manner 
of offering it. And as the comparison was between Aaron and 
Christ, if we find Christ’s order, we have Melchisedek’s too, 
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for five out of the six times, in which the apostle mentions 
Melchisedek’s priesthood, he says the two are alike,—“ Christ 
was after the order of Melchisedek.” 

Paul also gave Uhrist’s order four times. (Heb. 7: 27,) “This 
he did once, when he offered up himself.” (9: 12,) “By his 
own blood, he entered into the holy place.” (26th verse,) ‘“ He 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” (And again, 10: 11, 
12,) “Every priest standeth . . offering, oftentimes, the 
same sacrifices, which can never take away sin; but this man, 
after he had offered one sacrifice for sins, forever sat down on 
the right hand of God.” Here we have Christ's order in 
the 12th verse set in distinct contrast with Aaron’s in the 
11th verse. Thus, seeing we have shown six times, that Aaron’s 
was first for himself and then for the people; and also Christ’s 
order, one sacrifice of himself and six times, in contrast with 
Aaron’s, and five times, that Christ was after the order of Mel- 
chisedek, it follows indisputably, that as Melchisedek’s and 
Christ’s order was the same, that Melchisedek made but one 
sacrifice, and that of himself, then Melchisedek was Christ. 

4, We now give as a fourth proof of our exposition, the 
superiority of Melchisedek to Abraham, and all his seed, as 
expressed, Heb. 7: T-10, ‘And without all contradiction, the 
less is blessed of the better. (9th verse,) And as I may so say, 
Levi also who receiveth tithes, paid tithes in Abraham, for he 
was yet in the loins of his father, when Melchisedek met him.” 
The 7th verse shows at a glance, that Melchisedek was not 
only greater, but better than Abraham. If, as we are proving, 
Melchisedek was the Son of God, it needs not a word to show 
our harmony with both these declarations. But that Melchi- 
sedek, a king, and priest in a heathen city, cf whom not a sin- 
gle worthy action is known, beside what is said of him in these 
three verses in Genesis, was greater and better than Abraham 
and all his seed, who can believe? 

For these three verses, (7-10) are considered by our ablest 
and best commentators, not only as raising Melchisedek above 
Abraham, but also above all his posterity. For this we need 
cite but one. Professor Stuart says, (p. 393,) ‘“ Moreover, 
since the patriarch or head of a nation, was reckoned in the 
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East, as exceeding in dignity, all his descendants; so if Mel- 
chisedek’s dignity exceeded that of Abraham, it would exceed 
that of all his descendants, among whom were the Levitical 
priests.” And is it not strange, that among so many as have 
written on this subject, few if any, have noticed the fact, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was one of Abraham’s seed? Thus they 
forgot the first verse of the New Testament, “‘ The book of the 
generation of Jesus Christ, the Son of David, the Son of Abra- 
ham.” 

Reader, just think of this, one of the consequences of their 
view. This Canaanitish priest and king of a city, (whose ex- 
istence is doubted,) greater and better than the Lord Jesus 
Christ! From some acquaintance with Professor Stuart, we 
must believe, if he had remembered this verse, he surely would 
have blotted out the remark we have just quoted from his pen, 
even if it would not have arrested his erroneous interpretation 
of Gen. 14: 18, 19, 20. 

But here it may be suggested, that since we also believe 
that Mechisedek was superior to Abraham and his seed, of 
whom Christ was one, we also make him superior to Christ. 
There would, indeed, be some trouble here, if we did not prove 
that Melchisedek was Christ, and that he was God and man 
united. 

On this point, there is another thing we must not omit. If 
Melchisedek was Christ, the helper and strength of his people, 
we see how appropriate was his meeting Abraham on his return 
from this brotherly expedition, probably weary and exhausted, 
and refreshing him and his men with bread and wine. Nor 
was it less appropriate in these circumstances, that Abraham, 
the father of all the children of God on earth should pay tithes, 
to his, as well as our great High Priest. But if the other ex- 
position is truth, just think of all God’s children on earth, 
through father Abraham, paying tithes to a Canaanitish priest! 
And was there ever any thing claimed, or defended, on the 
subject of religion, more absurd or ridiculous than this? 

5. We find a fifth evidence for our exposition in the first nine 
verses of the 5th chapter of Hebrews. The 6th verse is thus: 
‘‘ He saith also in another place, Thou art a priest forever after 
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the order of Melchisedek.” 7th verse, “ Who, in the days of 
his flesh,” &. Any one who understands the grammar of the 
English language will see that this relative pronoun, who, by 
what follows it, fully describing the Saviour, clearly makes 
Melchisedek to be Christ, just as plainly as it is said that Mel- 
chisedek brought bread and wine to Abraham, unless our 
learned grammarians are all of them in error, or unless the 
passage is mistranslated, and neither of these has ever been 
suspected so far as has been published. 

6. A sixth evidence is found in the first fifteen verses of the 
7th chapter of Hebrews. In the third verse alone there are 
seven distinct things declared of Melchisedek, and in the 
nine following verses, eight or ten things are spoken. But 
whether more or less in number, any person who reads can see, 
that Paul declares they are spoken of Melchisedek. Then in 
the thirteenth verse he says, ‘‘For he of whom these things are 
spoken (Melchisedek,) pertains to another tribe.” Then surely 
this Melchisedek of whom Paul wrote, was not a Canaanitish 
priest. Yes, and he pertained to a tribe of which no one gave 
attendance at the altar, for it is evident that our Lord was of 
the tribe of Judah. Thus it is plain and certain as those 
things were spoken by Paul, of Melchisedek, and of one, also, 
not of Levi, but of Judah, and who was our Lord,—then Mel- 
chisedek was Christ. 

We will close by showing how they from whom we dissent, 
explain Paul’s words. They make Paul’s language fictitious, 
counterfeit, or, as to their common, true meaning, false. That 
is, they explain his words in Heb. 7: 3, as not having their 
well known common meaning, nor anything like their usual 
meaning, but wholly unlike it. 

Paul was a learned man, a close logical reasoner, and an 
able and correct writer, and he spoke to the point without eva- 
sion. On these accounts, but above all, as his language was 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, we are bound to be- 
lieve just what his words plainly express, unless absolutely con- 
strained to vary. If this is truth, we solemnly ask those who 
reject our exposition whether their interpretation agrees with 
this truth? Thus we inquire, Did Paul believe that Melchise- 
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dek was without father or mother, as the third verse expresses 
it? Answer, “Certainly in one sense. The phrase means li- 
terally, one who has no father or mother. But the apostle 
says there was no such genealogical table in regard to Melchi- 
sedek.” Strange indeed! that the priest of some Canaanitish 
church had no genealogical table among the Jews! 

Again of this heathen priest, ‘‘ Having neither beginning of 
days nor end of life.” One of our commentators says, “‘ This 
is a more difficult expression than the others. But the mean- 
ing is, that in the record of Moses the beginning or end of his 
life is not found.” How strange that the great apostle should 
occupy his time in telling his Hebrew brethren that which they 
well knew before he was born. And yet this great difficulty is 
just as easily removed as the others. Or, if it referred to his 
office, ‘So far as the record goes it had neither beginning nor 
end.” Wonderful indeed, that the Jews had no record of a Ca- 
naanitish priest’s office! ‘ Again, abideth a priest continually.” 
And this record eighteen hundred years after he met Abra- 
ham. Ah, “But this means only so far as the record goes.” 
Or rather, so far as the record does not go. For no one of 
common sense ever thought of searching Jewish records for 
any other priest’s office, but one of Aaron’s order. 

Again. “Of whom it is witnessed that he liveth.” “A 
very difficult verse,” says Professor Stuart. ‘‘This,” says 
another commentator, “is an exceedingly difficult expression, 
one which has greatly perplexed commentators.”’ We can see 
no consistency in admitting great, yes, exceedingly difficult ex- 
pressions, when they are thought by great and good men, so 
easily removed, by just saying they were not in the Jewish re- 
cords, for this we all knew before, and also knew that they 
could not have had any place there. 

Or, if one chooses not to take the whole responsibility of re- 
moving such serious obstacles to his course, it is sometimes not 
difficult to find one to take a part of it. “ That he liveth.” 
‘** He’ was alive,” or as Grotius says, ‘the record is merely that 
he lived.’’ We solemnly ask, is Grotius to be adopted in un- 
equivocally contradicting the explicit declarations of God’s 
word? ‘Of whom it is witnessed.”” The commentator says, 
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‘6of whom the record is.”” And he adds, ‘There is not in Ge- 
nesis, indeed, any direct record that he lives, but there is the 
absence of a record that he died.” 

Nay, nay! That is not Paul’s way of making out a record, 
that there is no opposing record. The Greek is the same that 
Paul uses in Rom. 38: 21, *‘ Being witnessed by the law and the 
prophets.” That is, the record is in the Old Testament. 
And there we find the record, and a real record, not a ficti- 
tious one. Not a record by the absence of a record. A true 
record of the true Melchisedek, not of a Canaanitish priest. 
And the record is repeated, (as 2 Sam. 22: 47—Ps. 18: 46, 
our translation, 47th verse,) ‘* The Lord liveth, and blessed be 
my rock,” &c., and Job 19: 25, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” In view of this full proof we hesitate not to aflirm, 
that the declaration of Grotius is palpably and grossly false. 
And how learned and pious commentators could be satisfied 
with this exposition by Grotius of a plain, unambiguous pas- 
sage, we are glad it is not our business to explain. 

One of the commentators suggested that those who differed 
from him, mystified. But we cheerfully submit it to the 
judgment of every reader, that this plain natural exposition of 
this long contested subject, instead of leading us to mystify, 
has constrained us, if constraint was necessary, to take the op- 
posite course, and the mystifying is surely with our friends on 
the other side, for we ask what is mystifying, if changing the 
meaning of six or seven phrases in a single verse into some- 
thing not having the least resemblance to the natural well-known 
meaning, does not deserve this unfavorable word—mystify ? 

The attributes given by Paul to Melchisedek, (Heb. 7: 1- 
10,) are those which the Scriptures never give to the greatest 
and best of our race. Yet Paul gives not the slightest hint 
that they do not, in their natural and full meaning belong to 
Melchisedek,—the king of righteousness and king of peace. 
Shall we then not fear to give to a mere man the glorious at- 
tributes of our Saviour God? If Melchisedek was a mere man, 
a king and priest of a heathen city, none will affirm that the 
things spoken of him by Paul were true in the common mean- 
ing of his words. But if, as we have expressed, Melchisedek 
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was the Lord Jesus Christ, then are these declarations strictly 
true, otherwise they are grossly fictitious. Thus, in his hu- 
manity, he had no father; as to his Divinity, he had no mo- 
ther; as to descent, he was without it—he was underived; he 
had neither beginning of days nor end of life; and who so like 
the Son of God as Jesus the Son of man; and as to his “ abiding 
a priest continually,” Paul in another passage, happily ex- 
presses it, “‘ He ever (Heb. 7: 25,) liveth to make intercession 
for them ”’ that believe. 

Thus, while the things spoken of Melchisedek, if a mere 
Canaanitish priest and king, are utterly inconsistent with rea- 
son or revelation; if spoken of the Son of God—the Son of 
man—the Son of David—the Son of Abraham, they are in- 
teresting, precious, and most glorious realities. 

We close with one remark. Let those who would correctly 
exhibit a contested Scriptural point, be duly on their guard 
against the influence of their great and good predecessors, and 
firmly adhere to the Protestant axiom, “‘ The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” 





ARTICLE IV. 
THE DIVINE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 


EXAMINATION OF AN ARTICLE IN THE NEW ENGLANDER OF NOVEMBER, 1860. 


Ir is often and truly said of late, that most of our modern 
heresies are old ones now vamped, with some supposed addi- 
tional support. And of such is the one which we now propose 
to examine. It is the old Appolinarian theory, that Christ 
had no human soul—a theory extensively discussed and con- 
demned many centuries ago. It has long been thought to be 
hopelessly defunct and buried. But Mr. Goodwin and others 
have attempted to galvanize it into life by batteries con- 
structed from human science. P. W. Ellsworth, M.D., in his 
“Examination of the two Natures of Christ,’”’ has undertaken 
to show, from his knowledge of Physiology,—a science of which 
our orthodox theologians are unfortunately ignorant,—that the 
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divine soul of Christ was necessarily compressed by his bodily 
organs to human dimensions; thus causing him to appear as if 
he had a human soul while he had none. If Mr. G. does not 
take this ground, he avoids one difficulty to which Dr. E. is 
obnoxious, viz.: if Christ’s body thus compressed his divine 
soul while he was on earth, it must do so eternally, since he is 
to dwell in this truly human body forever. But Mr. G. would 
seem to treat the subject more psychologically. He insists, p. 
852, that the “advancing science of man” supports his view— 
that ‘a deeper and truer knowledge of the person of Christ 
is to be understood, if at all, only in connection with a deeper 
and truer knowledge of man.” We will examine his positions 
and arguments, so far as we can understand them, not so much 
because they are in themselves important, as because of the 
prestige and extensive circulation given them by their publi- 
cation in a popular periodical. 

Mr. Goodwin says, p. 853, “The common, orthodox belief of 
two natures in one person; one the Logos, or divine nature; 
the other a human nature, consisting of a physical body and 
a reasonable soul,”’ is liable to objections ‘too obvious to need 
anything more than a statement of them.” And if he gives 
any statement of them, as he evidently intends to do indi- 
rectly, they are the following: the difficulty of conceiving how 
these “two souls could exist together” in “one person,” or 
how they could exist together, ‘‘and yet preserve their indi- 
vidual integrity;” the notion of “two rational souls in one 
person is a confusion too great for a rational faith in Christ ;” 
there is “no need of supposing a Auman soul in Christ, when 
a divine soul will answer the conditions and terms of the 
problem;”’ and, especially, p. 854, “there is no clear warrant 
in the Scripture for such a supposition.”’ But if the reader 
sees the force of these “obvious” objections, he sees what we 
cannot. 

Next Mr. Goodwin speaks of there being “ practical objections 
to the theory in question—more weighty than those of reason.” 
Yet he mentions but one. “By this theory,’ he says, “the 
divine and the human in Christ are practically separated; a 
man is, as it were, thrust between our faith and the being we 
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worship; it is not the divinity, but the humanity of Christ that 
we really approach. The divine is still separated from us by 
the intervention of a human soul.’’ But we find it very diffi- 
cult to feel the force of this objection. We doubt very much 
whether those who believe the Saviour to have a human as well 
as a divine soul, do not approach his divinity as readily and as 
intimately by faith as this author or any of his adherents. But 
more of this hereafter. 

Rejecting the orthodox theory as “unsatisfactory, and at 
best a clumsy one,”’ the author calls upon us, p. 855, to “turn 
for relief and guidance to the words of inspiration, where the 
true doctrine, if anywhere, is contained; could we but pene- 
trate their deep and comprehensive import.’ And he under- 
takes to guide us to their right understanding by telling us, 
“what is the Scripture doctrine of the Incarnation.” In doing 
which he quotes: “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” And this he declares to teach that “He who was 
God, was made, or became man,” not figuratively, but literally. 
He says: “The doctrine is not, that the Divine Word was 
united to a man, however close and intimate the conjunction, 
but he decame man; mysteriously passing over into, and ¢denti- 
fying his divine nature with, the human.” The latter italies 
are ours. But this is transcending the Catholic doctrine of 
transubstantiation. In support of their doctrine, Catholics 
insist on the literal meaning of (ore) zs in the passages, “ This 
is my body: Matth. xxvi. 26, and, “For my flesh 7s meat in- 
deed, and my blood is drink indeed:” John vi. 55. So our 
author insists that (odp¢ ¢yévero) “was made flesh:” John i. 14, 
signifies literally that divinity became humanity; or, in his 
own words, that the incarnation consists in Christ’s “ myste- 
riously passing over into, and identifying his divine nature 
with the human.” How then would he explain the declaration 
of Paul, that Christ was “made sin for us, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him?”’ 2 Cor. v. 21. 

But .if a thing literally becomes something different from 
what it was before, it must cease to be what it was before. If, 
then, Christ became man in this sense, he must have ceased to 
be God. But this Mr. G. denies. He insists, (p. 856,) that 
after his incarnation, Christ was both divine and human. In 
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this, then, he far exceeds the Papists, who insist that in transub- 
stantiation the bread and wine are “‘annthilated and replaced 
by the body and blood of Christ,” saying, in their liturgy, 
“This is not dread, but God and man, my Saviour.” It is 
easy to conceive of Christ’s taking humanity in connection 


‘with his divinity, while it is difficult to conceive of his body 


and blood positively assuming the form and substance—bread 
and wine. But how much more difficult to conceive of his di- 
vinity becoming humanity, and yet remaining divinity still. 

In proof that the humanity of Christ was “real and com- 
plete,” Mr. G. appropriately quotes the following Scriptures: 
“ In all things it behooved him to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest ;” ‘For we 
have not a high priest that cannot be touched with a feeling 
of our infirmities, but was tempted in all points like as we are, 
yet without sin.” But these passages seem anything but fa- 
vorable to his theory. For, though he says they seem to ex- 
clude a twofold spiritual nature, meaning a human and divine 
soul, we think otherwise. How could he have been “in all 
things made like unto his brethren,” if, while they had human 
souls, he had none? If he was truly “the man, Christ Jesus,” 
he must have had all that is essential to humanity. And 
nothing is more essential than the human soul. And how can 
he be said to be touched with a feeling of our infirmities, and 
“to be tempted in all points like as we are,” if he has had no 
finite soul to be tried? Yet our author insists elsewhere, that 
if there were exact likeness between Christ and his people, he 
could not have had two souls, while they have each only one. 
But his likeness to them consisted not in the number, but in the 
nature of his soul. The “all things’ in which Christ is said 
to be made like unto his brethren evidently mean human, and 
not divine things. Christ’s preparation for human redemp- 
tion consisted in his humiliation. He did not need, therefore, 
both to take humanity on himself and to confer divinity on 
man. He was made like to his brethren in the full gospel 
sense by assuming all that was essentially human in them. 
And when it is said he was “found in fashion as a man,” it 
evidently means the fashion of the race as it existed before his 
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Incarnation, and, therefore, as eens both a human body 
and a human soul. 

Mr. Goodwin attempts (pp. 857, 8) to give “such a concep- 
tion of his theory-as will afford a basis for a clear and rational 
faith in the Redeemer.” And here it is. He says: ‘‘It is the 
identity of the divine and human in the person of Christ, so 
that it is proper to speak of his nature as the divine-human, 
and his humanity as a divine humanity. Christ is not God 
and man united, each nature retaining its own separate indivi- 
duality and functions, nor yet a fusion of the two, forming an 
intermediate or compound nature; but their identity in a per- 
son who is both divine and human in all his attributes. The 
idea of Scripture is not that the Logos assumed or put on hu- 
manity, (except indeed the outward form or body of man,) nor 
that he united it to himself as a foreign nature, but that he 
became man, without losing his real divinity. The divine in 
Christ 7s the human, and the human in Him is divine.’ This 
language cannot be called voz et preterea nihil, nor can it be said 
to be “full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” For it evi- 
dently means something, though it is difficult to see that it 
means anything which is not absolutely absurd. It does but 
reiterate in a variety of expressions what is positively impossi- 
ble, viz., that divinity and humanity in Christ become one and 
the same thing, (for such is the force of “identity” and “iden- 
tifying’’ as used here and elsewhere (p. 855) by the author,) 
and yet that his divinity and humanity remain the same as be- 
fore his incarnation; in other words, that they become one and 
the same thing, and yet remain distinctly two different things— 
that the one is the same as the other, and yet the one is not 
the other. Such is his inconceivable “conception,” intended to 
afford “a basis for a clear rational faith.” 

The author of this “conception” attempts, however, to 
“verify” it, and “make it intelligible” by considering what 
he calls “two prior or fundamental truths respecting the nature 
of man and of God.” And in the first place he insists (p. 858) 
that man is “kindred to God in his nature; of the same kind 
with Him in his spiritual attributes; essentially like his Crea- 
tor.” In support of this position he quotes the declaration of 
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Moses, that ‘God created man in his own image—in the image 
of God created he him.” But though image does mean like- 
ness, it does not necessarily mean likeness of essence, much 
less sameness. Besides, if in this instance it did indicate an 
essential likeness between the Creator and the creature, then 
there could be but little difference between the first and second 
Adam, while Scripture teaches us the difference is immense. 
For the latter is said to be “the image of the invisible God:” 
Col. i. 15, and “the express image of his person:” Heb. i. 3, 
yet he insists further on the essential likeness of God and man 
by indirectly asserting that the issues of the two are the same; 
that “right and justice are not one thing. in our minds and 
another in God;” that our “conscience is the voice of God;”’ 
that “human reason, in its purity and integrity, is a ray of the 
divine reason, and its light the érve light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world;” that “love in its purest 
human manifestation is identical with, and the inspiration of 
that love which flows from the divine heart.” He utters these 
assertions as if they were literally and self-evidently true, 
whereas, if taken in their intended literal sense, they are self- 
evidently false. 

Mr. Goodwin gives us to understand (p. 859) that one rea- 
son why he insists on man’s having been originally made di- 
vine, is to remove “‘one of the greatest hinderances to the re- 
ception of the doctrine” of Christ’s incarnation. ‘This diffi- 
culty,” he says, is “the low and degrading conception of human 
nature prevalent in the world;” adding, “The prevalent con- 
ception of humanity has been inconsistent with the idea that 
it can be divine; and so the truth is disbelieved that God can 
become human.” Quite “a bright idea” that, of showing that 
Christ, the divine One, could become man, because man was 
divine already. So he goes on to argue that “God created 
man originally with special reference to the incarnation, that 
he might have a mould or type of being in the creation which 
he might afterwards fill with himself.” And he adds, that “man, 
as God made him.to be, is one of transcendent dignity and 
glory; the realization of which is only seen in the man Christ 
Jesus.” And alluding to his genealogy, he adds “Jesus was 
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not more the Son of God in divine than in his human genera- 
tion.” And if so, as much of Christ’s divinity was derived 
from Mary as from the Holy Ghost. In these endeavors to 
glorify human nature, our author pursues the same direction 
with Unitarians. But he far outruns them. They have much 
more to say of the dignity of human nature than the orthodox. 
Yet they do not go far enough to be convinced of the divinity 
of Christ. But if they believed with our author that all men 
were truly divine, they would readily believe that the Man of 
Nazareth was divine. 

But Mr. Goodwin has something more to say, and which he 
regards as “‘greater and more blessed” to prove the fitness of 
God and man to meet in the Saviour’s incarnation. He en- 
deavors to lessen the distance between them, not only by 
raising man to the divine, but in sinking God to the human. 
He says, (pp. 860, 1,) “‘Not only is it true, that there is in man 
something which is truly and properly divine, it is also true 
that there is in God something which is truly and properly 
human. There is humanity in the Deity, which is the original 
from which our own humanity is derived;” and, he asserts, 
“the reality of this is testified on almost every page of the 
Bible.” But how do you suppose he attempts to make out 
this assertion? It is by insisting that the human language in 
which the Bible represents the thoughts, feelings, and actions 
of the Deity, is to be understood literally as asserting that he 
really thought, felt, and acted like a man. We are accustomed 
to regard such language as figurative, and used by way of ac- 
commodation to the human mind, and as being the only mode 
of expression that men could understand. But this our author 
denies, insisting that ‘God expresses himself in this human 
way, because he really thinks and feels thus, and the outward 
form corresponds to the inward reality as it exists in himself; 
because God himself is human, at least, in some parts of his 
nature.” Whereas, the fact, that the Scriptures speak of God 
as thinking, feeling, and acting as a man, no more proves him 
to be human than the fact that they speak of him as a sun, @ 
rock, and a tower, proves him to be material. 

Again, our author contends that the term person, as applied 
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in the Scripture to God, is proof of his humanity. He does 
it in the following roundabout way: (p. 861,) “The same truth 
is involved, as might easily be shown, in the very personality 
of the Deity; for this conception of God as a person is a finite 
and human conception. We cannot conceive of God as a per- 
son, except through the mould of our own personality, 7. ¢., as 
human. And either this conception, which the whole Scrip- 
tures warrant, is a falsity, or there is humanity contained in 
the Divine Being.” Ah! is it so? Must eternal things be 
exactly in accordance with the “conceptions” which we are 
led to form of them by the descriptions that are given of them 
in the word of God? What? and where then is heaven? And 
what, exactly, are the enjoyments and suffering in the world 
to come? The profoundest theologians have thought the term 
person to be very indefinite, and as meaning something different 
when applied to God from what it does when applied to man. 
But Mr. G. has discovered that it has but one meaning, and 
that is humanity; consequently, when it is applied to God, it 
proves him to be human. And yet we cannot refrain from 
asking him some questions on the subject. The first is, Whence 
he got his information as to the definite meaning of person, 
and whether it is reliable? Another is, Where is the word 
person applied to God irrespective of Christ? And as he 
seems to admit the Trinitarian doctrine of three persons in the 
Godhead, (pp. 861, 2, 8,) we have yet to ask, if he believes there 
are three men in the Godhead? 

Another argument urged by Mr. Goodwin is drawn (p. 862) 
from the “human apparitions made in the Old Testament. 
Being made before the incarnation, they indicate,’’ he thinks, 
“an essential humanity in the very being and nature of God.” 
But, (as we have been seeing,) if human language spoken by 
God can be no proof of his essential humanity, neither can 
human forms assumed by him afford such proof; especially, as 
the author admits, that these “theophanies’’ did not consist in 
assuming “‘a real human body, but probably a temporary phan- 
tasm.”” For how can a false human appearance prove a real 
human essence? Nor did Jehovah always appear in human 
form. To Moses he manifested himself by the burning bush; 
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to the Israelites in the wilderness, by the pillar of cloud and 
fire; and on Sinai in flames and darkness and tempest. And 
Christ manifested himself in his true divinity to John on Pat- 
mos in the form of a lamb “having seven horns and seven 
eyes.” Besides, if humanity is an essential essence of the 
Deity, how is it that ‘““No man hath seen God at any time?” 

“One more argument for the essential humanity of the 
Word is derived,” says our author, (p. 862,) “from the fact 
that the humanity of Christ as it now is, including his glorified 
or celestial body, is eternal.”” He then comes somehow to 
the conclusion (p. 863) that what he calls “the divine humanity 
in the person of Christ, rests upon and supposes a prior truth, 
viz., the divine humanity as it exists in God.” The abstract 
of this argument, if it be one, is, that what is to exist for eter- 
nity to come must have existed from eternity past. And if so, 
man must be like his Maker, “from everlasting to everlasting,”’ 
for the human soul is immortal. He is not then “of yester- 
day.” But this is far outreaching Dr. E. Beecher in his Con- 
flict of Ages. 

But, in this connection, the author says: “‘ The incarnation, 
or God becoming man, is but the manifestation of a hidden 
reality in the Divine Being, viz., the humanity of Deity.” Ac- 
cording to this, the incarnation wrought no real change in God 
or man. It only made manifest what always had been. But 
how different this from the account which he gave of it, (p. 
855.) We have seen that in answer to the question, “‘ What is 
the Scripture doctrine of the incarnation? he quoted the words 
of John: ‘The Word was made flesh,’ and added, ‘the teach- 
ing is, that He who was God was made, or became man—mys- 
teriously passing over into, and identifying his divine nature 
with the human.” How different this from the statement that 
Christ always had been both man and God, and his incarna- 
tion was only a show of what he eternally had been. Does 
“the mystery of godliness” amount to nothing more? 

In reply to the argument that ‘‘ Christ grew up from infancy 
increasing in wisdom as in stature,” as did the infant John; 
' (Luke i. 80, ii, 52,) and, therefore, like him, he must have had 
a human soul as well as body, he replies, (p. 865,) “Infancy 
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and mental development are human conditions, and we find no 
greater difficulty in supposing a divine soul to be brought under 
these (human) conditions, (of infancy,) and experiencing them, 
than any other laws and limitations of the human state.” Nor 
do we. But the question is, How can a divine mind be reduced 
at all to human limitations? Yet he goes on with his infer- 
ences just as if he had already proved his premises. He says, 
“If the divine Word can become man at all, or reduce his di- 
vinity to the form and experience of a man, he may reduce it 
still farther to the experience of a child.” This is excellent 
reasoning with only one difficulty in its way; and that is an 
insurmountable if. ‘The divine Word cannot become man” 
in his sense of the term. He has not reduced and cannot re- 
duce his divine mind to “human conditions.” The Infinite 
cannot become finite. Omniscience cannot become ignorance. 

After all, Mr. Goodwin confesses (pp. 865, 6,) that a human 
soul in some sense there must be in the person of Christ, else 
he is not really human. But does he mean by “a human soul 
in some sense,” a real human soul? Not at all. He labors 
rather to show that it is in mo sense truly human. But how 
could an unreal human soul make Christ “really human?” He 
asserts that this so-called human soul “is not distinct from the 
divine, but one and the same spiritual essence, which is both 
divine and human, or the ddentity of the divine and human in 
the same personality.” But if Christ had a real human soul, 
however intimately connected with his divine, why does not the 
author say so, instead of laboring all along to disprove it, or 
to conceal it by merging it in the divine? His chief aim seems 
to be to show that the two are not distinct, but tdentical—“ one 
and the same spiritual essence.’’ And if they be one and the 
same, why have not Unitarians as good ground to deny that 
Christ had a divine soul as Mr. G. to deny that he had a 
human? Yet the chief difficulty with his position is its im- 
possibility—the impossibility of a soul's being both one thing 
and another thing at the same time. He seems to think, how- 
ever, that he has proved its possibility “in the fact that the 
spiritual divine nature includes the human, or that there is 
essential humanity in the bosom of Deity.” But is not the 
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thing included distinct from the thing that includes it? Is not 
‘essential humanity” something distinct from “the bosom of 
Deity” which contains it? Is it not plainly impossible for 
both to be the same? Uspecially is it not impossible for one 
to be itself, and at the same time to be something else? If we 
need to see this absurdity more clearly, we need but consider 
more distinctly the meaning of the term “‘identity’’ so often 
used by our author. It does not mean exact likeness, but posi- 
tive sameness. Two things may be perfectly alike; yet they 
are not the same—the one is not the other. Whereas, if two 
things were identical, the one must be the same as the other; 
or, in our author’s own words, ‘‘one and the same.” And if 
this “identity of the divine and human” makes “but one and 
the same spiritual essence,” then neither the Father nor the Son 
has but one nature. Either they must be wholly human or 
wholly divine. Both they cannot be. In identity, as in the 
Catholic’s transubstantiation, the one nature must annihilate 
and replace the other. 

We think, too, that our author is as lame in his ¢llustrations 
as he is in his arguments. He supposes Shakspeare (pp. 867, 8) 
to ‘become Hamlet, Othello, Desdemona, and the other charac- 
ters which he describes; thus becoming that which he essen- 
tially zs.” And he thence infers that “what the poet does in 
imagination, God or the divine Word may do in reality. He 
may really become man, identifying his divinity with humanity, 
because he possesses in himself all that essentially constitutes 
humanity or a human soul.” That is, he could become man, 
for he brought from heaven sufficient of humanity for the pur- 
pose. Sage reasoning! We will not inquire again how Christ 
could become man in his incarnation, when he had been man 
from eternity. But we must ask how he could “possess all 
that essentially constitutes humanity or a human soul,” without 
having “a human soul?” 

It seems to us also that Mr. Goodwin is equally unfortunate 
in attempting to illustrate his theory by the polarity of mag- 
netism, (p. 868.) Hitherto he has insisted, that the divine 
and human in Christ are not only similar, but absolutely iden- 
tical. And he attempts to illustrate it by the magnet, saying, 
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it “is not a union of two kinds of metal, (exemplifying the two 
souls of Christ,) but one metallic substance.” But to make the 
illustration applicable, he needed to be able to say, “The mag- 
net is composed of two plates of different kinds of metal so 
mysteriously fused together that the two kinds become one.” 
But the illustration which he fails to gain from the substance 
of the instrument he strives to derive from its influence or 
action. He now speaks of the human and divine in Christ, not 
as identical, “‘but as in two opposite natures,” as illustrated by 
the opposite poles of the magnet. Yet how can things identi- 
cal be opposite? And how does our author know that the mag- 
net has opposite forces any more than the engine which propels 
the snow-plow before it, and with the same power drags the 
train after it? Again, how can there be any “transition from 
one nature to the other,” if the two, as so often asserted, are “one 
and the same?” . And again, what kind of transition, ‘from 
one nature to another,” is that which crosses nothing—“ not 
even a line of division’ —between the two, yet passes “clear 
and continuous” through both? Nor can we think the author 
any more successful in attempting to illustrate this transition 
(p. 869) by a mountain, reaching from ‘the plain of humanity” 
to “the mount of Deity.” He supposes Christ, as ‘the way to 
the Father,” to be a path leading up to the summit, reaching 
from “his lowest human traits”’ to ‘where he is one with God.” 
But where, according to this view, is the Father really reached? 
At the beginning? in the middle? or at the end of the way? 
And if, as we have been all along taught by Mr. G., the Father 
and the Son are each of them both human and divine, and these 
natures are perfectly identical, how can we conceive of Christ as 
“filling up the whole interval between God and man, Deity and 
humanity?” What interval is left for him to fill? 

Mr. Goodwin comes next to what he calls “‘the practical veri- 
fication” of his theory. And his first position here is, (pp. 863, 
870,) that “God was not manifest in the flesh, if a distinct 
human soul was interposed between the Deity within and what 
is visible without.’’ The substance of this objection was pre- 
sented on p. 854, and has been answered in its place. Only a 
few remarks, therefore, will be given here in reply to the au- 
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thor’s additional statements in this connection. He says, if 
Christ had a human soul, “what was seen or manifest in that 
case would be the feelings and actings of a man like other men, 
not the God-man; and the divinity behind would be a matter 
of inference or secondary faith, not of actual beholding.” But 
as we understand it, the Christian ‘walks by faith and not by 
sight.” Consequently, we cannot understand Mr. G.’s distine- 
tion between ‘‘secondary faith’’ and “actual beholding.” We 
suppose that all the saint sees of God in Christ, he sees only 
by the eye of faith. Nor can we conceive how the actings of a 
human soul in Christ should keep the true believer from a full 
sight of his divinity. What great difference can there be in 
the apparent actings of a real human soul and those of a divine 
soul so essentially humanized as to make Christ “really man?” 
Our author next applies his theory (pp. 870, 1,) to the acknow- 
ledged inferiority and dependence of the Son upon the Father, 
which he declares (p. 872) to be “utterly inexplicable on any 
orthodox theory which supposes God to be united to a man, or 
a human soul in the person of Jesus.’ We venture, however, 
to assert, on the contrary, that it is not reconcilable by his 
theory, while it 7s by that which he is controverting. He im- 
agines himself to have cut this Gordian knot at a single stroke 
by again repeating the assertion that “God the Divine Word 
became man;”’ so that “Divinity is humanity;” that Christ 
was “‘self-emptied of his omnipotence and sovereignty, and re- 
duced to the human and subject state; therefore, subject to all 
the conditions and limitations of humanity.” But this is at- 
tempting to remove a seeming difficulty by laying alongside of 
it a real and far greater one. For, we say again, it is utterly 
impossible for Divinity to become literally human. Especially 
can it not become human without ceasing to be divine. How 
can the Omnipotent and Omniscient Deity become weak and 
ignorant humanity, without ceasing to be the Almighty and 
All-knowing God? Or, if after becoming human, he still re- 
mains divine, why does he need divine aid and instruction? 
But, on the orthodox theory, this difficulty is relieved by re- 
ference to the covenant of redemption. For, according to this 
covenant, Christ, who was originally ‘equal with God,”’ volun- 
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tarily resigned to his Father, for a time, his supreme authority, 
and became subject to him, as the sole and supreme Sovereign; 
all of which is virtually affirmed by the apostle, Phil. ii. 6—8; 
“Who being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God; but made himself of no reputation,” (or 
emptied himself—that is, of his authority,) “and took upon 
him the form of a servant—and being found in fashion asa 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient”’ (to his Father) 
“unto death, even the death of the cross.”” This passage, with 
its connexion, shows that the only attribute of which he divested 
himself was his authority. He relinquished his right to com- 
mand, and “‘became obedient.” Of his omniscience, omnipo- 
tence and other essential divine attributes, he did not, and 
could not divest himself. But he relinquished, for awhile, the 
right to use them, so to speak, except as his Father should per- 
mit or appoint—just as a presiding officer of an assembly sees 
fit, for a time, to vacate the chair, for the purpose of acting 
another part in that body; and, placing another man in his 
seat, he subjects himself to the like authority in this man which 
he previously exercised himself. With this view of the Sa- 
viour’s humiliation, let us look at the passages of Scripture 
quoted on pp. 870, 1. 

““My Father is greater than I.” That is, he is higher in 
authority than I; for I have covenanted to obey him. ‘The 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father 
do.” That is, he can do nothing of his own accord—not be- 
cause he has not power, but because he has bound himself to 
do nothing but what the Father permits or commands. The 
clause, “but what he seeth the Father do,” was evidently add- 
ed to justify himself against the Jews who condemned him for 
healing on the Sabbath. It is as if he had said, ‘‘What you 
censure in me, is what the Father, who is your God, 7s doing 
through me. “I can of mine own self do nothing; as I hear I 
judge; and my judgment is just, because I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.” That is, 
“<T can of myself do nothing,” not for the want of power, but of 
will; for “I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father.” 
‘“‘The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself,’’ or 
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of my own authority; “but the Father which dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works;” meaning, that the indwelling Father 
spoke by authority through the Son. Accordingly he says in 
one place: ‘If any man shall do his’ (God’s) “will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether I speak of God, or whether I 
speak of myself.’’ In other words, he will see whether I speak 
by God’s will or my own. And in another place he says, “As 
the Father hath given commandment,” (not ability,) “‘ even so 
I speak.’’ And in another: “I came down from heaven not to 
do mine own will,” (by deed or word,) “but the will of my Fa- 
ther that sent me.’’ The foregoing passages show, then, not 
that Christ was destitute of any divine attribute, but only that 
he suspended their exercise upon the command or permission 
of his Father. 

Again: ‘As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given 
the Son to have life in himself.” In the first clause in this 
passage, the phrase “life in himself” is peculiar, and indicates 
the life of the Father to be inherent and underived. And as 
the like peculiar phrase is used in the second clause, it indi- 
cates that the life of the Son is also inherent and underived. 
The word here translated “ given,” often signifies allowed, per- 
mitted. And the meaning of the passage seems to be, that in 
the Son’s voluntary relinquishment of authority, the Father 
suffered him to retain the exercise of power by which he rose 
from the dead, and by which he will raise all men at the final 
resurrection. In confirmation of this, see John v. 25-9. And 
this is evidently the “life” spoken of in connexion with Christ’s 
incarnation: ‘ In him was life, and the life was the light of man. 
That was the true light, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.” In the same way we should interpret the de- 
‘ claration: “All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” 

According to the covenant of redemption, then, Christ em- 
ployed his divine attributes on/y when permitted or directed by 
the Father; while in all other respects, as the Man Christ 
Jesus, he acted through his human nature, including, like every 
other man, both a human body and a human sonl. Like other 
men, his life had to be sustained by food and drink. Like 
other men, he was hungry and weary. Like other men, sor- 
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row made him weep, and sorrow caused him to sweat, even unto 
blood. And this brings us to consider the passage which is 
thought by many to be the most difficult one to reconcile with 
the divinity of Christ: ‘Of that day and of that hour knoweth 
no man; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the 
Son, but my Father.” As to those things in which he was re- 
quired to act through his human nature alone, his knowledge 
was necessarily limited. He needed then to “ increase in wis- 
dom,” as in his childhood; and likewise to gain knowledge by 
observation, as on his coming to the barren fig tree. And the 
knowledge of many things must have failed to reach his-human 
intellect, among which was that of the time of the final judg- 
ment or end of the world. 

As to the fact which Mr. Goodwin seems to think the most 
difficult of all to reconcile with the divinity of Christ, on the 
orthodox theory—namely, that Christ often prayed to his Fa- 
ther, we find no difficulty at all. It resulted, most naturally 
and most reasonably, from the position which he assumed by hum- 
bling himself and becoming obedient to the Father. Taking upon 
himself the obligations and “form of a servant,” it behooved 
him to seek in prayer the will and approbation of his Master. 
And this service was the more appropriate, as he came on earth 
among other things, to act as the great Exemplar of his people. 
Nor was there any way in which he could teach the duty as 
impressively as by his own example. 

Our author now attempts (p. 872) to reconcile the apparently 
conflicting declarations that ‘‘God cannot be tempted of evil,” 
and that Christ ‘‘was in all points tempted like as we are.” 
This knot, too, he seems to think he has severed with a single 
rhetorical stroke by saying, “God as God cannot be tempted, 
but God as man can.” Yet we are unable to see the difference ~ 
between the two. Wherein is “God as God” different from 
“God as man?” Mr. G. tries to show a distinction by say- 
ing, God as God is “the absolute and infinite one,” and that 
‘“‘God as man” is “the Word made flesh, and subjected to the 
fleshly conditions and limitations of humanity.” And, perhaps, 
we should have thought a real difference expressed in those 
words, if he had not bothered our minde by some of his fore- 
going statements. Jor he had previously insisted that essen- 
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tial humanity existed eternally in the Deity; and that divinity 
in him is identical with humanity. What are we to understand 
then by an absolute, infinite God that is essentially human? 
But we are much more perplexed by what he has said in re- 
spect to Christ. Here he speaks as if some great change took 
place with the “absolute and the infinite One” at the incarna- 
tion, in which he was “subjected to the fleshly conditions and 
limitations of humanity.” Yet we do not understand the ex- 
tent of this charge sufficiently to see that it would justify the 
declaration, that “God as man” might be tempted, while ‘God 
as God” could not. But our greatest difficulty is in his teach- 
ing, (p. 868,) that ‘the divine humanity in the person of 
Christ supposes a prior truth, viz., the divine humanity as it 
exists in God,” and that the incarnation was not the Deity’s 
assumption of humanity, but a revelation or “manifestation of 
a hidden reality in the Divine Being, viz., the humanity of 
Deity.” Now, if there always has been humanity in the 
Deity, and the incarnation only revealed it, then Christ 
always has been what he now is; and he and the Father 
have been eternally alike. If, as he says, (p. 857,) “the di- 
vine and human in the person of Christ is ¢dentical, so that it 
is proper to speak of his nature as the Divine-human, and of 
his humanity as the Divine-humanity,” then it is proper to 
affirm the same of the Father. And so the author actually 
does—(p. 866)—“‘ There is essential humanity in the bosom of 
Deity, which is the basis of the incarnation, that it is this 
Divine humanity (in the Father) which appeared in the flesh 
and dwelt among us.” And if these things are so, what is the 
difference between “God as God” and “God as man?” And 
how can the one be tempted while the other cannot? 

And how much more rational the solution which supposes 
Christ to have a human and a divine soul in one person; and 
that the human was tempted, while the divine was intact. But 
to this Mr. G. objects, (p. 873,) as “explaining neither the fact 
nor the import of the Saviour’s temptations ;”’ insisting that the 
fact revealed is not that a certain man Jesus was tempted, but 
a divine being.” Whereas we find it no where asserted in 
Scripture that “a divine being” was tempted; while we find it 
asserted four times that a person simply called Jesus was 
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tempted, and once that “‘ Jesus, the Son of God,” was tempted, 
without indicating whether the human or divine were the sub- 
ject of temptation. Nor can there be any more impropriety in 
saying that a person having two souls is tempted, though but 
one soul is thereby affected, than to say of a mere man, who 
has two natures in one person, (the corporal and the mental,) 
that he breathes or thinks, though in doing so only one nature 
can act. 

But, after all, there is no difficulty of this kind that needs 
to be obviated. For temptation in the one case is very different 
from that in the other. When James says, ‘God cannot be 
tempted with evil,” he evidently means God cannot be effec- 
tually tempted to evil. For so he explains himself in the next 
verse, saying, that to be tempted, in his meaning of the word, 
is to be “drawn away” and “enticed.” And in this meaning 
of the word, neither the Father nor the Son was ever tempted. 
But in the other meaning of the word, that of trying to lead 
astray, both are represented as being often “tempted.” In 
proof that God was thus tempted, see Exodus xvii. 2, Deut. vi. 
16, Ps. xev. 9, Mal. iii. 15, and Acts xv. 10. 

Mr. Goodwin anticipates (p. 87+) that two objections will be 
urged against his theory; one is, “that it denies Christ’s real 
divinity ; the other, that it denies his true humanity.” While, 
on the contrary, he insists “that the nature of Christ is both 
more divine and more human in this view than in the common 
theory of two natures.” He contends, that, according to the 
common theory, ‘‘all below the line of junction” of the two 
natures, Christ is a ‘“‘mere man,” and is divine only above that 
line; consequently is partly divine and partly human; while, 
according to his theory, he is all divine and all human both 
above and below that line. But without intending any irréve- 
rence to this sacred subject, we would say the author appears 
to us about as wise in his essertion as a man would be who had 
a bag, half of which is filled with wheat, and the other with 
chaff; and who, after emptying both upon the floor, and mix- 
ing them together as perfectly as possible, should then insist 
that the mass was a// wheat and all chaff. 

Other things in this Article might be noticed, but our stric- 
tures are already too extended. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


THE doctrine of the intermediate state follows that of the 
soul’s immateriality and immortality. We must prove or as- 
sume that the soul is uncompounded, and exists after the death 
of the body, before we are prepared to discuss what its state and 
place in the future shall be. Much interest has been awakened 
in this antecedent doctrine by the revival of the old dogma of 
the annihilation of the wicked, and by many able pens and 
unanswerable arguments has that dogma been refuted.* 

This ground passed, we come to the inquiry, Into what state 
does the soul enter immediately after death? Where does it 
go? What is its condition? On this point there has been 
much speculation and no little diversity of opinion. Some 
claim that the soul, at death, sinks into a comatose or uncon- 
scious state, or that it “sleeps” in the grave, with the body, 
until the resurrection. The Romish Church professes that it 
passes into a place called “purgatory,” where it is subjected 
to a process, more or less long, of expiation and purification. 
Many evangelical Christians—Episcopalians and others—hold 
that it exists in an “intermediate state,’’ and does not enter 
what is commonly understood by heaven or hell until after the 
general judgment. We believe it passes at once into the place 
where it will always be, either of happiness or misery; though 
we admit that the misery will not be so intense or the happi- 
ness so complete, as after the soul is united to the body, in its 
revivified state, either of shame or glory. 

The first view, that the soul sleeps in the grave, is advocated 





* See an Article in this Review, Vol. VIII., No. XXXII., on the Annihilation 
of the Wicked. 
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by materialists generally; one class holding that it sleeps to 
know no waking; another class—accepting the doctrine of the 
resurrection, and wishing to reconcile their views with Reve- 
lation—claiming that it loses all activity, consciousness, and 
possible entity, but to be quickened again. The former class 
regard the sleep as endless, and hence equivalent to extinction 
or annihilation; the latter class regard it as a temporary sus- 
pension of vitality, to cease when the body is raised. Of this 
class was Dr. Priestley.* The same view has been advanced 
by Archbishop Whateley, in his “Scriptural Revelations Con- 
cerning a Future State.” Others, who have not accepted 
the materialistic philosophy, have inclined to this view, from 
some passages of Scripture which seem to favor it, particular- 
ly from the frequent mention of death in the Scriptures as a 
“sleep,” and the representation of the resurrection as a time 
when the dead shall “‘awake.”} It is enough to our purpose 
here to observe, that the term “sleep,” as used in the Scrip- 
tures, refers either to the body, or, as applied to the righteous, 
indicates the holy rest upon which the soul of such enters—a 
state of unconsciousness simply of sin and pain. 

That the souls of the dead are in a conscious and active 
state, can be proved by many passages of Scripture. The 
words of Christ to the thief on the cross, ‘To-day shalt thou 





* See Translator’s note to Muenscher’s Elements of Dogmatic History, p. 
201. 

+ It is a mooted question whether Luther accepted the doctrine of the sleep 
of the soul, or not. Muenscher says: ‘To the idea of the insensibility of the 
soul, from death till the resurrection, Luther appeared to be not opposed;”’ 
and he is frequently quoted by materialists as favoring their view. On the 
contrary, Landis (Immortality of the Soul, p. 309,) shows, by a quotation from 
Bayle, and by extracts from the Commentary of Luther, his Table Talk, &c., 
that that was not hisview. ‘When his little daughter, Magdalene, was dying, 
he said: ‘She is very dear to me; but, dear Lord, if it is thy will to take her 
hence, I shall know, with joy, that she is with thee.’ When she had expired 
in his arms, he said: ‘I have sent a saint to heaven; yes, a living saint.’ And 
to his sorrow-stricken wife he said: ‘Bethink thyself, my dear Kate, where 
she has gone; it is well with her.’ When he perceived himself to be dying, he 
said, just before he breathed his last: ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit, 
O heavenly Father, although this body is breaking away from me. I am de- 
parting from this life; yet I certainly know that I shall be forever with thee, 
for no one can pluck me out of thy hands. OQ take my poor soul to thyself.’” 
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be with me in paradise,’’ are incontrovertible. To apply the 
phrase “to-day” to the time when this was spoken, is absurd. 
The thief understood and believed that he was that day to be 
with Christ in paradise; and that is opposed to the idea of 
sleep, torpidity, and unconsciousness in the grave. In repeat- 
ing the words, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” and adding, “He is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living,”’ Christ meant to teach that those 
patriarchs were then alive, and, if alive, we must suppose, in 
an active and conscious state. The apostle speaks of “having 
a desire to depart and be with Christ.” Was it insensibility and 
darkness he desired? Were it not better to live and have some 
enjoyment of Christ, than to die, and so not be with or have any 
enjoyment of him till after the resurrection? The appearance 
of Moses and Elias on the mount of transfiguration proves that 
their spirits at that time were in an active and conscious state. 
In Revelation the redeemed are represented as uniting in praise 
with those who “rest not, day and night, saying, Holy, holy, 
holy.” 

Admitting, now, that the soul is in an active and conscious 
state, may it not be in purgatory? Those who hold this view 
base it upon false reasoning, texts from the Apocrypha, and 
Scripture texts that they pervert and misapply. The origin 
of this doctrine may be traced to heathen philosophers, hun- 
dreds of years before Christ,—particularly to Pythagoras and 
Plato,—the one advocating the Egyptian doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, and the other developing out of this the idea 
that sin inheres in the soul from its contact with the body, and 
hence the need of a place for its purification before it returns 
to its original source. This sentiment was early ingrafted into 
the Christian Church. Gregory the Great gave it countenance ; 
at the Council of Florence (1439) it was mentioned; at the 
Council of Trent.(1563) it was adopted as a formal article of 
belief. In connexion with this doctrine, and naturally as growing 
out of it, were introduced—with other unscriptural practices— 
the offering of prayers and masses, and the gift of money, for 
the dead. It is not held by the Romish Church that the souls 
of all go into purgatory, but of most. The few who are so ex- 
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tremely wicked that they can make no expiation and be puri- 
fied, descend at once to hell, while the few who are of perfect 
virtue ascend at once to heaven; but these are the exceptions.* 
The doctrine of purgatory is refuted by showing that it is op- 
posed to reason, is without proof, is harmful in its tendency, is 
derogatory to the perfect satisfaction rendered by Christ, and 
is contrary to the word of God. 

We come now to consider if there be not an “intermediate 
state,” distinct from heaven and hell, where the souls of all go 
and remain till the general judgment. If there be such a state, 
it is admitted, since those in it are active and conscious, that 
they are either happy or miserable. As it has, therefore, two 
departments, it can differ but little from the subsequent heaven 
and hell, into which the same souls will be introduced when the 
judgment is passed. 

Those who hold this view, argue that it seems unreasonable 
that the soul should enter immediately into the same place, and 
state that it will occupy after it is judged. “Why then,” it is 
asked, “should there be a judgment?” 

We are next referred to the apostles’ creed, which though 
not originating with the apostles, but one or two centuries later, 
is an excellent summary of Christian doctrine, and has been 
adopted, as we know, into our own standards of belief. The 
expression, in the creed, ‘‘ He descended into hell,” is explained 
in the Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church, by the rubric per- 
mitting the words to be substituted, ‘“‘He went into the place 
of departed spirits.” Hence the inference that that is a par- 
ticular place—not heaven nor hell. 

Now an appeal is made to Scripture, and it is asked if Christ 





* «Tn the Douay Catechism the following exposition of purgatory is to be 
found: ‘Quest. Whither go such as die in mortal sin? Ans. To hell to all 
eternity. Quest. Whither go such as die in venial sin, or not having fully sa- 
tisfied for the punishment due to their mortal sins? Ans. To purgatory, till 
they have made full satisfaction for them, and then to heaven.’” Elliott on 
Romanism, Vol. I., p. 367. 

‘* The souls of martyrs have the privilege of going, immediately after death 
to heavenly bliss.” ‘‘As martyrdom became less frequent, the privilege of im. 
mediate admission to the world of glory, was extended beyond the class of 
martyrs, to persons of distinguished piety, particularly to ascetics and monks.” 
Muenscher, Dogmatic History, pp. 37, 38. 
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did not say to Mary after his resurrection, “Touch me not; 
for I am not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren 
and say unto them, I ascend (¢. ¢., I am about to ascend) unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God?” 
“Tf Christ had not yet ascended to his Father,” it is asked, 
“Where was he during that interval between his crucifixion 
and resurrection? He had told the penitent thief that he 
should be that day with him in paradise! Now, he says, three 
days later, he has not yet ascended to his Father! Where 
could he have been, then, but in some third place designated 
as paradise?” 

In further corroboration of this view, the words are quoted, 
(Ps. xvi. 9,) *Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” &c., as in- 
dicating such a place; also the passage (1 Peter iii. 19) in which 
Christ is said to have ‘‘gone and preached unto the spirits in 
prison.” These spirits, it is thought, must have been in some 
intermediate place and state, and it was to them Christ went, 
and preached during that interval while his body in its lifeless 
state was awaiting its revivification. 

Another argument is deduced from Rev. xx. 14, which re- 
presents “death” and “hell” at the general judgment as “cast 
into the lake of fire.” This text teaches, it is thought, that 
the intermediate state or place, here called “hell,” shall then 
cease to be; those who were in it_having vacated-it to enter 
on their endless awards. 

The passages also are quoted, in which “things and crea- 
tures under the earth” are described as rendering homage to 
God and the Lamb. (Phil. ii. 10; Rev. v. 13, &c.) ‘These 
passages,” it is said, “must refer to those in the intermediate 
state.” ‘ Besides,” it is said, “the general tenor of Scripture 
represents the happiness of the righteous and the suffering of 
the wicked as incomplete until after the resurrection, when the 
body will become a superadded source of pleasure or pain.” 

To the foregoing statements, we reply: We see nothing un- 
reasonable in supposing the soul to occupy the same state and 
place that it will inhabit after the general judgment. It is ad- 
mitted, its circumstances and relations will be altered; its de- 
serts declared; its happiness or pain increased. But this does 
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not necessitate a change of place. The transition may be simi- 
lar in occasion, and as peaceful as when children at school com- 
pose themselves to hear the day’s marks declared, or the stand- 
ing of each at the end of the term. Our trial is, in one sense, 
in this life. The wicked are already under condemnation, while 
the righteous are in a state of justification and without condem- 
nation. Our state, therefore, between death and the judgment 
is not that simply of persons under arrest; nor is the place in 
which we then are to be regarded as one for waiting or safe 
keeping until we are tried. Besides, it is not uncommon among 
men, for persons to be remanded for punishment to the same 
cell from which they were called forth to be tried. The design 
of the judgment we may not fully understand. As an official 
announcement, it is of value, even if it did not change the state 
or place of the persons judged. As a method of publishing the 
exact character of each; as explanatory of the increased joy 
or misery of the soul in its fixed and final condition; as setting 
forth most sensibly the Divine character as just and holy; and 
as a consummation of the Mediatorial work, when Christ shall 
deliver up the kingdom to the Father, it subserves important 
purposes. But all this may be without requiring the transfer 
of the soul from one place to another. 

The “descent of Christ into hell’ has been understood dif- 
ferently. We must consider what is meant by the term “hell.” 
In the Greek, the original word is “‘ hades,” and in the Hebrew 
“‘sheol.” Among the ancient heathen the belief was enter- 
tained that there is a place under the earth where departed 
spirits, as a sort of aerial beings or shades, congregate; the 
bodies with which they were connected having returned to 
dust. Here, it was originally thought, the shades of both the 
good and the bad dwelt together without distinction or sepa- 
ration. Afterward, this place was conceived of as divided— 
Elysium receiving the good, and Tartarus the bad—while 
hades continued to be a general expression including both. 
This view undoubtedly made an impression upon, and was to 
some extent adopted by, the Jews and early Christians; and 
hence the sacred writers, in alluding to the invisible world or 
to those who had gone thither, were led to employ terms iden- 
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tical or similar. By an examination of the Scriptures, we shall 
find that the words sheol and hades, translated hell, are used 
to express the state of the dead in a comprehensive sense; at 
times referring to the grave as the abode of the body, and 
again to the spirit world as the abode of the soul, and at times 
including both, and sometimes also the spirit world more 
specifically, or that place in it where the wicked suffer tor- 
ment, with what particular signification in any case the context 
will determine. However used, there is no evidence that these 
terms designate, or relate to, or necessitate the belief in a third 
or intermediate place and state. 

What are we to understand, then, by ‘Christ descended 
into hell?” 

1. One view was that he went there only in an efficacious or 
influential sense. The effect of his death reached there: hence, 
by metonymy, he is said to have gone there himself. 

2. Another view, that of Calvin, was that Christ bore the 
literal sufferings of the damned. He descended into hell figu- 
ratively; it was as if he had gone there. 

3. Another view is, that Christ actually went into the place 
of torment; some would say to suffer the punishment inflicted 
on the lost; others, to display the power of his kingdom; others, 
to preach the gospel. 

4. Another view is, that “hell” here simply means the grave ; 
the reference is to Christ’s body, and all that is taught is, that 
his mortal part was buried or placed in the tomb. 

5. The only view with which we are at present concerned is 
that which regards it as teaching that there is a third interme- 
diate place, and that it was into that that Christ descended. 

6. In opposition to this we place our own view, which is, that 
the phrase, ‘‘He descended into hell,” means to express, in a 
general sense, that “he went into the state of the dead.”’ This 
was evidently the view held by the Westminster divines; for, 
to the 50th question of the Larger Catechism, the answer is 
given: “Christ’s humiliation, after his death, consisted in his 
being buried, and continuing in the state of the dead, and 
under the power of death till the third day, which hath been 
otherwise expressed in these words, He descended into hell.” 
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The same explanation is given in a note to the apostles’ creed, 
appended to the Shorter Catechism. If it be objected that 
hades is a place and not a state, we reply, that the word is 
used in its most comprehensive sense, and that the meaning 
is, that Christ left this world as others leave it; his body was 
buried; his soul went to its appropriate place in the world of 
spirits.* 

Now the variety of these views casts doubt upon the one we 
are opposing. Further, if those who framed the apostles’ creed 
believed in an intermediate state or place, it is not to be re- 
ceived as inspired teaching. Still further, it may be made to 
appear quite plausible that the Episcopal Church, as such, does 
not accept this doctrine. When the Prayer Book was revised 
to adapt it to the American Church, the pbrase ‘‘ He descended 
into hell,” was omitted, and when required to be restored by 
the bench of the English bishops, was restored with much dis- 
sent, and by placing it in brackets with the rubric mentioned. 
By quotations from the Liturgy, and particularly from the 
Homilies, this point could be further established.+ 





* It is conceded, by Episcopalians, that the object of inserting in the creed 
the clause, ‘‘He descended into hell,” was not so much to teach the doctrine 
of a third or intermediate state, as to oppose the view that Christ was not a 
perfect man, having a reasonable soul, which at death left his body the same 
and as truly as the soul leaves the body when any humun being dies. 

‘¢One principal reason why the fathers laid great stress on belief in Christ’s 
descent into hades, was this: The Arians and Apollinarians denied the exist- 
ence of a natural human soul in Jesus Christ. Now the true doctrine of our 
Lord’s humanity, viz., that ‘‘He was a perfect man, of a reasonable soul, and 
human flesh subsisting,” was most strongly maintained by asserting the Arti- 
cle of his descent to hades. For, whereas his body was laid in the grave, and 
his soul went down to hades, he must have both body and soul. Accordingly, 
the fathers, with one consent, maintain the descent of Christ’s soul to hell.” 
(Browne on XXXIX Articles, p. 87.) 

‘¢It seems probable that the doctrine was first introduced into creeds for the 
purpose of declaring the actual separation of Christ’s soul and body in oppo- 
sition to those who asserted that the crucifixion produced only a trance or de- 
liquium, and that Christ did not really suffer death.” (Bishop Tomline quoted 

~by Bishop Brownell in ‘Commentary on Prayer Book,” p. 696.) 

+ See the prayers for the sick; the burial service; the second part of the 
Homily against the fear of death, and the third part of the Homily on prayer. 
(Book of Homilies, pp. 86, 299.) In the third part of the Homily on prayer» 
the following language occurs: ‘‘The Scripture doth acknowledge but two 
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Our explanation is asked now of the passage, “Touch me 
not, for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” If Christ had 
not yet ascended to his Father, where had his spirit been? Must 
it not have gone to some third place during those previous three 
days? and was not that the intermediate place? His spirit 
might have ascended to his Father; but it was not this of which 
he was speaking, but of himself in the flesh. As a complex 
being, and as finishing his work on earth, he had not yet as- 
cended. He was not speaking of the past, or attempting to 
tell where he had been, but assuring Mary she would have op- 
portunities in the future, before his ascension, to see and wor- 
ship him. She desired, then and there, to fall at his feet and 
pay him divine homage. He says to her, “Do not stay for 
this; but hasten to declare the fact that I am risen. There 
will be other occasions, when, with the other disciples, you can 
worship me to the extent of your desire.” This interpretation 
is given by various commentators, and is, we think, the only 
one the passage will bear. 

The text, “Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” is equiva- 
lent to the expression, “‘ Thou wilt not leave me in the grave;” 
or, if anything more, ‘Thou wilt not leave me in the domi- 
nions of the dead’’—including both body and spirit. Hades, 
or hell, here, must be understood as already explained. 

The passage in which Christ is said to have “gone and 
preached unto the spirits in prison’”’—relied upon, as it mainly 
is by the Church of Rome, to establish the doctrine of purga- 
tory—is to be interpreted, we think, thus:—The apostle is 
speaking of spirits in prison at the time he wrote. To these 
spirits he says, when here on earth, in the days of Noah, 
Christ preached; that is, he addressed truth to them by his 
Spirit or through his servant Noah. But they were disobedient, 
and hence are now in “prison.” Another interpretation is, 





places after this life; the one proper to the elect and blessed of God, the other 
to the reprobate and damned souls;” ‘‘ Where, then, is the third place which 
they call purgatory? St. Augustin doth only acknowledge two places after this 
life—heaven and hell. As for the third place, he doth plainly deny that 
there is any such to be found in all Scripture.” ‘‘As the Scripture teacheth 
us, let us think that the soul of man, passing out of the body, goeth straight- 
way either to heaven or else to hell.” 
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that “spirits in prison” is equivalent to “‘souls in spiritual 
bondage ;” the passage simply meaning to express the charac- 
ter or condition of those to whom truth, in the days of Noah, 
was addressed. Hither view is opposed to the notion that 
Christ went and preached to spirits in hades. 

The passage which represents “‘death and hell,” or hades, 
as “cast into the lake of fire,” has the same meaning as,— 
‘The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death.” It has no 
application, that we can see, to an intermediate place, but teaches 
simply that death—or the separation of the soul from the body— 
and the grave, as the general receptacle of the dead, should 
now cease to be. 

The passages in which “creatures and things under the 
earth” are represented as rendering homage to God and the 
Saviour, refer, it would seem, to the day of judgment. They 
are not in point; for the intermediate state is conceived of as 
prior to the judgment. What they teach is, that, at the judg- 
ment, the whole universe—the good and the bad together— 
for this is what the expression “things in heaven, and things 
in earth, and things under the earth,” means—will confess that 
Christ is Lord, and after their own manner—vwillingly or re- 
luctantly—render him praise. 

We come now to positive proof in opposition to this doctrine. 
No Presbyterian can believe in an intermediate state, for our 
Standards are opposed to it. To the 86th question of the 
Larger Catechism the answer is returned: ‘The communion 
in glory with Christ, which the members of the invisible Church 
enjoy immediately after death, is, in that their souls are then 
made perfect in holiness and received into the highest heavens, 
where they behold the face of God in light and glory,” &c. 
To the 37th question of the Shorter Catechism this answer is 
given: ‘The souls of believers are, at their death, made per- 
fect in holiness, and do immediately pass into glory,” &c. In 
proof of the correctness of these answers, we refer to the Word 
of God. Take the words of Christ to the penitent thief: ‘‘ To- 
day shalt thou be with me in paradise.’’ But three times does 
the word “paradise” occur in the New Testament. It is of 
eastern origin, and denotes originally a garden of pleasure. 
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In the New Testament it is synonymous with heaven. Paul 
speaks of being caught up into paradise, which—unless we think 
he had a second vision—he also styles the third heaven; the 
first being that of the clouds; the second that of the stars; 
and the third, paradise, or the residence of God and holy 
beings. 

In Revelation the ‘‘tree of life” is spoken of ‘which is in 
the midst of the paradise of God.” This tree is also repre- 
sented as growing near the throne of God and the Lamb. It 
seems clear, therefore, that it was the same paradise to which 
Christ in his address to the penitent thief referred. 

In his discussion with the Sadducees, Christ represented de- 
ceased saints as “like unto the angels,” and “equal to the 
angels;’’ which is hardly true, if they are not yet admitted to 
heaven where the angels are. 

In Eph. iii. 15, the language occurs: ‘‘Of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named.” But if the doctrine of 
an intermediate state be true, none of the family have yet 
reached heaven! 

In Heb. vi. 12, deceased saints are described as having in- 
herited the promises. To inherit is to enter into or take pos- 
session of. 

In Hebrews xii. 22-24, the heavenly Jerusalem is described 
as the residence not only of God, the Judge of all, of Jésus, the 
Mediator of the new covenant, and of an innumerable company 
of angels, but also of the spirits of “just men made perfect” — 
all occupying together the same happy, holy place. 

Christ is represented, constantly, as at the right hand of 
God the Father; where is it, then, that the righteous, who 
groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with their house 
which is from heaven, wish to go? If, when absent from the 
body, they are present with the Lord, where are they but in 
heaven? 

When Stephen was arraigned before the council, being filled 
with the Holy Ghost, did he not see the heavens opened, and 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God? and was 
it not his dying cry: ‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit?”’ 

What brought Paul into a strait betwixt two, and made him 
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so earnest to depart, but the desire to be with Christ? How 
is it, too, that he wrote, ‘‘Who died for us, that whether we 
wake or sleep, we should live together with him?” 

And where were the one hundred and forty and four thou- 
sand whom John, in apocalyptic vision, saw, and of whom he 
again and again speaks,—‘‘Clothed with white robes, and 
palms in their hands,”—where were they but in the same pre- 
sence of God—“ before the throne and before the Lamb?” And 
is not this in accordance with the prayer which Christ offered: 
“Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, be 
with me where I am, that they may behold my glory?” 

. Thus, we think, the proof is clear and positive that the souls 
of believers do, at death, pass immediately into glory. This 
point established, it is easily conceded by believers in a future 
state that there is no intermediate place for the wicked. In- 
deed, the Scriptures speak of them as passing instantly at 
death into the place of torment. To that place Dives went; 
there Judas found his “‘own place;”’ there all the damned con- 
gregate. It was the smoke of such that John. saw ascending 
up forever and ever. That the wicked enter immediately into 
punishment, is admitted by those who advocate the doctrine of 
an intermediate place. But there is no place of punishment 
recognised in the Scriptures but that “prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” It is into that place, therefore, that they go. 
How thrilling the thought that we, and those around us, are 
so near to endless happiness or endless misery. A little thread 
severed, one step taken, and we are there. No! there is no 
annihilation; no intermediate sleep; no purgatorial improve- 
ment to the wicked: when God speaks the word, they “‘go down 
quick into hell!”’. Nor is the believer’s happiness intercepted 
or deferred. As soon as his existence here ceases, he is with 


God in glory! 
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ARTICLE VI. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE REV. JOSEPH ADDI- 
SON ALEXANDER, D.D., AS A COMPANION IN 
TRAVEL. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL HANSON COX, D.D., LL.D. 


Tue family cof ALEXANDER has made for itself a place of 
permanency, as well as honor, in the history of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in America. From the year 1812, and onward 
for half a century, it is a fact, now registered and ineffaceable, 
that the venerable father, and his noble sons, tali patre digné, 
have occupied places of conspicuity, eminence, usefulness, sel- 
dom equalled, in the annals of our Church; while, for friends 
and popularity, for learning and independent thought, for con- 
stancy and firmness of purpose, for elevated and manly influ- 
ence, especially in our theological world, they stand alone as a 
family; consistent, applauded, beloved, and generally trusted 
for their wisdom, their erudition, their orthodoxy. 

The subduction or qualification of this high praise, is found 
much in the history of our times; the progress of affairs in our 
country, affecting our Church; the contention of parties; the 
changes of topics, and the variations of dogmas, as well as of 
technical terms, in our controversies; and the development of 
character, as desirably homogeneous and pervadingly Presby- 
terian, both in doctrine and polity, also as progressively dis- 
played in our organized and efficient denomination. The senior 
name of their house was ever found in his place, perfectly im- 
mutable; beloved ordinarily by all his students, yet assailed 
sometimes by those who doubted his philosophy, or differed 
from some of his positions that sustained it, in religion. If 
the writer was one of the latter class, his dissent from some of 
his views was sincere and deep, as well as associated with re- 
gret for the difference, and an unfeigned appreciation of his 
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lofty character; his preaching, his writing, his manner, his 
presence, his companionship, really loved by him; while his 
piety and genial truth were cordially trusted, as well as 
pleasurably acknowledged, and with thousands generously col- 
lauded and admired. 

When, in the early spring of 1833, the state of my health, 
and the counsel of physicians and friends, concurring with my 
own conviction, as also with a desire long cherished of foreign 
travel, determined me to visit Europe, I was agreeably sur- 
prised with a letter from Dr. Alexander, of Princeton, com- 
mending, in some degree, to my care and kindness, especially, 
his son, Professor Joseph Addison Alexander, A. M., as he 
then was in the college there, as a compagnon de voyage, since 
his plans were thought happily, in that relation, to correspond 
with my own. It was to me and mine a very grateful arrange- 
ment, soon mutually adopted. 

He was to me, however, mainly a personal stranger. I had 
sometimes seen him, often heard of him, esteemed him as a 
young man of erudition, indeed a prodigy of scholarship, espe- 
cially in linguistic studies and general literature. I knew, too, 
that he anticipated the ministry, though he had not then, I 
think, commenced a direct preparation for it, as a professed 
candidate or a regular theological student. With his maturer 
brother, James, I was more acquainted; and to say I loved 
him, too, were to utter a matter of course. Their tempers and 
manners were certainly different, for brothers of the same pa- 
rentage. The latter was affable, genial, practical, utilitarian, 
more; yet, with consistency, urbanity, and true dignity, stand- 
ing ever high in the estimation of all who knew him. There 
were probably some peculiar causes for the idiosyncrasies of 
Addison. .Without attempting, however, to analyze or state 
them, as causes, their effects, as properties of character, deserve 
@ passing notice. His venerable father, in his letter, referring 
to them, seems to apply to him, as a fault, the quality of shy- 
ness; calls him remarkably “shy,” and kindly desires my wisest 
influence to counteract it. He was often considered as a lite- 
rary recluse, and described, even commonly, as a person of re- 
serve and abstraction remarkable. He was absorbed in his 
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studies; found few to appreciate them with him; disliked all 
interruption and impertinence, and became so habituated in his 
solitudes, both of position and pursuits, that it seemed at length 
chronic, and was thought to border almost on misanthropy and 
antipathy. He knew men less in real life, than in history and 
philosophy; and as for the other sex; ladies, with the exception 
of his own excellent mother, and perhaps a few other near re- 
latives, appeared to be rather, we suspect, his aversion. He 
was never married. 

In all matters of thought, wisdom, learning, and religion, he 
ever evinced judgment—capacious, sound, resolved, practical. 
Some one remarked that seldom could be found so old a head 
on such young shoulders; and the saying, after all my converse 
and travel with him, deserves, though it little needs, my testi- 
mony. He had weight of character; he seemed not only to 
prefer, but very extensively to know, truth in everything. 
Charlatanry, pedantry, all false learning, all parade of erudi- 
tion, especially in public characters, most of all in preachers, 
was ever the target of his detestation and contempt. He 
seemed to have an opinion of all prominent men among the 
clergy, of which I could not but own the general truth, when I 
knew them—as in all places it seemed to be the resultant of 
calm sagacity, cool reflection, and correct information. Some 
one informed me that he was master of eleven languages, at 
the time of our voyage and travel together; for example, Eng- 
lish, French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Sanscrit, Arabic, Chaldaic, Syriac, and several others he knew 
and could use and manage them, though his “‘mastery ” of them 
might be restricted to eleven. This was itself distinction and 
eminence. Perpauci apud nos didicisse tantas literas valent. 
I could truly say to him what I felt, appreciative of his great 
attainments: non equidem invideo, miror magis. In all these 
aspects he was alone, without a proper peer. 

Before leaving the topic of his general reticence, abstraction, 
reserve, which were indeed one only and a very distinctive cha- 
racteristic, I may say two more things about it, as related to 
my entire intercourse and relation to him, first and last, till 
we finally parted, in Paris, near the beginning of July. First, 
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I was enabled much to neutralize and supersede it, as to my- 
self alone, and in private, when both of us seemed to have mu- 
tual confidence only as duals, or a dual, in the privity of our 
own converse, and the unity of our interests as co-travelers. 
But this was all as sacred from intrusion. In the presence of 
others, it ordinarily disappeared. Second; since socially or 
in promiscuous company, he treated us all alike, and, I must 
gay, not without some considerable faultiness of manners— 
since he would not converse familiarly with any one, it were 
not strange if this at times led as much to his detriment as ob- 
scuration—lI had almost said something more severe, as it fre- 
quently tended to my own perplexity, fatigue, and embarrass- 
ment. In all negotiations, through the British Islands and on 
the continent, no matter of what sort, pecuniary or urbane, 
with equals or underlings, I had to be his Mercury—do all the 
talking, trading, explaining, managing passports, writing bil- 
lets of ceremony, to accept or decline invitations, making apo- 
logies for his absence at occasional parties, and all such as 
that. Often he lost much by declining; staying alone till my 
return; and then, however late, with vivid interpellation, ask- 
ing all sorts of questions about the sceneries, the persons, the 
motions, the manners, and the tout ensemble of the interior ;— 
what said my Lord S , my Lord Bishop of L——, and even 
how the ladies appeared and demeaned themselves. This was 
often amusing, more than seasonable or grateful, especially as 
it was accompanied, in my own mind, with a sense of failure 
as to wy plan and efforts to seduce him into more social and 
humane conduct toward his fellow-creatures in upper life, of 
both sexes. In France, as my power of colloquy was very re- 
stricted and inferior, I would sometimes ask him for the word 
or phrase I wanted, and then incur his hearty laugh afterward 
at some blunder I had perpetrated, but which leur politesse 
would not have recognised as real or possible. I would advise 
no traveller to imitate his example in this compos sui of self-se- 
clusion, as his loss by it was, I am sure, very great. To see, 
and not be seen, is often sterile, as well as impracticable, in 
social existence, whether at home or abroad. His journey 
would have been far richer and more fruitful of various good, 
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but for his incorrigible policy of “shy” exemption from the re- 
ciprocities of social and companionable intercourse. Thus, too, 
he did no justice to himself. 

We embarked in the good ship Samson, Captain Chadwick, 
from New York, on Wednesday, April 10, 1833, and, after 
a pleasant voyage, arrived at Portsmouth, near the Isle of 
Wight, on Tuesday, April 30, at eight o’clock, A. M. After 
a ride in a stage-coach—one of the most exhilarating and de- 
lightful to us both that we ever experienced—we arrived at the 
Salopian coffee-house, London, about 6 o’clock, P. M. It was 
one rare panorama of splendor, beauty, wonder, and novelty, 
displayed in continual climax to the end. But—the voyage 
before the travel. 

Our cabin passengers were about fourteen, all told; and by 
a strange felicity, or else not, we had not one lady among them. 
I congratulated the Professor, more than myself or others, on 
the fact. Our steeragers were more copious, various, and ua- 
interesting,—some forty of them. Our party were mostly 
Americans; a few English, and of these three or more epau- 
letted officials of the army. Our officers and crew were com- 
paratively well-assorted, brave, experienced in the duties of 
marine service and trial. Smaller incidents, however interest- 
ing at the time, must be treated here as rarely admissible. I 
was deputed by the captain as chaplain, and officiated as best 
I could on every proper occasion, Professor A. ever showing 
his sympathy, as by his presence and manner, his hearty 
auxiliary concurrence with me in the service. 

We had been two weeks at sea, when an incident occurred 
that was interesting to myself, perhaps characteristic of him; 
yet which the reader may perhaps question as scarce worthy 
of recital. It was a cloudy afternoon, dry and cold, the ves- 
sel “‘going about nine knots, and heading right,” when I left 
my state-room for the ¢abin, desiring to find the Professor. 
He was not there. I moved to the deck, and he was not there, 
as it seemed, till I looked away aft, when I saw him, almost 
invisibly, coiled behind the wheel, with his face fixed astern, 
as totally insensible to all on board, engrossed in the scrutiny 
of the science of navigation, by studying the streamy magnifi- 
cence and multifarious contortions of the wake of the Samson; 
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or, looking beyond it all, toward our dear, our native land— 
our own beloved America—now left so far behind! I rudely 
interposed, and broke his reverie, when a strange dialogue of 
cross purposes ensued, as follows—‘“ for substance of doctrine:”’ 

C. Well, dear Professor, solitary again? Shall I scatter 
the links, however golden, of your concatenation of profound 
thoughts? 

A, Oh! is that you, doctor? Links, say you? Of what 
chain? That of apostolical succession, or some other? 

C. I come to see where you are, to honor my promise to 
your father, and enjoy a little retrospection of the friends we 
left behind us. Would I could say—our wives, our own dear 
wives, at home! But, my dear Professor, I opine, and almost 
predict that the pure blessedness of good wifeship will forever 
be to you either a poetic nonentity or a reserved abstraction, 
or your dear wife will be alone Miss Bookish Classic Erudition, 
to death! 

A. What in the world led you to extemporize this rare on- 
set, to-day? 

C. If I think of my home, and all its comforts and mercies, 
I may too easily think of what and how many you have not in 
your home. Besides—this day is a marked one, you know, in 
the calendar of the year, or, at least, I know it, with good rea- 
son. 

A. Marked? How? What mean you? To me, indeed, 
it means— 

C. Means?—the birth-day of a certain personage. 

A. Indeed! you must be mythic or oraculous; what ever 
induced you to value it as a birth-day? Was I telling you 
of it ? 

C. Do you never speak in your-dreams? If not yourself 
a@ prophet, you are the son-of a prophet, an eminent one, too, 
and might very naturally be suspected of the gift of vaticina- 
tion. Or, think you, after all, or before all, that I could not 
remember THE DAY, April 24, and have some mnemonic in- 
spirations from it, without referring to your or some one of your 
friends—I would it were your wife—whose birth-day it was, if 
neither your own nor mine. 
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A. This is odd; a double rhapsody. I was here alone, 
mouthing still music on this day, important enough to me, for 
some reason; and I always observe and ponder it. Now, it 
appears, I cannot tell why, you were cogitating, too, on—this 
day. ‘Tell me, then, what mean you? 

C. Tell me first what mean you? It is odd—a mystery. 

A. I mean—my own birthday! Mean two twenty-fours. 
I am twenty-four years old this day, and it draws me up to 
wonder and doubt: well, then is it your natal also? Is the co- 
incidence possible? 

C. Not a particle of it; only I wish, dear Professor, that 
you were not aceelebs. If you had a dear conjux, as I have, 
you should remember her birthday, as I do, THIs Day! And, 
after this, having such a mnemonic, I shall probably forget 
NEVER, in this world, your age, unless I forget that of my 
blessed wife, and of her far-separated husband, too. 

A. Your memories make you quite pensive in the matter. 

(. Well, April, 24, 1833, shows your natal year to be 
1809: twenty-four years of age! The two twenty-fours I shall 
probably remember through life. Alas! how brief is our life. 

Our occasional converse, when alone together, was various, 
discursive, entertaining, and mutually agreeable, as I am glad 
to believe. My diary, though not so copious or minute as the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, is probably as accurate, and might sup- 
ply me with a volume of recollections, on a great diversity of 
scenes and topics—marine, urbane, rural. My design, how- 
ever, requires me to omit many intervening themes of memora- 
ble interest, and refer to our journey to Paris, our domesti- 
cation there for four or six weeks, and then and there our se- 
paration. 

On Wednesday, June 5, the Professor and myself started 
from Golden Cross, Charing-Cross, for Dover, as they spell it, 
in a pleasant stage-coach, riding on the top, that we might see 
the wonders, as we went down the Thames, south side, on our 
way to the continent. We arrived at 8 o’clock, P.M. Our 
progress of about seventy miles in ten hours, was comparatively 
slow; but we saw, conversed, observed, reasoned, remembered 
and enjoyed the journey. Steam then was much a novelty, 
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even on water; and by land, railroads were much in abeyance 
of the possible future. Whatever now their gain in speed, 
order, punctuality, power, capacity, usefulness, we still regret 
the views of the country, which, ten miles an hour in England, 
and about four only in La Diligence, on the continent—there, 
day and night; about one hundred miles in twenty-four hours; 
the older method made so grateful; as then the desideratum of 
travelling, and its poetry, too, to all who had eyes, and 
thoughts, and feelings to appreciate it, and who could not com- 
mand their own coach and four. Next day, at 11, A. M., we 
embarked on board the steamer Firefly, for the opposite coast. 
The channel is about twenty-one miles across, at its nearest, 
and about twenty-seven, I think, from Dover to Calais. The 
surface of the water was as serene, not as transparent, as that 
of Lake Champlain or Lake George in a gentle breeze; and 
we trotted along in the water, slow and sure, for three hours, 
in our neat little pony of a boat, with about sixty passengers— 
one of whom, besides ourselves, was an American, a merchant 
and a gentleman, to whom we were indebted for his kind at- 
tentions. 

One anecdote occurs here worthy, perhaps, of recital. A 
clergyman of the Establishment, with his accomplished daughter, 
was introduced to us, and showed singular curiosity to know all 
about us, and to question us extensively about America. We 
anticipated some theologics, as he knew we were Presbyterians; 
but, I must say, his talk was almost entirely secular. He thought 
our nationality a whimsical experiment, destined soon, too 
soon, to fail; and censured our system of election by the use of 
the ballot, instead of oral outery at the hustings. He expressed 
his astonishment that we approved it, and his fears lest it should 
be introduced in England. We stared at his whimseys, as he 
denounced it with a seemingly superfluous torrent of zeal, elo- 
quence, and effrontery. The Professor and our countryman 
both regarded him with wonder and aversion, though they left 
the duel to him and myself. After much shrewd vociferation, 
I calmly asked what was his chief objection to the ballot, which 
with us was so universal, and so fully approved, after so long 
using it? “Why, it is most obvious. This it is, in one word: 
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It is so confoundedly unfair; unfair always; intolerably un- 
fair! Any candidate might lose his election by it. It can 
never do in England.” 

1. Pray, tell us then—how so? Its fairness is with us a 
proverb. For fairness we think it incapable of a superior. 
Pray, tell us then, wherein consists its unfairness ? 

2. Here, then! When I have fairly got a voter and paid 
the premium for him, I expect to hear him vote honestly and 
aloud for me, or that my friends will hear him do it, to whom 
I give a list of all the names so procured; but, by ballot, the 
scoundrel might take the fee, pocket it, and then write silently 
what other name he chose, on the ballot, and then deposit it 
against me; and he might take three or four fees, from as many 
sides, and then vote for none of them, after all! Is that what 
you call fair, gentlemen, in America? 

Here we all looked at each other, and then laughed irrepres- 
sibly, according to “‘higher law”’ and its oraculous license. 

‘My dear sir,” I replied, “we have often heard of your 
system, as one of bribery, venality, corruption, gross enough 
at the hustings; and so we deem the whole system itself as 
positively ‘unfair’ as any fraud, perversion, sin and wickedness 
ever could be! But really we never thought that a clergyman, 
like you, could see ‘unfair’ only in the bribed party cheating 
the briber. We profess to invoke only the pure, unpurchasa- 
ble suffrages of freemen. We condemn, abhor, forbid, and 
punish the entire system of bribery; and though, in vile imi- 
tation of some distinguished examples in the parent country, 
bribery is sometimes perpetrated among us, yet is it the ex- 
ception, not the rule; it is secret, not overt; it is done only 
by scoundrels and traitors, not by honest citizens; and as to 
its morality, we could begin in America to practise and advo- 
cate it, only after we have demonstrated the decalogue to be 
‘unfair,’ and a vile imposture, subjugating and coercing the 
proper liberties of freemen!” 

In this collocution, indeed, as it became almost public by the 
attention it attracted, and the circle it formed around us, we 
were stimulated to defend the right, and to evince the honest 
simplicity of our system in the United States, as morally, po- 
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litically, economically, and every other way superior to theirs, 
But while they charge us with habituated inhumanity to our 
fellow-creatures, who ought to be our fellow-Christians, too, 
though of ancestry derived from the southern continent of the 
old hemisphere, and who seem to say to us: 


“What tho’ our skins be black as jet, 
Our hair be curl’d, our noses flat; 
Must we ror Tu1s no freedom have, 
Until we find it in the grave?” 


Yes, while on such a theme, their objurgation is fruitful and 
interminable, and rather too just—as thinks the conscience, 
and as says the literature, of universal Christendom; might not 
we also rejoin, sometimes with calm and terrible justice, ‘* Phy- 
sician, heal thyself!’ remember how orthodox it might be in 
you, to confess your own original sin, in planting the upas, so 
deadly, as it now infects the entire hemisphere, in place of 
harping forever on our innumerable actual transgressions, 
as if here was the totality of the argument. See the gambling, 
the perjury, the bribery, the profaneness, the venality, the cor- 
- rupt politics, the sordid rivalries, the pseudo-patriotism “of 
placemen, all complacency and smiles,” the organized and sub- 
terbrutal licentiousness of millions, these including, alas! too 
many of the elevated classes, not at all excepting nobility and 
royalty: see the magnific impieties of your grossly sordid esta- 
blishment, with its simony, its bad ambition, its plurality— 
though now reduced from its senior atrocities in previous ages; 
we should say—its pluralism, since this is the better word, and 
we are confessedly awkward in usjng words of the sort on themes 
of the sort; as ever may we be in this country! The apostles 
spoke indeed plainly on them, though technically, the termino- 
logy of the system, and the system itself, were then reserved 
and in abeyance of the future. 2 Pet. ii. 1-3; Pet. v. 1-4; 
2 Cor. xi. 18-15; Gal. i. 6-9. Prophecy then had it all in its 
own solemn jurisdiction. 
We return to voting, and especially the election of a candi- 
date to a seat in the House of Commons. 
Another incident occurred afterward, as I was returning 
‘homeward—or toward England, which seemed comparatively 
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my home—an incident belonging to the same general class, 
and extending the commentary, with practical application, on 
the text of venality, purchase, and sale of suffrages; as a mat- 
ter of course, and also a very coarse matter, at every English 
canvass for election to Parliament. When an election occurs 
there, it is not only buying votes or selling them, that gives 
stimulated action to the scene, but intensified gambling; bet- 
ting high and in due form, as well as to a large amount, on the 
success or the defeat of a particular candidate. The spirit of 
betting, on one side or the other, is an augury pro, or contra, 
in reference to the issue; as it is fierce and confident, or lan- 
guid and inactive. This is so common as to be expected, and 
connived at, as a matter of course; and as no concern of the 
authorities, or the moral sentiment of the voters, to suppress. 
However bad or mad, so it goes, custom and almost law. 
Hence, as the result, their personal, as well as their partisan 
pride, is often violently excited and obstreperous in the “irre- 
pressible conflict.” Each candidate feels it keenly, as well as 
bleeds freely; that is, his purse bleeds copiously in the stern 
struggle. The winner crows with all his party; the loser is 
craven, sometimes desperate, and very often—it is now usus 
and almost /ex—he leaves the country for a season; takes a 
foreign voyage—so opportune just then; as it was always in 
his programme to “go abroad.’’ Thus the late Lord Morpeth, 
now Lord Carlisle,* came to our country, making us a visit a 
few years ago, on a similar occasion. And so, about to return 
to England from the continent, sailing down the Rhine, from 
Mentz to Cologne, and Nimeguen in Holland, I found our party 
a rare one; several of the nobility of England, some of them 
quite distinguished, all of them very agreeable; and of the 
group I mention one distinguished knight, who was free and 





* Some of our countrymen seem not to know that the sons of high nobility 
are lords by courtesy; and yet eligible, as distinguished commoners, to a seat 
in Parliament or the House of Commons. Thus Lord John Russell, as son 
and brother to the Duke of Bedford, previous and present Duke, is called 
Lord, and yet elected to the Lower House for so many years. Now, however, 
the royal patent creates him Earl Russell, and he enters the House of Lords 
as a peer of the realm in his own right. So with Lord Morpeth, now Lord 
Carlisle. 7 
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loquacious in all his converse; having just about two or three 
months before lost his election to Parliament, and fled his 
country till the fresh fury of the occasion had blown over. He 
was now about to return; and made no secret of his feelings 
or his condition, fearing lest it might be rather too soon to be 
seen there again! Our brave, but defeated knight, told us of 
his rival’s deplored success; blamed his own parsimony, that 
himself had given so little, or failed to give just a little more, 
and so gained his election. ‘Yes,’ said he, “I gave 12,500; 
and had I made it 13,000 only, I should have beat him.” 
That is, he gave about 60,000 dollars, and only two or three 
thousand more, if then expended in the game, had brought 
voters in plenty to secure his success. I quote his words above 
as I remember, very near exactly in the main, as he volun- 
teered their utterance—whether to move our sympathy or not, 
non videtur. 

One reason for pursuing this digression, is the more plainly 
to show the abominably debauched system there pursued; and 
that, as I was credibly told, in the return of Wilberforce to 
the House of Commons, the sums usually and increasingly ex- 
pended by many “‘aooD”’ persons were always indispensable; 
ever done as proper, patriotic, and philanthropic, as well as 
necessary; and often aggregated in amount to sums almost in- 
credible, at least formerly, on our side of the Atlantic! Of 
late, I fear, we are degenerating from the simplicity of our 
fathers; and bribes, that buy votes, too often elect members 
of congress, mayors of cities, governors of states, and even 
Presidents to sit in the chair of Washington. O shame, sin, 
hypocrisy, almost treason! 

The Professor and myself were fond, when alone, of such 
calm censures, by way of reprisal perhaps; since so many in- 
stances were incessantly recurring, some of them anything but 
generous and polite, in which they oppugned our country and 
ourselves on the topic of Slavery. Many of them seemed to 
know only two things about us—one, Slavery; the other, the 
Cataract of Niagara. And these they knew very imperfectly; 
with more passive impressions than active, intelligent, definite 
. ones. Their system of education carefully ignores some other 
facts of our eventful and honored history ! 
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Besides, I never forgot with what patriarchal tenderness dear 
Dr. Alexander seemed to confide his son to my care. Hence I 
watched his motions, studied his character, appreciated his con- 
dition, opined his future usefulness, valued his great qualities, 
and could not but see and lament his social defects. He was 
no misanthropist, however strangely he sometimes appeared. 
I used to call him abstraction personified; and as to his al- 
leged aversion to society, especially to the sex, which I tried 
every wiser art to supersede and dissipate, I must say, if not 
quite a confirmed misogynist, his reserve, his formidable taci- 
turnity, his portentous withdrawals, his imperturbable seeming 
neutrality or frigidity, when put unexpectedly into mixed so- 
ciety, however elevated or refined, came near to make the ac- 
cusation against him, in the remarks of strangers, who less 
knew his real character and Christian principles. I regard 
him as totus in illis, or as Horace has it, omnis in hoc sum; 
that is, the most absorbed and devoted student of classic learn- 
ing and philosophy, especially philology, that I ever knew for 
one of his comparative youth. 

In this communication, as in every other, I know no motive 
to disparage, or at all to wound his posthumous reputation; 
preferring to exalt and illustrate its excellent qualities; and at 
the same time to move only the pen of truth in these recitals, 
that portray him as he appeared in our voyage and travels in 
Europe. He was in all so extraordinary, so peculiar, so full 
of great qualities, and at the same time so disfigured with 
idiosyncrasies, as well as so accurately and so extensively 
learned, that not to attempt some discussion of him, in these 
papers, seems for me quite in effect impossible. Still, I must 
omit intentionally the various incidents of travel, interesting 
as they are, perhaps useful too; or these possibly I may yet 
retrace, in some subsequent recital, to the reader, in these or 
some other pages of public favor and perusal. In ridiculing 
pedantry and vain pretension, he would often refer to a scene 
recited in a British newspaper for illustration or classification. 
Some rural cultivators there had a public meeting, crowned 
ever with a dinner of corporeal contentment; and toasts in 
which the sentiment seemed even less than the pleasure of 
deglutition and gastric hilarity, The topic that convened them 
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was local education, or the patronage of a vicinal academy; 
and one rubicund relative of John Bull, Esq. summoned to 
give a toast, said: “The three R’s, that make the glory of 
England and the start of all ‘larnin;’ that is, Redin, Ritin, 
Rithmetic, in every town and parish of our country—success 
to it, I say.” These farmers are often literary as some of 
ours, only because they are so commonly coarse; so often in 
a litter of bustle, confusion, and vanity; but, all pretension, 
arrogance, ostentation, where was no foundation, nothing natu- 
ral, no fitting occasion in the way of learning or real strength 
and discipline of mind, might justly provoke his withering con- 
tempt; he was himself so much the reverse of all such hollow- 
ness and vile assumption. 

It may be due to his character to add, that his known aver- 
sion to folly and vanity of the sort just described, though it 
was a quality prominent and palpable, was at the same time 
peculiar—I had almost said Christian—as being not at all 
ferocious, outspoken, offensive; as in its principle surely it 
could not be termed malicious. It seemed to be the result of 
a trained and vigorous judgment joined to a sense of duty and 
wisdom violated in its object; a perception of its moral obli- 
quity, as well as its absurdity, that provoked his disgust; so 
that it was, as one expresses it, more the result of steadfast 
philosophy in a peripatetic than of ill-concealed or well-con- 
cocted ire in a stoic. A mind so thoroughly disciplined, so 
rich in resources, so really vast in acquisitions, must be only 
displeased and annoyed with what is so common, so reckless, 
and so criminal too, in all promiscuous society, where self- 
vaunting, low ambition, false wit, stupidity, and self-conse- 
quence fast wedded in one, fashionableness astrut, and igno- 
rance with its moonshine, as the atmosphere of all its motions; 
and all such hypogene specimens, or organic remains of human 
vanity and lies, while their subject is their unconscious victim, 
deceived more than deceiver, appear only to revolt the wise as 
well as distress the good; seeming only to show too plainly 
the undone destiny to which the poor sinner is propense and 
abandoned. 

Thus, after such intimate association for about three months 
from the time we left the port of New York, the hour has ar- 
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rived, and we must part company as travellers; he for Ger- 
many; I for the south of France, for Lyons; and thence, pos- 
sibly, if the news of the cholera in Italy, as still raging, pre- 
vent not, to Rome, via Marseilles and Civita Vecchia. We both 
felt the solemnity of losing a valued companion; and in thought 
of all the perils that were before us, to part possibly to meet 
no more in this world. On many accounts, the last day or two, 
and especially our last conferences before final parting, are 
very memorable. I do not, however, attempt them in graphic 
description. Blending some narrative and incident with graver 
matter, it is my plan to give substantially the themes of our 
colloquy respecting our country, and especially our Church, in 
hope, as we then felt it, of our prosperous return there, and 
what might be our mission and our duty in the eventful future 
as patriots, and mainly as ministers or ecclesiastics and Pres- 
byterians. The style of dialogue is preferred as familiar and 
suitable:— 

A. How waxes or wanes your courage, in view of your soli- 
tary journey South, and where else? Each, however, goes 
alone; at least one of us. 

C. You, my dear Professor, will have to do your own talk- 
ing, your own chaffering, your own negotiation, as never be- 
fore; without any one to act for you in such inelegant and un- 
classical secularities after this. You must speak French till 
you cross the Rhine, and German afterward; and mingle some- 
what in the various throngs, without abstraction, as you meet 
all varieties of human nature—not one mortal of them doing 
homage to your learned attainments; yes, you must do this, or 
starve! And permit me to add, I am glad of it, for your sake. 
It will be a good lesson and a useful probation. You must say, 
however vulgar may seem these and related facts,—Homo sum ; 
edo, loquor, disco, vivo, senesco, bibo, dormio—moriar! That is, 
you must be a man, show yourself such, and try to be and act 
like a man yet in the body; that your species or identity may 
never be doubted, as the result of your profound and super- 
human cogitation or inhuman abstraction. 

A, Well, let us come to concretes. I have several things 
to say to you about our Presbyterian Church, parties in it, 
theology, and the different theories rivalrous that abound, me- 
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nacing the peace of our Church; and also to understand, if I 
can, your views on some of these interesting subjects. Of this 
I have long ruminated. 

C. Ready and willing, I will be your catechumen or catechist, 
as you prefer. 

A. Strange enough that we have never broached these sub- 
jects téte a téte before! Truth to say, I expected other things 
of you, and have been hitherto entirely disappointed. Have 
you purposely avoided such themes? Was it of me that you 
are SO cautious, so reserved, so ever on your guard? And for 
what? 

C. It must be owned that I have avoided them on purpose. 
Any resulting good seemed to me not to be expected, probably. 
I preferred discourse where, as companions in travel, we could 
have mutual sympathies and coincidence of sentiment; since I 
knew also, that, in the main, we differed not at all; and in the 
phases of variation, they were all so normal, theorizing, com- 
paratively inconsiderable too, that, with no prospect of con- 
vincing you probably of my views, or me certainly of yours, I 
ordinarily deemed it wiser to do as I have—avoid the topics; 
though sometimes it seemed as if you almost invited them. 

A. Our Church, and all Churches, have such or similar dif- 
ferences, only with us there seems to be more ferocity and 
more momentum, as well as more intellectual power, in our 
theories, polemics, partisanships if you will, than as related to 
many other places and ages known in the history of contro- 
versy. It seems vulgarly intensified often with whole conti- 
nents of mud, and whole hemispheres of ignorance, as Robert 
Hall or Dr. Mason might say. So you see I am not much 
partizan, rather philosophical, in appreciation of such feuds, 
which, however, have gone far enough, I think, with us; or, if 
not coerced wisely, some worse results must come! Why are 
you, or have you been, so averse to talk with me about the 
matter? We need have no strife or troubles in the affair. 

C. Knowing who had much to do in your training, and 
inferring from what I know of him, so learned, but no pas- 
tor—rarely a preacher—one of the amateur clergy, a man 
of theories, abstractions, often on both sides of theologi- 
cal questions, sometimes, as I deem, erroneous, and never 
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corrigible, seldom credited as candid toward one who is not 
passively regenerated, to learn anything that he is wont to 
teach to one who dares to differ from his oraculousness; know- 
ing all this, I say, I inferred also that you had been doubly 
guarded, premonished, warned, or armed, against my views of 
truth; and hence I abstain from appearing even to sanction 
the idea of any difference at all. I am older than you. In 
general learning you are almost enviably my superior; in 
theology and practical ecclesiastical relations, I perhaps know 
more, and have gone much further than yourself. Beside, con- 
troversy, for its own sake, I am farther and farther from fond 
or inclined to it. If we all cared for truth only, how we could 
mutually help each other! 

A. Well, in a calm and amicable way, we might well im- 
prove the time. I feel not a little curious, I confess, as the 
result of all our intercourse, to hear from your own lips such 
recitals as you may deem wise and proper to impart. You 
differ from my father, as I have often heard; and this, too, I 
ever remember, when I listen to your ministrations, on ship- 
board, in London, here in Paris, or in social and occasional 
colloquies with myself and others in various places. 

C. And have you seen any strange or appalling divergency, 
or normal difference of doctrinal statement, remarkable at any 
time? 

A. There it is! I have been on the look out, as I said, 
always; and I declare to you, that, peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual excepted, neither seems to me to differ from the other. 
What will you think if I accuse you of such pervading coinci- 
dence? What the difference may be, really I see not. To me 
it seems not a little curious, and that your faith is one and the 
same. 

C. Not the first time have I brooked the same accusation! 
Once a young theologulus came from Princeton, in May, 1819, 
on purpose to see me, and in personal converse to appeal from 
the dogmas of your father’s chair, for better satisfaction and 
edification in the truth. I soon perceived his erratics, his 
moral antics, and some of his religious fanatics; I had almost 
said fogmatics. The result was, he was disappointed; he dis- 
liked the counsel I gave him, and soon left me, after saying, 
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“You talk to me just like Dr. Alexander! I will stay no 
longer.’’ You, Professor, are a very different person; and if 
I abstained from talking on various views in theology with you, 
I own it was prudential, by design, and yet with no vow in the 
matter, as, you see, we now begin to confer freely and fully; 
and this on your own motion. I am glad it was commenced 
wholly by yourself. 

A. Yes! as I have been continually expecting it, and saw 
it was not to come, unless on my motion, so I made it. Pray 
proceed. 

C. Last May, 1832, I was a member of that great and me- 
morable General Assembly, which many supposed, and the 
venerable Dr. Nott is reported to have pronounced, though 
himself not 2 member—he was there, and busy in trying to 
modify and direct its mighty energies—as the most talented 
and momentous ecclesiastical body that was ever convened on 
this continent. 

A. We heard of its fame, and read its debates with interest 
—almost with alarm. 

C. To speak of no others, there were two ruling elders, one 
of them very ruling, who were quite distinguished, though not 
at all at one in debate, or policy, or trend of influence, or popu- 
lar appreciation. That very ruling one was a Kentuckian; and 
for ‘‘go-ahead-ism,” as some termed it, right or wrong, and 
especially wrong, he is truly the most notorious individual of 
his class, if, indeed, so unique, he belongs properly to any 
class, that we ever saw. The other, Hon. Mr. Lumpkin, of 
Georgia, not as a partisan, not as a sectarian, but on the 
broad basis of his vows of office, and the constitution of the 
Church, spoke like a man, like a Christian Cicero, bold and 
free, yet urbane and winning, Jarge-hearted, lovely; and, for 
general erudition and lofty piety, was as superior to the other 
as—1 forbear the comparison! All sound and wise men in 
that august assembly, members and spectators, and reporters 
too, blessed him. 

A. The other one I can imagine! 

C. Well, youmay! It was your influence, indirect or direct, 
at Princeton, that coined him, stamped him; and he professedly 
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appeared there as the propugnator of your views, so that you 
had all the honor of his excesses and Western fury! 

A. Of which, however, we did not approve. 

C. We know you did not! but the consequences of the pro- 
cess you began and started, lie at your own door. It was 
Princeton out-princetonized in him! No wonder it was rather 
too much for you. 

A. My father, I know, and Dr. Miller too, were not pleased 
with his extravagance. 

C. True! Before the Assembly was organized, we all heard, 
as it were, a telegram from your father, a solemn caution to 
beware of him; that he was a furioso, a neophyte, a man 
whose confidence in his own rare attributes was at once unani- 
mous, extemporaneous, and unparalleled. As the result, we 
all determined a terrible infliction—in self-defence; that is, to 
give him a marked and a tremendous letting alone! as the best 
thing we could do in these relations; both for the peace of the 
church and the good of the torrented individual. This, as I 
recollect, had mainly no party or sectional element in it. We 
all thought Dr. Alexander was right there, and resolved to 
carry our plan into practical execution; and so we memorably 
did! All sides generally approved it. 


A. Iam really glad of it. 


C. Now he was all for regularity and the constitution; these 
were his vade-mecum and his walking-stick; then most irregu- 
lar and autocratical in proposing, like a leader that was never 
chosen to lead, to correct all irregularities in ‘‘them of the 
North-west ;”’ as if he knew them “by an instinct that he had;”’ 
and could justly condemn them by imputed unrighteousness, 
especially when innocent of his charges. At one time, when 
old Dr. Green was reporting on a Synod Book of Northern 
Ohio, and censuring sudden conversions and admissions, he 
thought that the Doctor meant to reprehend their common 
way of doing things at camp meetings in Kentucky; in one of 
which, as some alleged, himself was at once jerked into the 
church; and, then jerked into the eldership; all too suddenly; 
and so he opened his fire-battery, not eminently in the spirit of 
the fifth commandment, on that grave Nestor of our Church! 
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It was truly amusing to see and hear; so witnessing the scene. 
The old man looked formidable, surprised, pallid, by degrees; 
and our Moderator, rather powerfully, interposed to keep “the 
young brother’’ in his proper constitutional regularities on the 
occasion. And so, with a queer hiatus, he survived it. 

A. It must have been amusing, if not instructive too, I 
think. 

C. It was eminently both. It was called on all sides a spe- 
cimen of the audacity of Kentucky, less than of the man! who 
was very titled, various and grand, for so young a person; so 
juvenile a patriarch; as “ Col.””—** Hon.” —* Esquire’ —“ the 
Ruurye Elder,” and so forth, to the end of our occidental he- 
raldry. Some said—What will he do next? He intends, 
somehow and some time, to make his mark in the Church, if 
he failed to do it in the State, as stump orator, candidate for 
Congress, rival of Henry Clay, prospective Governor, and all 
that! No one accused him of modesty, humility, or even of— 
piety. 

A. Any theologics in debate then? 

C. Mainly none; except as partisans were counted, and this 
or that theory implicated, as I am very sorry to express it, in 
the politics of our glorious Church—a Church in which, were 
our ministry, and thence our people, all united and faithful, the 
elements would exist, and the sources of influence be found, for 
the blessedness and the enlightenment and the conservation of 
our country. There is none other to compare to it, on this 
continent. None other used to be so much respected and feared 
by the wicked. 

A. Still, there is some difference between your views and my 
father’s. What are they ; I mean the variations of your theo- 
logy, which I am not yet theologian enough to detect? 

C. They are mainly in the modes and the relations of the 
facts or things we believe in common; in their philosophy, as 
his or mine, to shape and qualify them; in the style, thence re- 
sulting, of their presentation to the people, of our manner of 
preaching; and perhaps as these affect our views of polity, at 
least of our ecclesiastical administration, under our Constitu" 
tion:—the general excellence of which, in contrast to prelacy 
with its usurpations, democracy with its disorders, and all others, 
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popery especially included, we in common believe, prefer, and 
praise. I do indeed make Presbyterianism virtually my re- 
ligion; that is—its great normal principles; the parity of the 
ministers of God, the plenary commission of each of them, the 
right of private judgment, the distinctness of the kingdom of 
Christ from all other kingdoms, as well as its EXACTLY INFINITE 
SUPERIORITY to them, one and all; the proper unity of the 
Church universal, though worshipping necessarily, here on 
earth, in distinct nations, languages, places, congregations, and 
variations of detail and form; the proper and supreme head- 
ship of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ over his universal 
Church; with his own sole jurisdiction, on earth and in heaven, 
in time and in eternity, in grace and in glory: with the papacy, 
the prelacy, the powers of pandemonium, and all other misera- 
ble rivalries, forever suspended, denied, and abhorred; the 
power of the ministry and of the Church, as purely ministerial, 
moral, declarative, and never binding when departing or vary- 
ing from the way and will of God our Saviour; the right thence 
resulting of judicial courts, for oversight, mutual consultation, 
doctrinal response and deliverances; discipline, in all its insti- 
tuted forms and degrees, according to Scripture; the principles 
of fair trial, representation and appeal: and all for the common 
interest, for partial or universal benefit, for edification, and not 
for destruction; mpo¢ to avupyépov: 1 Cor. 12: T; and this, as 
qualified by two great principles, as it respects routine, man- 
ner, scope, quality, moral feeling and moral agency accounta- 
ble to God and man in the Church! one, a Scriptural order, as 
in Eph. 4: 3, with the context, 1—6 ;~gq Bes" ENDEAVORING 
to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace: the other 
is—“‘the word of God is THE ONLY RULE to direct us how we 
may glorify and enjoy him:”’ all these, I say, I adopt, ex ani- 
mo, as parts and principles of my religion; as elements of 
Christianity itself; and as primeval, apostolic, ancient, abori- 
ginal, incomparable, obligatory, divine! Amen! 

A. Well, my dear sir, I see not why you are not Presbyte- 
rian enough for us at Princeton or any other place. These 
views are just what we all believe and inculcate and honor. 
How much superior to all the arrogance we see of Churchman- 

VOL. X.—18 
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ship as here displayed in Europe! papacy reduced or papacy 
more genuine! 

C. Here is its citadel, its pyramid; or, as one calls it, “its 
elevated glories, with conspicuity and the gemmed cock’d hat 
of prelatical usurpation, so eminently cursed of Christ.” See 
Mark, in connexion, 9: 88—50, for the curses in store for all 
that sort of thing! God keep me and mine from all contact 
with it! Gen. 49: 5—7. How ineffably much I prefer our 
Scriptural system: it wins at once my understanding, my con- 
science, my creed, my heart. 

A. What could my father say more, or Dr. Miller himself! 

C. True; but your dear father teaches atonement for the 
elect alone; limited in its own nature and definition, to the 
elect alone; so that, for all others, for every creature of the 
species, to whom we are expressly ordered to preach, in all the 
world, there is no basis for that universal offer, which God by 
us, and not we otherwise, makes to every hearer, with all im- 
portunity, authority, and beseechment, to accept of it; infi- 
nite peril, and infinite guilt, incurring as they dare reject, or 
even neglect so great salvation! Heb. 2: 3. The fact of uni- 
versal offer, is too palpable to need proof. Any man that 
would deny or conceal or disparage it, is a simpleton, a bigot, 
a blind partisan, or a voluntary fool, who needs some medicine 
for his cure more drastic than argumentation. Prov. 26: 3; 
19: 29; 10: 18; Rev, 22: 11—20. 

Our standards expressly affirm the offer to be universal; and 
so almost all our greatest divines, the immortal Calvin leading 
them, in these latter ages. Of the non-elect, we say—‘“‘All the 
elect, and they only, are effectually called; although others 
may be, and often are, outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word, and have some common operations of the Spirit, who, 
FOR THEIR WILFUL NEGLECT AND CONTEMPT OF THE GRACE OF- 
FERED TO THEM,* being justly left in their unbelief, do never 
truly come to Jesus Christ.” 

A. And suppose they shall come? 

C. Wellenough. If they did, they would just do their duty ; 
just do as God, all things considered, desires them to do; they 





* See Confession of Faith, Larger Catechism, Question 68. 
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would be saved juat as really as his elect are—no difficulty, no 
let or hindrance in the universe! And I am the thorough Cal- 
vinist, by coincidence such, that say it! knowing my account 
here and hereafter, and caring practically very little for that 
“very Ruling Elder” and his allies, of whom I told you a few 
things, and might tell him some. 

A. So your full atonement comes to that. Where are the 
decrees, then, in your system ? 

C. Where they are in God’s system. I have there none of 
my own. 

A. Yet, you seem to omit them wholly. 

C. Not I, not at all, sir. I only affirm some, and explain 
others. 

A. Where are they then? 

C. There I show you another point of difference—presently. 
For the moment, I ask you, my dear Professor, is it a fact, in 
Scripture, in our standards, in our common Christianity, every- 
where believed, as well as written in mainly all our divines, 
that salvation is offered by God himself, palpably, importu- 
nately, repetitiously, constantly, tearfully—now OFTEN WOULD 
I, AND YE WOULD No?! is it a fact that salvation is so offered in 
the gospel? Is it orthodox to eclipse, supersede, deny it? Is 
it not of great importance—necessarily? Ought it to be equi- 
vocal or obscure? Is it incredible that wise men should be 
sincere in its use, its vindication, its maintenance? sincere not 
only, but wise, right, blessed of God, in it all? 

A. To all that, I must say, it seems that the right is with 
you. 

C. Then I ask, Is there no basis for it in the atonement? 
Can God save sinners, without such atonement as that of Christ? 
Let Unitarian, infidel, heretic, universalist, say it. Or will one 
say, that God knows there is none for them. but they know it 
not; therefore—what? It is impossible for God to lie! God 
is the most honest being that everspoke. Who that knows Him, 
may.suspect that he can gamble in duplicity, when negotiating 
with sinful, but immortal creatures, especially as related so vital- 
ly to his own moral glory? I say it is impossible, infinitely im- 
possible! But I say also—this offer is a plainly revealed fact; 
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and, if so, it is also supreme, conclusive, or—nothing is. See 
1 Tim, 2: 1—8, in the original. See Calvin, also, on Rom. 5: 
18: and the context. Of this fact, I, for one, am certain; 
and afraid to meet no man, of sense and honesty, in the whole 
world, before a competent tribunal, pledged to prove it as a re- 
vealed fact. Now, if this be so, then a Baconian philosopher 
will duly honor the fact, and the controversy concludes. What 
is an axiom to a mathematician, or a fact to a philosopher, that 
a plainly interpreted text of Scripture, or the native sense of 
Scripture well ascertained, is to a sound and devout theologian. 
Let God be true—whatever becomes of the theory or the vera- 
city of man. My own conviction is that all these limited 
atonement men, are latently for commingling the credenda with 
the agenda of revelation, though they are distinct, and so to be 
kept by us; as are the purposes of God different from the ten 
commandments; or as his rules of action are one thing, and 
our rules of action quite another. 

The general administration of God is two-fold; never to be 
confused, or either regarded in derogation of the other. I 
mean, his economical or providential agency in governing 
events, and his moral agency in governing his accountable crea- 
tures, under law. The one is commonly called his providential, 
the other his moral government. Now, my own serious con- 
viction is that the latter is not adequately honored in your Se- 
minary at Princeton; that if the providential were the only 
government of God, he would have a grand, a vast, a high, a 
magnificent wheel, all alive, and instinct with intelligence that 
never errs. But I believe, also, that, with no confusion, with 
no less of harmony in the music that is above the spheres, he 
has a wheel within a wheel; that each has a grandeur and per- 
fection, all its own; that if his moral government is none the 
worse, for its position and relation in the greater wheel, it is 
only because it is infinitely better for its location, and as such 
the most perfect thing, or one of the most perfect and glorious, 
that God ever made; in which his glory is at home; in which, 
respecting the system of Christ as its gracious modification, its 
habitat is the mercy-seat; there the centre and the focus of its 
increate radiations: just as it all could be NEVER, were not the 
grand perfection of the moral system, as God delights to make 
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and to maintain it, at once its sphere, its basis, its everlasting 
home; with its principles in combination without confusion, and 
its everlasting culmination and triumph there, the ultimate jubi- 
lation and delectation of the regnant and all-perfect God. Our 
moral organization is a perfection, too, of his wisdom, whose ar- 
chitecture delights in living temples, fitted and devoted to his 
praise. Now, in comparison, the matter of buying and selling the 
elect, on the principle of atonement originally and totally for them 
alone, “‘loses discountenanced and like folly shows,” as an af- 
fair of human sordidness; small and mean; with no glory in 
it; none such at least as filled and dilated the soul of the sub- 
lime apostle, when he spoke or wrote according to THE GLORI- 
OUS GOSPEL OF THE BLESSED Gop, which was committed to my 
trust. 1 Tim. 1:11. The fact is, that, in more than a few 
aspects of its nature and its magnificence, the gospel loses much 
of its glorious character, by the straitened and the low utilita- 
rianism and the commercializing views we censure and reject as 
inferior to the Scriptural nature, the opulence and the glory of 
THE TRUTH as it is in Jesus. 

The decrees or purposes of God also, as infinitely wise, have 
an order all their own. 

A. To this you promised to refer, in contrast with the views 
of my father. 

C. I did, and now proceed briefly to the work. Your way, 
which he thinks not “preposterous,” is—first, to choose the 
elect from the apostate mass of men; then, second, send Christ 
to atone for them alone; then, third, inaugurate the means for 


their conversion, all; then, fourth, at the second coming of 


Christ, consummate the salvation of the elect, and punish all the 
wicked for—breaking the ten commandments; which, it seems, 
were not made, like atonement, for the elect alone: as also for 
hating the light of the gospel, when they heard it purely 
preached; that is, heard preached the connection between faith 
and salvation, in the case of the elect alone, having little or 
nothing to do with their own case. 

Now, if the above be the true order, I have read my Bible 
much in vain. We are said to be chosenin him, not he in us! 
The true inference is—Christ is first; commissioned, capari- 
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soned, accomplished for his work; as the Father sent the Son 
to be the Saviour of the world. 1 John 4: 14. He is fulness 
itself; sufficient for all; offered to all; rejected by all; and so 
to be deprived of gis reward by our wanton and wicked un- 
belief. 

Now comes election, as THE GRAND RESOURCE of God and 
man against human wickedness, rejecting Christ. It brings all 
that come; it helps, and hinders not; it secures the reward of 
Christ; as a seed to serve him, tt shall be accounted to the Lord 


for a generation. Ps. 22: 80; 89: 1—6; John 6: 36—40; 


10: 26—30; 17: 2, 8; Eph. 1: 4—12: According as he hath 
chosen us in Him, before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy—sanctification ; and without blame before Him— 
justification ; in love having predestinated us to the adoption of 
children, by Jesus Christ, to himself; according to the good 
pleasure of his will—not for the nonentity of our foreseen good 
works and well-desert! but to the praise of the glory of his 
grace; whence he hath made us accepted, in the Beloved; en 
whom we have redemption, absolution, (dzodvtpwarc,) throuyh 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins according to the riches of 
his grace. This is election; all-glorious, coronal, attractive, 
harmonious; intelligible, too! Selfishness and the pride of the 
infernal Gzoarvyetc¢, Rom. 1: 80, may reject it, with appropriate 
malice; while their enmity against the revealed truth of God, 
so voluntary, so wanton, so incorrigible, itself more demonstrates 
the need of election, to subdue them to the obedience of faith, 
Rom. 1: 5; 12: 26,—since they, and all others, left to them- 
selves, would perish in their sins, rejecting Christ, hateful and 
hating one another—so at. once desperate, blaspheming, lost! 
All this they will all find in eternity, if, waiting till then, they 
remain caviling, angry, prayerless, incorrigible. 

The moral government of God is his right administration 
of law over creatures rational, immortal, and accountable ab- 
solutely ; capacitated to be such; their obligations to righte- 
ousness being founded in their very nature; just as real as 
their moral consciousness or their personal identity. As a 
circle of revolving harmonies and glories, a wheel within a 
wheel, it has a perfection of its own; a position, a place, a 
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sphere, a reality, a grandeur, an agency, an importance too 
and a glory, in the inspired system of truth, which they see 
either not at all, or very imperfectly, who antinomianize in 
their theology, and think Christ died for the elect alone, 
and that this is just about the whole of it. 

A. I have heard my father denounce all antinomianism 
quite as much as you do, and there again I witness no varia- 
tion of theological opinion or principle. 

C. Not to your father, my dear Professor, or to any indivi- 
dual, do I personalize all the consequences, and the logical 
affinities, that seem to my convictions to flow from the 
dogma—pro electis tantum mortuus est Christus. As said once 
the venerable and judicious Richards, in the old Presbytery 
of Jersey, when a pious candidate, not much of a star for dis- 
crimination or exactitude or profundity in his radiations, 
having that for the theme of his exegesis, and finishing every 
paragraph with his emphatic tantwm ; said he, when called for 
his vote, with remarks: “1 let it pass, Moderator, knowing 
the school that nurtured him; but must say, what virtually 
Calvin himself says so often, that, while this ¢antwm is so 
conspicuous, and so earnestly and constantly repeated, in his 
paper, I view it as a novelty rather unscriptural; having 
studied that blessed volume, on this very point, long before 
he was born ; and for one, [ must say, I never found his tan- 
tum in the Bible! in his essay it occurs often, almost to offence; 
in the Word of God, offering salvation to all men, fo every 
creature, it occurs NOT AT ALL: there is no tantum, at least not 
his tantum, none of it there, Moderator; none at all! And I 
should cast the horoscope of his promise of future usefulness 
with more pleasure, if I thought that, with his Scriptural facts, 
he had learned the philosophy of Scripture too, as to their 
proper relations, to God, to man, and to the glory of the gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” If God sustains 
both the providential and the moral compartments of his 
manifold agency at once, is the thought incredible that his 
moral architecture is not a failure? or, rather as his own, is 
it not an optimism of perfection? at once providential, per- 
fect, and moral; each more glorious, and more finished too, 
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because of the other; not prejudiced at all by his co-operative 
relations, and ever evincing his glory, who is so “ wonderful 
in counsel, so excellent in working?” 

A. Iam interested in your views, and deem them not very 
far from coincident with those at home! 

C. I have heard your father pray, especially once, in Octo- 
ber, 1820, when, in Synod, at New York, we were both in the 
pulpit, on Thursday evening, in the Old Brick Church; de- 
signated, he to offer the prayer, myself to make the address; 
and where his lucid and devout utterances at the throne so 
well exemplified the bond of peace, so well illustrated the unity 
of the Spirit, that all differences vanished; all hearts were 
liquefied and confluent on one living tide of devotion, adora- 
tion, praise! Nor have I any pleasure in harping on differ- 
ences—yet— 

A. Oh! go ahead; I understand you. It is no offence to 
me at all. 

C. There are differences, touching our religious philosophy, 
on several other themes, not wholly unimportant, as I judge; 
such as the activity of the soul in all the fruit of the Spirit, 
in the beginning as well as in the progress of piety, in regene- 
ration as well as in sanctification. Also in justification; but 
more especially as to what we call original sin, and the rela- 
tion of our first parents morally to their sinful posterity. But 
these I vacate for the present; though, on another occasion, I 
feel semper paratus to explain “imputation,” as I think and 
am sure it is; believing, with him, the great facts of the apos- 
tacy, and of the way and the work of “the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven,” in our restoration, through faith in his 
blood. 

A. If Christians would oftener compare and explain, with 
calmness and mutual candor, they would make some disco- 
veries—that probably they were not such frozen antipodes, 
apart at both poles, as they imagined. 

C. Indeed they would, But that candor, alas! where is it? 

“Ah me! that magnanimity, how rare!” 

If God spare us both to return, my brother, what influence 
shall we exert on the Church and the nation to which we both 
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belong, and which we both so really love? May each of us 
pray,—Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? as did the apostle 
Paul. You, my dear Professor, may exert a mighty sweep of 
influence, long after my eyes are closed, my tongue mute, my 
account rendered, my destiny sealed! You must increase; but 
I must decrease. 1 pray God, to give you all the wisdom, theo- 
logical, experimental, practical, and the same to me also, which 
we both need, in order to fight well in his field and under his 
banner, more than conquerors through Him that loved us! 

But I have my fears, for both our Church and our nation! 
Let our Church be once profanely split; let schism make us 
a duad, and not as we now are, and ought to be, a monad only; 
and then, what havoc of consequences—who can tell? 

A, | apprehend no such thing. 

C. I do. 

A. O improbable, quite! Differences can exist where men 
think and are free, as in our country and in our Church. 

C. I know; yet, some intend to schism us, I am sure, if 
they can. 

A. Well, they cannot, if they would. 

C. It is only eleven months or so, since my fears were 
taught to flutter, as never before; remembering the scenes and 
the words and the conspiracies and the actions of some prae- 
signati in our General Assembly; especially, with his col- 
laterals and concomitants, that very RULING Elder of whom 
I have spoken. The very next autumn is he ordained a mi- 
nister; and ever since has he been at work, in more ways than 
one, to excite, alarm, exacerbate, all his party, as I and others 
think, with views ulterior and most disastrous, succeed or fail! 
I will not say your “home” is leagued with him; but I fear he 
is, at least indirectly, encouraged from that quarter; where 
rather he should be rebuked, and commanded to wait a score 
of years at least, with his Act AND TESTIMONY, and totwm 
hoc genus; violating, as I judge, his solemn vows at ordina- 
tion, as well as licensure, and matriculation even, in the Church 
of God, when he first united with it. I have forebodings that 
grieve me, for my country and my Church. These elements 
of discord are germinating as seeds of disunion. Men of 
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swagger and defiance, who care more for the spirit of Ken- 
tucky than the spirit of heaven, are the last ones to whom 
our confidence should entrust power, or whom we should pro- 
mote as special reformers—say, stormers, in the Church of 
God. May we escape his intended beneficence; may we have 
no such self-temporized leader to whom so aptly, if never be- 
fore, may be used those lines of Maro; applicable to him, as 
well as to his Magna Charta of Act and Testimony :— 
‘¢‘ Aut hee in nostros fabricata est machina muros, 
Inspectura domos, venturaque desuper urbi; 
Aut aliquis latet error: equo ne credite, Teucri. 
Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
* * * * * * 
Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget.” * * 

A. For one, I see no such damages as those to which you 
refer. 

C. Neither do I see them. But a rising storm may be an- 
ticipated, sometimes may be an earthquake, before the ava- 
lanche of waters makes all men believe it; before chasm and 
schism of the earth are felt by its ingorged inhabitants. Of 
that man—lI decide not, even in my own mind; but say this, 
as its veritable exponent; I and others watched him, on Sun- 
days as well as other days; and as to his piety, especially, if 
humility, meekness, self-denial, and the courtesies of the king- 
dom as divinely prescribed to us, make integral parts of Chris- 
tian ethics: Eph. 4: 1-8, Philip. 2: 1-5, we were all of one 
mind about the scarcity of the evidence. His motto seems 
to be:—RIGHT OR WRONG, GO AHEAD. Do IT, THEN JUSTIFY 
IT. THE END SANCTIFIES THE MEANS. SOMEHOW OR ANOTHER, 
WE WILL GET THESE YANKEES AWAY FROM US. At all events, 
my brother, pray remember what I told you, if his orgies are 
only made to prevail and prosper in our Church and in our 
country! Such conduct, such principles, such executive fa- 
vor, such complots, are just the thing, the means, the way— 
if our object be disintegration, disaster, misery, murder! 
That is, if our piety and our sin are one and the same thing. 

Our church has defects, faults, evils, which need correction; 
and I would do what wisely I could, since wiIsDoM 7s PROFITA- 
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BLE to direct; in accordance with our excellent constitution, 
which 1 love, whether he does or not, to reform them; accord- 
ing to the power which the Lord hath given us to edification, 
and not to destruction: 2 Cor. 18: 10. But such an eccle- 
siastic, such a counselor, such a premature and self-appointed 
Generalissimo of the tribes of Israel, was never seen in Israel, 
before the captivity or after it; but sure I am, that, if you de- 
sire the jurisdiction and the good repute of your Theological 
Seminary, and its cabinet of theologians, and philosophers, 
and apostles throughout our extensive territories and among 
our numerous congregations, you will not lend yourselves, too 
easily, to him, and all he intends to do, ‘ad ecclesiam refor- 
mandam, seu evertendam, ut illi mos est, et mors erit; nos- 
tris in temporibus; nostra in patria; nostra in ecclesia; am- 
babus tam dilectis, tam correlatis, tam proxime collocatis et 
conjunctis.’ 

A. On one subject I differ with you more than any other. 

C. And I can well opine its nature, if not its form. Say— 

A. Yes, you probably anticipate me. Truly, I have no ap- 
prehension in common with you, as to the probable disruption 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. 
I could sooner expect those States, or rather that UNION, to 
be dissolved; and our glorified and glorious nationality to be 
sacrificed at the shrine of some ambitious demagogue, or 
idolater of power. No! your fears may be amiable and truly 
sincere. But under such a Constitution as ours, based on the 
Book of God, as we know it is, the probability of its deca- 
dence or violent disseverance, in this age and country, at least 
in our day, ever strikes me as utopian and even weak; that 
is, the prognosis of any such catastrophe—however possible, 
as are a thousand other things. 

C. Returning your compliment, I may view your confidence 
as more amiable than prudential or judicious. Our people are 
all too much excitable, emotional, often electric; rather than 
calm, wise, historical, philosophical, in their views and their 
movements. Where real differences exist, and where parties 
result, plotting and prospering in reference to principles; 
where place, and power, and prominence invite ambition, 
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that tending to the adulteration of motive; where these have 
long existed, flourished, grown, and been organic in their 
means and their schemes; what want they, but an occasion, 
a leader, and a subterfuge, to dazzle others and deceive them- 
selves, with the idea that they are all doing God service by break- 
ing his commandments; and so the crisis comes and the catas- 
trophe follows; IN MAJOREM DEI GLORIAM! I assure you, 
from all I have seen in the Church since first I knew and read 
its history, from all I saw at the last Assembly and through 
the past year, I have come to fear the event, as well as depre- 
cate it with horror! to me it seems almost like bisecting my- 
self, and I instinctively exclaim, with the prophet, as in similar 
agony: “My bowels, my bowels! I am pained at my very 
heart. My heart maketh a noise in me; I cannot hold my 
peace; because thou hast heard, O my soul, the sound of the 
trumpet, the alarm of war.” Jer. 4: 19. 

A. Well, we know not what waits for us in the future; yet 
Onk there is who knows. 

C. When the nation of the people of God was smitten, rived 
in twain, more than twenty-eight centuries ago, Rehoboam gave 
them the occasion; but Jeroboam was the Reformer, the 
very RuLiInG Exper, that did it—and lives in infamy his me- 
mory, to this day, as it will through time and eternity, as JE- 
ROBOAM, THE SON OF NeBatT, wHo CAusED IsRAEL TO sIN! 
Idolatry was a consequence, at Dan and Bethel; and an easy 
affair it seemed, to his selfish policy, after the foregone fact of 
the schism; from which the repair, the recovery, the restora- 
tion was—NEVER! 

A. God’s providence, however, was distinguished in the 
measure, and he overruled it for much good, keeping the line- 
age of Christ more incorrupt in his royal ancestry. 

C. God overrules everything. It all eventuates in his do- 
minions, and is related wondrously to his plan of manifold and 
eternal wisdom. But he never changes its nature; as malum 
in se; novum et inauditum nefas; crimen majestatis, exitiabile 
et infandum ; proditio major in regem et Deum. Still, he al- 
ters not its nature; reduces not its turpitude; abates nothing 
of its ill-desert. Judas was overruled; as also Herod An- 
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tipas, Pilate, Caiaphas, and their father the devil; to aid the 
system of redemption by Christ; but we thank them not a whit 
for service they never meant to do; which was only the reverse 
of all they did mean; and God, whose is all the glory, thanks 
or pardons them not at all—because of what himself did, to 
coerce and change their agency ; in effect to promote good only 
in his own way; as gloriously the reverse of all their motive, 
and all their way. But—you well know all this; as well as I 
do. Still, how glorious and instructive! 

A. We ought to have broached this colloquy at an earlier 
period of our voyage. 

C. Let me ask you then—Are you in any way for dividing 
our Church? Will you, can you be, think you, if you live to re- 
turn and exert influence as an official of the Church? Is your 
father in favor of it? or, Dr. Miller; whom also I love, and 
who “claimed a hereditary right to love me,” as he kindly says; 
born in Dover, Delaware, where my own father was born, only 
a little after him; and where all their several paternal relatives 
resided; they being often together in the happy and sportive 
scenes of youth. 

A, You may well infer what I think on that topic, from all 
I have said. 

C. I may, and I do, and have no doubt of your loyalty. But 
I do doubt the influence of Kentucky; of that very Rutine 
Elder; of his missive circular; I doubt his wisdom and his 
piety—so new. 

Thus have I endeavored to reproduce the virtual, not the 
formal—so much, of our terminal colloquy. He said many 
other things that I care not to report; grateful to myself, and 
expressing his gratitude—chiefly that he had not found me, in 
several respects, what he expected. 

After our return, we seldom met. Events connected with 
the trials of our beloved Barnes, consecutively stimulated the 
struggle and widened the breach; and in May, 1837,—the deed 
was done! Yes, before that same RULING personage had been 
ordained as a minister five years, he became the grand demi- 
urge, under some higher or lower influence, to trample on con- 
stitution, oath of office, precedent, law, right, wisdom, and the 
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total decalogue, as well as all the fears of Princeton, in rend- 
ing our noble and national Church—much, as about as piously, 
as Jeroboam the tribes of Jehovah! O what felony, perfidy, 
treason, against earth and heaven, in defiance of God and man. 
The common property, they who did it, of course, monopolized, 
the whole of it, and keep it or lose it to this day. Their equity 
never knows us or ours, in the enormity of their Exscinding 
Acts. 

Our dear brother, the late Rev. Dr. Judd, was wont to say, 
before he flew to heaven: “Their crime in what they did was, 
to me, wonderful, and a priori incredible: but what they since 
do, for good men, is positively worse; is more confounding; is 
every way more grievous—I mean that they remain in impeni- 
tence so long; that they continue to ignore their sin in what 
they did; that they will not acknowledge it, repent of it, and 
show some ingenuous regret for such outrageous treatment of 
their co-partners, their constitutional peers, their own brethren 
in Jesus Christ.” 

One quarter of a century since it occurred, will it be next 
Spring.~zaq And is it not orthodox to repent of most flagi- 
tious sin? How long first, before repentance, with works meet 
for it, will be obligatory, on the most enlightened, sound in the 
faith, eminently learned, thoroughly evangelical, people and 
clergy, in the country, if not in the world—how long before 
we may expect such result? Are they waiting till God forgets 
it? or, till the leaders of treason at the South shall return to 
the organic law of our Untrep Nation? 

Our God’is sincere, and principled, and eternal in his su- 
preme aversion to all that is sinful and wrong; as we INFALLI- 
BLY know. For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in 
wickedness; neither shall evil dwell with thee. The foolish 
shall not stand in thy sight; thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
Ps. 5: 4,5. God will wisely bide his time. Yet is he not slack 
as some men count slackness. The doers of that massive 
wickedness will assuredly reckon with him for it—in the future, 
which is near! We suffered it; they did it. Some of them, 
indeed, seem to hate us, for the mischief they perpetrated against 
us! This is human nature—not piety! Odesse quem laeseris, 
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to hate whom you have injured, is an old adage, founded in 
the perversity of man. But—we also can bide our time with 
God. Numb. 16: 29. To the injured he seems to say it— 
Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at his word ; Your 
brethren that hated you, that cast you out [EXSCINDED You] for 
my name’s sake—affecting piety and orthodoxy as the cause— 
said, Let THE Lorp BE glorified: but he shall appear to your 
joy, and they shall be ashamed! Isa. 66: 5. gegs~ Amos 1: 9: 
The brotherly covenant involves an ORTHODOX idea, which seems 
never to have entered the minds—certainly not to have in- 
tenerated the hearts, of some especially, of their leaders! 
Various are the gifts, and in forms and places the duties are 
various also, of the different members of the mystical body of 
Christ. Our learned brother was a rare specimen, an example 
of men of their own class. He seemed designated for a pecu- 
liar sphere of service; as in reference to other spheres, virtually 
impracticable. He mingled little in the ways and the places of 
common business, ecclesiastical, or civil, or social, or literary. 
His tastes, his habits, his adaptations of character, appear fitted 
mainly for the recluse student. Had he lived to the close of this 
century, and then in health at ninety-one, as some have enjoyed 
the regularities of a student’s life to nearly a century, had 
closed his career, it seems probable that his riper age, general 
observation and varied experience, must have made our nine- 
teenth century richer by his learned contributions; not that 
otherwise, as in our judicatories, or in the plans, the econo- 
mies, the achievements, or the public demonstrations, of the 
Church of God, he should ever have figured with any thing like 
distinction or aggressive display. 
- In every judicatory of our Church, original—as Presbytery 
and Synod, or delegated—as General Assembly, and indeed in 
all other associated relations, the ministers of God all meet, 
and confer, and deliberate, as constitutional and fraternal peers. 
Among them is it treason only, at least tx germine, even to 
agitate, directly or indirectly, as in all sordidly, the question: 
Who should be the greatest? Mark 9: 383—50.~q _ Ponder 
that divine concio ad clerum! What is it then, when a busy 
and autocratical novice becomes the primum mobile at first, 
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and the usurper monarch at last, of the huge and furious and 
lawless dismemberment, bisection, excision, of the very con- 
fraternity, whose ConstITUTION, before he violated it, made 
him all he was, and all that by such abuse he subsequently be- 
came, to attain the infamous distinction, in common with Jero- 
boam, in which his present otiwm sine dignitate seems serenely 
to glory? Rom. 2: 4. Who ever before in our country did so 
much mischief, with seeming impunity, in the Church of God? 
He and two others, one gone , were the immortal triumvi- 
rate that did it all—‘‘to get clear of the abolitionists ;’’ as one 
of them told his indignant peers, in Richmond, on his return! 
Pereat nomen! Its too natural and too national consequences 
are now seen and felt through all our bleeding country. 

Our own prosperity, unity, and high position, as THE PrEs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH OF THE UNITED States OF AMERICA, while 
we should never be proud of it, may well and deeply please us! 
May we never forfeit it by degeneracy! Of the slang terms, 
“New School” and “Old School,” we approve not at all: nudlo 
pacto agnoscimus. Our theology is as old as the Bible, wisely 
and purely interpreted. In polity, we all took the Constitu- 
tion, in the way of its own worthy and good prescription, with 
good conscience, at ordination; and we have not become dis- 
satisfied with it. We never laid the new “basis,” or laid any 
‘basis’? at all, much less built on the monster: since other 
foundation can no one lay than that is laid. And as to the 
“basis” of their wicked acts, since in 1838 they required us to 
build on it, or be exscinded too, we think its shameful insult 
to us the smallest of its impiety; better for us to die, than build 
on such condemned and abhorred putridity of unrighteousness. 

In conclusion, I say, to all my younger brethren, be not ye 
ignorant of the facts of our recent history; be ye men, prin- 
cipled, intelligent of things and facts and events; betray not 
the cause of God, for which, so much, your faithful seniors have 
suffered. Never receive one of their “basis” into connection 
with us, without examination full, approbation just, and obse- 
cration honest, that they take not the vows of a minister with 
us on the basis of our Constitution, as a mere formality—as a 
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mere insult to the God of heaven; as a mere decency—that 
means only the levity or sordidness of all parties! See pa 
Gal. 2: 4—6; 4: 16; 27: 31; 6: 14—18; 2 Cor. 11: 11—15; 
1 Tim. 5: 21, 22; 4:14; 16: 6; 3:3—7.<g@q_ Read, compare, 
think, pray. It is a solemn thing to take a vow of office. 
Primely it refers indeed to the party who takes it—as such it 
should be enlightened, religious, prayerful, sincere! Let not 
the Church imitate, much less lead, the common and the CURSED 
PERJURIES of so many of the politicians and the statesmen of 
our country. They will swear—anything, and care nothing 
for it! Some of our precious traitors have sworn, scores of 
times, to the law and the Constitution of our country; and 
seem to infract it, like Absalom, only with a seared conscience ; 
only with a perverse heart; only with high contempt for all 
the possibilities of justice in the visible and the invisible universe. 


ADDENDUM.—Since completing the paper in reference to my 
really lamented and tenderly beloved friend and fellow-traveler, 
J. Addison Alexander, though I seem, in hurry and business, 
to have lacked the leisure to do it comme il faut, or to satisfy 
at all my own better wishes, I venture to add, in reference to 
some general issues involved in it, that I, who so really and 
deeply loved our own Presbyterian Church, from 1811 to the 
present time, just one half a century of my poor life, and who 
felt an almost immedicable wound, and feel it intensely yet, to 
know that it could be, and was actually, so disruptured, bi- 
sected, exscinded from its glorious B PLURIBUS UNUM of our 
fathers’ times, into two fragmentary and belligerous denomi- 
nations; I venture, I say, to add, nevertheless, that if the rent 
could be wisely, and properly, and truly repaired, that is, on 
terms of honesty, righteousness, equa'ity and truth—I would 
scarce admit that joy there among the angels of God, could 
excel mine on his footstool here! I say in appropriate Lamgn- 
TATIONS, 2: 13: What thing shall I take to witness for thee? 
What thing shall I liken to thee, O daughter of Jerusalem? 
What shall I equal to thee, that I may comfort thee, O virgin 
daughter of Zion? for thy breach is great like the sea: who 
can heal thee? And yet my faith remembers the fulness of 
power, as well as of grace, that is in our common Redeemer! 

VoL. X.—19 
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that of Him, or his Church under his own guidance, was it 
written, seven centuries before his birth in the manger: And 
they that shall be of thee, shall build the old waste places; thou 
shalt raise up the foundations of many generations; and 
thou shalt be called, THE REPAIRER OF THE BREACH; THE RE- 
STORER OF PATHS TO DWELL IN! O my God, may it be thy 
wisdom, and thy will, and thy way, to accelerate and do it, to 
thy glory—thine alone! Then, from the same glorious old 
prophet, we could sing, in his words: Moreover the light of the 
moon shall be as the light of the sun; and the light of the sun 
be seven-fold, as the light of seven days; in the day that the 
Lord bindeth up the breach of his people, and healeth the stroke 
of their wound! Isa. 58: 12; 380: 26. 

As I hope to go to heaven by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
I for one, and others for thousands, I am sure, would have no 
demur or obstacle to name, tosuch aconsummation! I hope to 
meet three Doctors Alexander in glory; loving them all now, 
and before they left us, and prospectively through eternity, I 
could only rejoice unutterably at such a result, saying, in my 
sixty-ninth year, as Simeon, Luke 2: 283—33. <Q 

When I reflect, what a work is to be done here in our coun- 
try, and done by us—unless the Lord repudiates us all for our 
apathies and our antipathies, and raises up a wiser generation 
for that signal and incomparable honor, I can only say, with 
overwhelming emotion often, O Lord, nothing is too hard for 
thee to accomplish, or too good for thee todo! O arise, and 
restore thy Church, the perfection of beauty, to her proper place 
of piety, and symmetry, and beneficence, in the earth! 


Her dust and ruins that remain 
Are precious in our eyes; 

Those ruins shall be built again, 
And all that dust shall rise. 


S. H. C. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
PHGNICIA AND CARTHAGE. 


Carthage and her Remains: being an account of the Excavations 
and Researches on the site of the Pheenician Metropolis in Africa, and 
other adjacent Places. Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty’ s 
Government. By Dr. N. Davis, F. R.G.8., &. With Ilustra- 
tions. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale in Philadelphia by 
Lippincott & Co. 1861. pp. 504. 


THE nation which gave letters to Greece, seems to have been, 
of all the cultivated people of antiquity, the least literary. No- 
where, scarcely, do we grope in such darkness as in Pheenicia. 
Mr. Grote, who is wonderful for the accuracy of his learning 
and his critical acumen on all subjects that do not require 
knowledge of the Scriptures and confidence in them, informs 
us that the Phoenicians “belonged to the Semitic, Aramzan or 
Syro-Arabian family.”’* This is certainly not true, for Sidon 
was the oldest son of Canaan, and the grandson of Ham.t 
Aradus, Arca and Simyra of Pheenicia seem to be represented 
by “the Arvadite, the Arkite and the Zemarite.” { We have 
presented a number of points of evidence, in a recent Article of 
this Review, going to show the Hamitic origin of the Phoeni- 
cians.§ There was, however, perhaps, an intermixture of Se- 
mitic elements with the Hamitic. 

Sufficient account has never yet been taken of the effect of 
the influence of the Hebrews over the Phoenicians in its general 
results, through the latter, upon the culture of mankind. The 
Jews came into Palestine from Egypt, about 1500 B. C. In 
Joshua and Judges familiar reference is made to “Great Zi- 
don” and the Zidonians. The temple was built about the year 


* Grote’s Greece, III. 264. }Gen. 10: 15-20. fGen. 10: 15-19. 
2 Pres. Quart. Review, No. XXXVI.—‘*The Arrow-Headed Inscriptions.” 
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1000 B. C. Hiram and Solomon were then intimate friends, 
and evidently partakers, to a very considerable extent, of a 
common civilization. The religion of Phcenicia influenced 
Judea, and we have every reason to believe the converse true 
also. The combined fleets of the Israelites and Phcenicians 
sailed from Ezion-geber and Elath. “The Phoenician merchant 
and trading-vessel figures in the Homeric poems as a well- 
known visitor, and the variegated robes and golden ornaments 
fabricated at Sidon, are prized among the valuable ornaments 
belonging to the chiefs. We have reason to conclude general- 
_ly that, in these early times, the Phoenicians traversed the 
AXgean Sea habitually, and even formed settlements for trading 
and mining purposes upon some of its islands.’* Mr. 
Grote, while professing to doubt whether Tyre or Sidon 
were the older, admits that while Sidon is familiar to Homer, 
Tyre is not mentioned at all, which corresponds precisely 
to the uniform testimony of Scripture that Sidon was the 
parent city of Phoenicia, Cautious as he is about dates, 
especially those which confirm Scripture, he admits that 
the Phcenicians founded “Gadés, or Gadeira, on the south- 
western coast of Spain, perhaps near one thousand years before 
the Christian era, a town which has maintained a continuous 
prosperity, and a name (Cadiz) substantially unaltered, longer 
than any town in Europe.” His first certain Greek date is 
776 B. C., but the Homeric poems are admitted to be much 
older than the Olympiads, and the Sidonians were then a people 
excelling in fine manufactures and in commerce. How entirely 
all this agrees with the Scripture statements, we need hardly 
say. 

The period of “the widest range and greatest efficiency of 
the Pheenicians,”’ the same eminent historian considers to be 
anterior to 700 B. C. How much earlier they were a highly- 
civilized and energetic people, he does not say, but the work 
which be admits they had accomplished previous to that date, 
shows that they must have been active for a length of time 
which confirms very strikingly the Scriptural statements. ‘In 





*Grote 3: 265. Homer Il. VI. 290; XXIIL, 740. Od. XV. 116. 
mérhot mapmoixehor, Soya yuvasx@y 
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these remote times, they and their colonists were the exclusive 
navigators of the Mediterranean. Their colonial establishments 
were found in Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, the Belearic Isles, and 
Spain: the greatness as well as the antiquity of Carthage, 
Utica and Gades attest the long-sighted plans of Phoenician 
traders, even in days anterior to the first Olympiad. We trace 
the wealth and industry of Tyre, and the distant navigation of 
her vessels through the Red Sea and along the coast of Arabia, 
back to the days of David and Solomon. And as neither 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, nor Indians addressed them- 
selves to a sea-faring life, so it seems that both the importation 
and the distribution of the products of India and Arabia into 
Western Asia and Europe, was performed by the Idumxan 
Arabs, between Petra and the Red Sea, by the Arabs of Genha 
on the Persian Gulf, joined, as they were in later times, by a 
body of Chaldzan exiles from Babylonia, and by the more en- 
terprising Phoenicians of Tyre and Sidon, in these two seas, as 
well as in the Mediterranean.” How intimately the other Ca- 
nanites were interwoven with Hebrew history, we need not 
say. 

We find, then, that for several hundred years, and these years 
of great activity, energy and success in both, the Phenicians and 
Hebrews were most closely united, and speaking substantially 
the same language. We find that this period of close union 
immediately preceded the rise and brilliancy of Greek intellect; 
we find the traditions of Greece pointing to Pheenicia as the 
source from which “letters’’ came; we find the Pheenician 
Cadmus the very eponymus of learning in Greece. We find, 
moreover, in the early Greek authors a severity of principle, 
and loftiness of morality, and tendency to purity in religion, 
which never sprung spontaneously from any people. These are 
justly esteemed to be traces of the primitive faith received by 
them, perhaps partly from their own ancestors, and partly 
through intercourse with those who received these principles 
from early times, but that so quick and intellectual a people 
obtained no religion, morality or learning from Phoenicia, is 
simply incredible. 





* Grote, III. 270, 1. 
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Some of the points in which Pheenicia influenced Greece, can 
be clearly made out. We have already referred to the extent 
of its commerce. A glowing description of it is given in the 
twenty-seventh chapter of the prophecy of Ezekiel. Amongst 
other products, we read of “blue and purple from the isles of Eli- 
shah;’’ but Elishah is the oldest son of Javan, and the “isles 
of Elishah’’ are in all probability ‘the isles of Greece.” Hel- 
las (EAdd=) itself may have came from Elishah ("W'8.) Hellas 
is thus defined: ‘1. A city of Thessaly, said to, have been 
founded by Helen. 2. Next, all that part of Thessaly in 
which the Myrmidons dwelt, also called Phthiotis, Hom. 38. 
Lastly, the mainland of Greece beyond Peloponnessus to Thes- 
protia, with the exception of Thessaly, Hes. Hdt.”* But it is 
more probable that Elishah is connected with Elis. 

In the mythological times Aethlius, son of Zeus, marries Ca- 
lyce, daughter of Aolus, and leads a colony out of Thessaly, 
where was the original Hellas, and settles in the territory of 
Klis. The celebrated Endymion was his son; whose son was 
Kpeios, and from him the people were said to be called Epeians. 
Having no sons, his nephew Eleios succeeds, son of Poseidon. 
The name of the people now became Eleians. AXtolus, the 
brother of Epeios, is compelled to flee the country, and settles 
in Aitolia. |Eleios’ son is Augeas, whose stable Hercules 
cleanses, and is refused his reward, whereupon he kills Augeas, 
conquers Elis and institutes the Olympic games. Both the 
[liad and Odyssey affirm that the Epeians and Eleians were 
the same people. The Odyssey calls the country “the divine 
Elis, where the Epeians hold sway.’’| These are, of couse, 
legendary views, and we give them as such. 

“The territory properly called Elis, apart from the enlarge- 
ment which it acquired by conquest, included the westernmost 
land in Peloponnessus, south of Achaia and west of Arcadia.”’ 
In the historical times, it is occupied by a people of AXtolian 
origin. The Aitolians were originally seated north of Pelopon- 
nessus. Calydon, celebrated for the boar hunt, considered 
one of the four aggregate dramas of heroic Grecian life, the 
other three being the Argonautic expedition, the siege of 





* Lidd. & Scott in voc. ¢ Od. xv. 297. 
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Thebes, and the Trojan war, was one of the Aitolian towns. 
They were at the siege of Troy. ‘In later times, Avtolian 
power and depredation became obnoxious to nearly all Greece, 
and the inland Attolians were the most unconquerable of man- 
kind. Ephorus said that the Avtolian race had never been con- 
quered.”’ 

These people conquered Elis in Peloponnessus. Mr. Grote, 
to whom we are indebted for these details, drawn purely 
from classic sources, says: “Throughout his whole journey, 
from the border of Boeotia and Megaris to the river Neda, the 
traveller could only step from one Doric State into another. 
But, on crossing from the south to the north bank of the river 
Neda, at a point near its mouth, he would find himself out of 
Doric land altogether; first in the territory called Triphylia; 
next in that of Pisa or the Pisatid; thirdly, in the more spa- 
cious and powerful State called Elis; these three comprising 
the coast-land of Peloponnessus from the mouth of the Neda to 
that of the Larissus. The Triphylians and Pisatans had both 
been conquered by their more powerful northern neighbors of 
Elis, who enjoyed the advantage of a spacious territory united 
under one government. The Eleians were a section of Aitolian 
emigrants into Peloponnessus, but the Pisatans and Tripbylians 
had both been originally independent inhabitants of the penin- 
sula.”’ 

Elis, situated thus in the north-west of Peloponnessus, con- 
tained about one thousand square miles. The Alpheus and 
Peneus were the principal rivers. The plain of Olympia was 
on the Alpheus, near Arcadia. The Pisatans claimed, at. first, 
to have the exclusive charge of the Olympic games; but being 
conquered by the Eleians, the latter became the patrons of the 
games, and they were celebrated under their direction for a 
thousand years, for they were not finally suppressed until A. D. 
394, when the emperor Theodosius abolished them. They 
“formed for many centuries the brightest centre of attraction 
known in the ancient world.” 

We thus gather from these scattered incidents the import- 
ance of Elis in antiquity. The very early Adtolians, who 
appear in the earliest legends of Greece, are conspicuous in 
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the Calydonian boar-hunt and fight at Troy, and conquer “the 
divine Elis,” in the language of the Odyssey. They thus settled 
in Peloponnessus, and became a great power in that renowned 
island, as they had been great on the mainland. They are 
unconquerable. They, except for a brief interval, have exclu- 
sive charge of the Olympic games, which they held for a thou- 
sand years, and in our own days the renowned name is again given 
to the north-western province of Peloponnessus. In the Iliad 
II. 645 sq.: in the Catalogue, Elis is again called divine (dzav,) 
and within it (¢y7d¢) lies Elisium, the place or centre or city of 
Elis (Adstorov.) These are the traces of Elishah, son of Ja- 
van, son of Japheth. 

Ezekiel says, 27: 18, of Tyre: “Javan, Tubal and Me- 
shech were thy merchants;”’ and v. 19, “Dan also and Javan, 
going to and fro, occupied in thy fairs; bright iron, cassia and 
calamus were in thy market.” Javan is the fourth son of Ja- 
pheth, andthe father of the Greeks. In Hebrew it is yy, 
Yavan, or, without points, much like Zon. Winer’s Simonis 
does not hesitate to give the definition Jonia. In the Arrow- 
Headed inscriptions of Sargon, Greece is called Yavnan, and 
in the Behistun inscription, Yuna. Dodonim is the fourth son 
of Javan in Genesis. Now it is affirmed by Aristotle * that ‘the 
most ancient district, called Hellas, was near Dodona, and that 
it was, in those early days, inhabited by the Selli and by the 
people then called Greeci, but now Hellenes.”” The second son 
is Tarshish. We need hardly stop to prove the connection of 
Tarshish and Phoenicia. Grote says: “The Phoenician mer- 
chant-ships visited, in one direction, the southern coast of Ara- 
bia, perhaps even the island of Ceylon,—in another direction, 
the British islands. The Phoenician, the kinsman of the an- 
cient Jew, exhibits the type of character belouging to the lat- 
ter, with greater enterprise and ingenuity, and less of religious 
exclusiveness, yet still different from, and even antipathetic to, 
the character of the Greeks. In the Homeric poems, he ap- 
pears somewhat like the Jew of the Middle Ages—a crafty 
trader, turning to profit the violence and rapacity of others,— 
bringing them ornaments, decorations, the finest and brightest 





* Meteorol. 1. 14. Quoted by Grote. 
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products of the loom, gold, silver, electrum, ivory, tin, &c., in 
exchange for which he received land produce, skins, wool, 
and slaves, the only commodities which even a wealthy Greek 
chief of those early times had to offer—prepared at the same 
time for dishonest gains, in any mannér which chance might 
throw in his way. He is, however, really a trader, not under- 
taking expeditions with the deliberate purpose of surprise and 
plunder, and standing distinguished in this respect from the 
Tyrrhenian, Kretan or Taphian pirate.” 

“The scale of weight and that of coined money passed from 
Pheenicia and Assyria into Greece. It has been shown by 
Boeckh, in his ‘Metrologie,’ that the Aiginzean scale,—with 
its divisions, talent, mna and obolus—is identical with the Babylo- 
nian and Pheenician: and that the word mna, which forms the 
central point of the scale, is of Chaldean origin. 

“In tracing, therefore, the effect upon the Greek mind of 
early intercourse with the various Asiatic nations, we find that, 
as the Greeks made up their musical scale, so important an 
element of their early mental culture, in part from borrowing 
from Lydians and Phrygians,—so also their monetary and sta- 
tical system, and their duodecimal division of the day, measured 
by the gnomon and the shadow, were all derived from Assyrians 
and Pheenicians. Though unkind rivals, the Phoenicians were 
at the same time examples and stimulants to Greek maritime 
aspiration.’’* 

Writing, it is asserted, was unknown to the Homeric and 
Hesiodic Greeks. This is the opinion of the latest and most 
reliable historians. But it is generally admitted now that the 
Greek alphabet came from Pheenicia. Grote says: “That the 
Greek alphabet is derived from the Pheenician, the analogy of 
the two proves beyond dispute, though we know not how or 
where the inestimable present was handed over, of which no 
traces can be found in the Homeric poems.” Gesenius has, 
with the greatest care, investigated this subject, collecting the 
earliest alphabets. ‘The ancient Greek alphabet,’’ he says, 
“ig an immediate descendant of the Phenician; and its letters 
correspond, in name, figure and order, to those of its prototype. 
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Even the course of their writing, from right to left, was at first 
observed in short inscriptions; and then half-retained in the 
Bovotpodyddv. There is evidence that the Greeks received 
twenty-one of the letters, because they continued to employ 
them either as letters, or as numbers, after they ceased to use 
them as letters. The first alphabet was evidently invented, or 
first used, by a people speaking a Syro-Arabian language; as 
an alphabet, consisting so exclusively of consonants, is possible 
only in that family of languages in which the vowels express 
merely the accidental part, the modifications and relations of 
the idea, and not its essence. It is, moreover, fully adequate 
to denote all the sounds of their speech; for it distinguishes 
that remarkable series of gutturals which is peculiar to the Syro- 
Arabians; and is able to express every sound without compound 
letters, to which other nations, who adapted Pheenician charac- 
ters to their own native sounds, have been obliged to have re- 
course. The names of the letters are evidently Syro-Arabian,* 
and as they appear in Hebrew, belong, as to their form, to a 
period anterior to the development of that language as we find 
it in the earliest books of the New Testament.”’* 

It is only necessary to glance at the alphabets collected by 
Gesenius, to see that the most ancient Hebrew and Phoenician 
are the same. Lither the one of these nations derived it from 
the other, or they received it in common from some other source. 
That the Hebrews received their alphabet from the Phcenicians, 
is not a bypothesis which will meet with much favor; either 
the Jews taught it to the Phoenicians, or it was part of their 
common heritage, perhaps, from Noah. It is hardly necessary 
to mention their close proximity; their connection in the early 
periods of their history; the intimacy of Solomon and Hiram; 
the marriage of Ahab to a notorious Phoenician princess. Dr. 
Stanley is quite wrong in affirming so slight a connection 
between them—one of many indications of the lingering influ- 
ence of infidel notions among professedly Christian men. The 
Bible has much of “ great Zidon,” “the Zidonians,” and “ Tyrus.” 
Let any one read the prophecies of Ezekiel in relation to Tyre, 
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and he will see that Dr. Stanley once “nodded.”* ‘Son of 
Man, because that Tyrus hath said against Jerusalem, &c. Of 
the oaks of Bashan have they made their oars; the company 
of the Ashurites have made thy benches of ivory. Judah and 
the land of Israel, they were thy merchants: they traded in 
thy market wheat of Minnith and Pannag, and honey and oil 
and balm. Dan going to and fro, occupied in thy fairs; 
bright iron, cassia and calamus were in thy market.” + 

The same prophecy gives us a vivid idea of the advance of 
Pheenicia in civilization and culture at that time (Ezekiel 
commissioned as prophet B. C. 594.) ‘Then all the princes 
of the sea shall come down from their thrones, and lay away 
their robes, and put off their broidered garments. O thou that 
art situate at the entry of the sea, which art a merchant of the 
people for many isles. Thus saith the Lord God, O Tyrus, thou 
hast said, I am of perfect beauty. Thy builders have perfected 
thy beauty. They hanged their shields upon thy walls round 
about; they have made thy beauty perfect. They brought 
thee for a present horus of ivory and ebony. Syria occupied 
in thy fairs with emeralds, purple and broidered work and fine 
linen and coral and agate. Sheba and Raamah occupied in 
thy fairs with chief of all spices, and with all precious stones 
and gold. Thou wast replenished and made very glorious in 
the midst of the seas! Thou didst enrich the kings of the earth 
with the multitude of thy riches and of thy merchandizer Be- 
hold thou art wiser than Daniel; there is no secret that they 
can hide from thee. By thy great wisdom has thou jncreased 
thy riches. They shall draw their swords against the beauty 
of thy wisdom, and they shall defile thy brightness. Thou 
sealest up the sum, full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. 
Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God; every precious 
stone was thy covering, the sardius, topaz and the diamond, 
the beryl, the onyx and the jasper, the sapphire, the emerald 
and the carbuncle and gold. TZhew art the anointed cherub 
that covereth, and I have set thee so; thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God; thou hast walked up and down in the midst 
of the stones of fire. Thou wast perfect in thy ways from the 





* Sinai and Palestine, p. 263. t Ezek. 26th and 27th chapters. 
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day that thou wast created, till iniquity was found in thee. 
Thine heart was lifted up because of thy beauty; thou hast 
corrupted thy wisdom by reason of thy brightness.” 

Isaiah, with similar exaltation of mind, though with more 
concentration, says: ‘Is this your joyous city, whose antiquity 
is of ancient days? The crowning city, whose merchants are 
princes, whose traffickers are the honorable of the earth. The 
Lord of hosts hath purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, 
and to bring into contempt all the honorable of the earth.” 

This is language which leaves us eager to know more of the 
people who gathered amber on the Baltic coasts, tin in Britain, 
planted Cadiz on the Spanish border, circumnavigated Africa, 
went to Arabia for gold, and Ceylon for spices, and founded 
Carthage as her chief colony—the people that caught intelli- 
gence and learning from its most remote seats, and from God’s 
chosen people, and taught it to the glorious Greeks, and through 
them poured light and beauty over mankind—the anointed 
cherub that covered the world, so set by God himself, perfect 
in beauty, bright in wisdom, resplendent in wealth, merchant 
princes, wise as Daniel, Venice and Florence in one, the bril- 
liant passer of the torch from the ancientest glory to brighten 
afresh on the hill of the Acropolis! 

The world has never acknowledged its debt to Pheenicia. 
The very announcement of its destruction glows with more than 
mortaf fires; the grandeur of its final conflagration lights up 
the whole Oriental sky, and throws, and will throw, a brilliant 
light upon every page of history till the consummation of all 
things! 

We are now to present some considerations showing the in- 
fluence of the religion of the Phoenicians upon Greece. No 
less a person than Zeus himself says that Europa was the 
daughter of the “far-famed Phoenix.”* Hesiod recognises 
Phoenix as son of Agenor, while Apollodorus and the logo- 
graphers represent Agenor as father of both Phoenix and Eu- 
ropa. Zeus carries Europa, either thus the daughter or sister 
of Phoenix, to Crete, and thus Crete becomes the daughter of 
Pheenicia, and cradle of Europe. Cilix and Cadmus are sent 
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in search of Europa, but wearied out with the voyage, do not 
return home. Cilix founds Cilicia, and Cadmus Thebes. He- 
rodotus and Euripides both represent Cadmus as an emigrant 
from Pheenicia, in quest of Europa, with a band of followers. 
It is remarkable that both Apollodorus and Conon connect 
Cadmus with Egypt as well as Phoenicia; and we all know of 
the Egyptian as well as the Greek Thebes. This, though Grote, 
in these notices which we copy, does not observe it, corresponds 
with the Bible account, for the Phoenicians are children of Ham. 
His son Canaan peoples Palestine, and Canaan’s first-born, Zi- 
don, with an enterprise characteristic of his children, pushing 
northward, founds Pheenicia. Zidon is the true Phoenix. 

Dionysius, or Bacchus, is the grandson of Cadmus. That his 
rites were Asiatic, and so Greek by transfer, is very evident. 
It is the frenzy, illustrated by Phrygian rites, of Asia Minor, 
not of Greece. Its Grecian home was Thrace. Yet what mag- 
nificent intellectual results were brought out of these Mcenadic 
and drunken orgies by the golden alchemy of Hellenic genius! 
Out of these Dyonisiac festivals grew the Prometheus and An- 
tigone and Medea. The grace and elegance of Greece trans- 
figured the ecstatic madness of Asia into these wondrous forms. 

Melcarth is the Tyrian Hercules, whose temple at that city 
is represented as of unknown antiquity. Hercules always, in 
Greek legend, claims Thebes as his native city. It is not ne- 
cessary to spend time in showing that the very life and essence 
of Greek legend and history is pervaded with Hercules. The 
Dorians especially claim him as their hero, and the Return 
of the Heracleids is the starting-point of Peloponnessian his- 
tory. 

Baal is the Phoenician sun-god. The word means Lord. 
Herzog says that “the most ancient period of Baal-worship was 
the old Phoenician, Sidonian-Carthaginian, contemporary with 
the sojourn of Israel in Egypt.” It is another refutation of 
the extraordinary mistake of Dr. Stanley—that there was lit- 
tle connection between Pheenicia and Israel—that the worship 
of Baal was their characteristic idolatry. The life of Elijah 
and Jezebel is the most remarkable confirmation of this; but 
it runs through the entire history of Israel from their entrance 
into the promised land. 
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Ashtoreth, or Astarte was the moon-god of Phoenicia. She 
is constantly joined with Baal. The one represents the pro- 
ductive and the other the receptive and forth-bringing prin- 
ciple. She is called, in the Bible, “‘the queen of heaven;” and 
the Jews, even Solomon, fell into this idolatry continually. 
Gesenius deduces the name from the Persian sztarah, which is 
the root of star, and is certainly very close to Astarte (Aordpry,) 
by which the LXX. sometimes translated it. If we take this 
derivation, we are then probably to consider it a very ancient 
word, which may not be original in Persian, but of which s- 
tarah is one of the forms. 

In order to see the connection between the cultus of the 
Greeks and that of the Phoenicians and other Asiatics, we are 
to consider the manner in which the former appropriated the ideas 
and customs of other nations, expanding them, refining upon 
them, and informing them with their own genius. We do not 
find the worship or the legends in their original shape, but al- 
ways Hellenized. The probability is that there was some con- 
nection between the classic Zeus and Here and Baal and Ash- 
toreth. Yet we find them, in later Greek, in the shape of 
Apollo and Artemis. Liddell and Scott say that Apollo was 
not identified with the sun before Auschylus. ozfoc, they say 
emphatically, as in Homer, “ must, in no case, be taken for the 
sun-god (//2:0¢,) for Apollo did not receive this character till 
much later. ‘The epithet refers rather to the purity and ra- 
diant beauty of youth.” The name Artemis, however, seems 
to have some connection with Astarte. The conception we are 
to form is, that the idea of the sun-god and moon-goddess was, 
at first, attached to the supreme Zeus and Here, but that after- 
wards, as mythology became refined in the hands of the poets, 
it passed over to the secondary god and goddess, Apollo and 
Artemis. As the principle of receptivity and fecundity, Ash- 
toreth was also developed into Aphrodite. Herodotus says 
(1.105,) that the Scythians passed through Ascalon, on their 
return from Egypt, and that a part of them plundered the tem- 
ple of the Celestial Venus. ‘I have inquired,” he adds, ‘and 
find that the temple at Ascalon is the most ancient of all the 
temples to this goddess; for the one in Cyprus, as Cyprians 
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themselves admit, was built in imitation of it; and that in Cy- 
thera was erected by the Phcenicians, who belong to this part 
of Syria.” Ascalon was a considerable city when the Jews 
came to Palestine (Judges 1:18, &c.) Grote says: “The 
Phoenician worship of that goddess whom the Greeks knew 
under the name of Aphrodite, became communicated to the lat- 
ter [by the Phoenicians] in Cyprus, in Kythera, in Sicily—per- 
haps also in Corinth.” 

It is, unhappily for human nature in its depraved condition, 
not difficult to understand, how the form of Astarte, the My- 
litta of the Babylonians, in which she resembled Venus, was 
more prominent and permanent throughout the ancient world. 
The later Astoreth, under the name Ashera, among the Jews, 
became virtually the goddess of licentiousness; and so the high 
majesty of Juno, and the chaste purity of Diana, softened first 
into the Celestial Venus, and from that stage passed in Greece 
into what we know of the worship of Aphrodite in Cyprus and 
her thousand priestesses on the Acro-Corinth. It was a steady 
degeneracy, both among “Jews and Greeks.’’ Cruelty and 
impurity are the grand attributes of idolatry. Baal became 
Moloch, and Astarte the earthly Venus. In the Arrow-headed 
Inscriptions, Astarte is Ishtar. 

We have thus endeavored to show the connection, on the 
one hand, between Phoenicia and Palestine; and, on the other, 
between Phoenicia and Greece. A comparison of all the evi- 
dence, we think, will show that the Greek genius received very 
much material from the Orient, and that while it was indebted 
to the original revelation made to the earliest fathers, it re- 
ceived direct and most important assistance from the Hebrews 
through Phoenicia. 

The date of the founding of Carthage, is not certain. The 
range of the authorities is between 878 and 819 B. C. Utica 
and Gades seem both to have been more ancient. At the time 
of the greatest power of Carthage, it is said to have contained 
700,000 inhabitants—a city somewhat larger than Philadel- 
phia—with three hundred dependent towns in Africa, besides 
foreign possessions in Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, 
and Spain. The foundation of the city is given, in the well- 
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known legend, to Dido, who is said to have been the great- 
granddaughter of that Eth-Baal whose daughter Ahab married, 
so that Dido would be grand-niece of Jezebel. As the date of 
Ahab is given as from B.C. 918 to 897, this agrees well enough 
with the other accounts. Livy says that the city lay in a cir- 
cuit of twenty-three miles. 

We do not purpose to go into the history of Carthage. The 
meager particulars are well known. We remind the reader 
that Herodotus says that Hamilear, acceding to an agreement 
with Xerxes, attacked the Greek Jeaders in Sicily, on the day 
of the battle of Salamis, 480 B. C. with 300,000 men. Hero- 
dotus was four years old at the time of this battle, and there 
must, at least, have been a verisimilitude in ascribing so large 
an army tothat city. ‘Of Carthage, from herself, less is known 
than of any other nation of antiquity.* She has left no li- 
terature, no monuments, no traces of her people or her lan- 
guage, with the exception of a few inscriptions on coins, and a 
few verses in one of the comedies of Plautus. Even among 
the writers of the nations with whom she carried on commer- 
cial business, and with whom she waged war, the notices of her 
polity, of her population, of her religion, her language or her 
manners are few. Although the waters of every sea were white 
with her sails, the shores of every land, hospitable or inhospi- 
table, civilized or savage, were planted with her colonies, or 
frequented by her mariners, no relic of her laws, her language 
or her race appears to linger upon earth.’’f 

Dr. Arnold says: ‘The political constitution of Carthage is 
said to have resembled that of Sparta, in that it combined the 
elements of monarchy, of aristocracy and of democracy. But 
it is difficult to ascertain exactly how they were combined, or 
which predominated. During her struggle with Rome, the aris- 
tocratic prevailed, and it appears to have been an aristocracy 
of the very worst sort, an aristocracy, namely, in great part, of 
commercial wealth, not of birth; although there was, to a cer- 
tain extent, a hereditary nobility which furnished the two chief 
magistrates, who are variously called kings and suff-tes, who 





* Rollin gives what is known in the Ist and 2d vols. of his history, and Dr. 
Arnold, in the more modern spiiit, in his History of Rome. 
+ Enc. Amer. 
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formed originally the supreme and nearly despotical executive, 
as well as being leaders in war, but were reduced by successive 
usurpations of the nobility to functions and powers not differ- 
ing essentially from those of the doges of Venice. Then there 
was a general assembly, which was as numerous, probably, as 
the Roman Senate, and represented the aristocracy in general; 
from which great assembly was selected a Council of One Hun- 
dred life members, who were chosen, not by the assembly itself, 
but by committees of five, which were close corporations, filling 
up their own vacancies, the members of which were also all 
members both of the Council of One Hundred and of the Great 
Assembly. It appears, further, that the multiplication of of- 
fices in the same hands, was a part of the system at Carthage, 
as it was at Venice, and that the suffetes—a term identical 
with the Hebrew word which is rendered ‘judges’ in the Scrip- 
tures—as well as the other principal magistrates, bought their 
dignities, whether by the purchase of votes, or by the pay- 
ment of entrance fees, it is not stated, in such a manner that 
high office was inaccessible except to the rich alone. So long 
as the suffetes and the council were agreed, it seems that the 
power of the commons was exceedingly small; they had nei- 
ther originating powers nor judicial functions; yet as ample 
provision was made for the poorer classes, and as the surplus po- 
pulation was always disposed of, profitably and advantageously 
to themselves, by a system of colonization at the public expense, 
the lower orders remained for many centuries perfectly satis- 
fied and contented with the constitution of their country, until 
a very late period of history, when the progress of demo- 
cracy, which was indisputably on the increase, was brought to a 
sudden close by the destruction of the city of Carthage, and 
the extirpation of the Carthaginian people. It is said by Poly- 
bius that, during her wars with Rome, the constitution of the 
city became more and more democratic, and he ascribes the 
ultimate victory of Rome, in some measure, to their stable and 
conservative aristocratic government.” 

In relation to the religion of Carthage, Dr. Arnold says:— 
“In Africa, the worship of Ammon seems to have been associ- 
ated with that of Baal; while that of Melkurth, the Punic 
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Hercules, was celebrated by the lighting of yearly funeral 
pyres, and the release of an eagle, typical of the sun, and of 
the legendary phoenix renewing himself from his own ashes. 

‘Long after the third Punic war, and the destruction of Car- 
thage, Cesar planted a small colony on its ruins; and Augus- 
tus, his successor, built a city, of the same name, at a small 
distance, in order to avoid the imprecations which it was the 
habit of the Romans to invoke on the rebuilders of any city 
destroyed by their arms. This place attained some eminence; 
it was conquered by Genseric, from the Romans, A. D. 439, 
and continued to be the seat of the African empire of the Van- 
dals for about a century, when it was conquered by Belisarius 
in 534. It was finally destroyed by the Saracens in the ca- 
liphate of Abd-el-Melek, in the latter part of the seventh cen- 
. tury.”* 

It appears from the statements of the book at the head of 
this Article, that the British government, Lord Clarendon being 
at the head of the Foreign Office, authorized ‘Dr. N. Davis, 
F.R. G.8.,” &e., to make researches and excavations on the 
site of Carthage, with the view of recovering any interesting 
antiquities for the British Museum. Dr. Davis’ qualifications 
for such a work, judging from his book, were very “mixed.” 
His learning, for example, is such that we have not felt war- 
ranted in relying upon any thing in the book, except upon what 
he saw himself. The erudition is of the most old-fashioned and 
superficial character imaginable. The first chapter, for exam- 
ple, in twenty pages, proves that Carthage was primarily intend- 
ed by the Tarshish of the sacred writers! Dr. Davis thinks that 
Africa was never circumnavigated by the Phoenicians, though 
the cautious Grote admits the contrary. He also thinks that 
the Argonautic expedition ‘‘was undertaken at a period when 
the Pheenicians were recognised as a flourishing and powerful 
nation.” He is inclined to think that we are to recognise “at 
least a portion of the lost tribes of Israel’’ in the American In- 
dians. He also thinks that Carthage was Ophir! 

On page 162 we find, after a statement that Dido was wor- 
shipped: “The sister of this princess was also deified. After 





* Ene. Amer. in voc. 
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the death of Dido, we are informed, Carthage was besieged by 


Iarbus, during which calamity Anna fled to Italy where she: 


found Alneas, who gave her a very honorable reception. The 
jealousy of Lavinia, the Trojan hero’s wife, might have proved 
fatal to the African fugitive, had not Dido, in a dream, advised 
her to make her escape. She fled to the river Numicus, near 
Lavinium, in Latium, of which she became a deity, and ordered 
the inhabitants of the country to call her Anna perenna, be- 
cause she determined to remain forever under water. She was 
afterwards introduced as a goddess into Rome and other coun- 
tries, among which Carthage was, no doubt, included.” 

It is hardly necessary to say much more as to the learning 
of Dr. Davis. It is sufficient to state that every historical state- 
ment he makes, must. be carefully verified. He does not dis- 


tinguish, with accuracy, between established fact and myth, 


between hearsay and good authority. 

A second objection to the work is the extraordinary arrange- 
ment of the matter. Everything is jumbled together—ancient 
and modern. Masses of commonplace history are taken bodily 
from well-known authors, and this thrown in between narratives 
of personal incidents in the rudest way. If the whole mass had 
been shaken in a box, and picked out at random, it could hardly 
be worse arranged. Criticism, narrative, fiction, fact, history, 
conversation—it is a perfect pot pourri. 

We are bound to say that the style is very bad. It is neither 
fish nor flesh—neither amusingly flippant nor classically correct, 
neither plain and unpretending on the one hand, nor brilliant, 
or eloquent, or elegant, on the other. It is commonplace 
writing, with attempt at something better than is ever reached, 
pretentious without accomplishment. 

As to the rest, the book, with judicious skipping, is readable 
There is bonhommie, manliness, a pleasant enthusiasm, a gene- 
ral acquaintance with books, some learning of a plain kind, 
with some capability of conveying impressions. 

The subject is surpassingly interesting, though the result 
of the excavations is meagre. We make some extracts to show 
exactly what was discovered. The approach is thus described, 
with the view from the chapel of St. Louis: 
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The distance between Tunis and Carthage is about ten English miles. 
The road (which lies partly on the western bank of the lake, known 
to the ancients as the stagnum) is flat, so that the traveller has al- 
most all the way the site of the ruins of the capitol of the “great re- 
public” in view. This tends to augment his eagerness to reach his 
destination. The hollow sounds now and then produced by his horse’s 
hoofs, as he approaches nearer the mounds, convince him that he is 
passing over ruins—that human fabrics are beneath the layers of earth; 
and hence his spirits are buoyed up, and he is prepared to see the stu- 
pendous wreck of the chief city of a once mighty nation. He pushes 
on until he reaches an elevation, and looks eagerly in every direction 
for the ruins of temples, and amphitheatres, and palaces; but, alas! he 
looks in vain. Then only does he realize the lines of Tasso : 

‘*Giace l’alto Cartago; a pena i segni 
Dell’ alte sue ruine il lido serba 
Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni; 
Copri i fasti i le pompe arena ed erba”— 
beautifully rendered by Fairfax: 
«Great Carthage low in ashes cold doth lie, 
Her ruins poor, the herbs in height can pass; 
So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 
Their pride and pomp lie hid in sand and grass.” 

No wonder, then, that Sir Grenville Temple thus describes his first 
voyage to Carthage: “I was prepared,” says he, “to see but few ves- 
tiges of its former grandeur: it bad so often suffered from the devas- 
tating effects of war, that I knew many could not exist; but my heart 
sank within me, when, ascending one of its hills, (from whose summit 
the eye embraces a view of the whole surrounding country to the edge 
of the sea,) I beheld nothing more than a few scattered and shapeless 
masses of masonry. Yes, all vestiges of the splendor and magnificence 
of the mighty city had indeed passed away, and its very name is now 
unknown to the present inhabitants.” 

From the chapel of St. Louis the view is highly picturesque. I re- 
member Lord Lyons was so enraptured with it that he remarked that 
he could end his days there; and Dido, in the selection of this site, 
certainly proved that she, the foundress of Carthage, was a woman of 
exquisite taste. A more superb locality can nowhere be found. I was 
admiring the various points of beauty with which Nature has adorned 
this spot, when Baba Ali approached me with a solemn face, and, moving 
his head longitudinally, remarked, “ Verily, this world is transitory ; 
the next alone is durable. Look, how vast a city this Carthage must 
have been! what ingenuity and wealth its numerous inhabitants must 
have possessed! how great was its strength, and yet how paltry are the 
remains of its former glory and grandeur!” In other words, sic transit 

loria mundi—in an observation so correct I could not but acquiesce. 

Our Moslem antiquarian was as much charmed with the surround- 
ing scenery as any of us. The wide and expansive bay—if not sur- 
passing, at least equalling that of Naples—was calm and placid; not a 
ripple was observed on its surface. ‘I'he atmosphere was so serene and 
transparent that distance appeared annihilated, and the mountains 
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bounding the opposite coast, though a distance of fifteen miles, seemed 
in close proximity to us. Viewing all this, Ali exclaimed, with rea- 
son, “ What can surpass this loveliness!’ 


On page 56 something is said of former explorers, and of the 
present position of things: 


Falbe, Dedreux, and even Dureau de la Malle, raised my hopes to 
no ordinary degree as regards the topography of the city of Dido; and 
though I am far from entertaining any desire to depreciate their inge- 
nious labors, I am constrained to say that I have derived no benefit 
from them. I give them full credit for powers of imagination, and 
this is certainly all that they are entitled to. To the general public 
their ground-plans may have an attraction, but to the testing-tools of 
practical excavation they are no guide. Many are the hopes they have 
raised in me, but equally many are the disappointments to which they 
have subjected me. To see a map of a city, the materials for which 
must be gathered from ancient authors who are so very sparing in their 


details, specifying the site of Les Thermes de Gargilius or of the Villa 


de Galerius, or of the Maison d’ Annibal, is absolutely preposterous. 

Within the more restricted precincts of Carthage there stand now 
two villages—Moalkah, the habitations of which are principally formed 
of the ancient cisterns, which were supplied by the great aqueduct, 
and Dowar-Eshutt, with few exceptions an irregular mass of hovels 
chiefly built of ancient materials. Broken granite columns, fragments 
of bas-reliefs, limbs, and other portions of statues, which formerly 
adorned temples and structures of magnificence, are now degraded to 
fraternize with mud, rotten timber, and common field-stones. To the 
inhabitants of these villages I had to look for laborers, and a more 
roguish-looking set than those that presented themselves, when I made 
my object known, cannot easily be found. 


The first discovery is recorded on pp. 145, sq.: 


The great difficulties connected with excavating at Carthage will be 
estimated from the fact that I toiled most assiduously, with from forty 
to fifty men, for nearly three months, without realizing any thing worth 
the labor of a single day. “It is vain to continue,” some of my men 
often said, “for, unless you are satisfied with the fragments we dig up, 
there is no chance of coming upon something better.” A gratuitous 
comment upon the saying of wiser men, that the very ruins of Car- 
thage have disuppeared. Apparently, however, this seems true; for 
when we read of the greatness, the strength, and magnificence of this 
once famous city, and compare those descriptions with the paucity of 
the visible remains, we may well conclude that the very ruins of Car- 
thage have disappeared. My own conviction, notwithstanding this, 
was, that patience and perseverance will succeed in bringing to light 
some important and even valuable relics of antiquity. 

My plan of operations was to mark out a certain number of narrow 
trenches, and set my men to work. I then either walked or rode over 
the ruins in search of eligible localities for future investigations. 
Sometimes I was accompanied on those little excursions by two or three 
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men, with whose aid I was enabled to come to an immediate decision 
as to the value of particular places to which my attention had been di- 
rected. 

On one occasion I happened to ride alone over the site of the temple 
of Coelestis, the Astarte of the Phcenicians, destroyed from antagonis- 
tic religious motives, and, since then, rent and torn into’all sorts of 
forms and shapes by the present barbarous inhabitants, to whom its re- 
mains have proved a rich quarry. A piece of a wall attracted my at- 
tention, and I dismounted to examine it. The poverty of its materials 
had evidently saved it from the ravages of the khajara (stone-searchers, ) 
by whom it was permitted to stand, like an obliterated tomb-stone, 
simply marking the wreck of a once magnificent structure. 

I lingered about this spot some considerable time, following up 
trenches which had been caused by the removal of the stones, endea- 
voring, at the same time, to trace in my own mind something like a 
ground-plan of the edifice. But the fearful scene of havoc and devas- 
tation by which I was surrounded made the accomplishment of such 
a conception utterly impossible. A deep pit close by, some 300 feet 
in diameter, and numerous others of different dimensions, amply de- 
monstrated that the locality had been diligently searched, and that a 
work of spoliation had been here carried on for centuries. The only 
chance of discovering any thing, it was evident, was in the vicinity of 
the undisturbed fragment of wall. 

But my movements were always closely watched; for the universal 
belief among the Arabs was, that the prime object of my search was 
treasure, and that my ‘‘talk” of antiquities was a mere pretext. Se- 
veral localities examined by me were therefore speedily taken up by the 
khajara, and excavations abandoned, or even suspended, were readily 
appropriated. In the latter they were generally more successful, for 
the numerous walls we laid bare proved a profitable source of gain to 
them. In the course of time, their quarrels as to which party had a 
prior claim to the abandoned diggings resulted in my being recognized 
as a kind of judge, of which I was glad, for I was able, by the exer- 
cise of my functions, to retain such excavations uninjured which were 
only temporarily suspended. I could easily have checked them before 
by an application to the local authorities; but, in such a case, hostility 
would certainly have ensued, and I preferred being respected to being 
dreaded. My decision was considered final, and, generally speaking, 
all parties were invariably satisfied. 

In the present instance my movements were also observed, but not by 
the Arabs. The custodo of the French chapel erected on the site of 
Carthage, in memory of the death of St. Louis, noticed my prolonged 
rambles among what was justly considered the paltry and superficial 
remains of the temple of Astarte. He knew there was nothing attrac- 
tive in them, and concluded, from my lengthened examination of them, 
that I had made some discovery of importance. 

The following morning, as 1 was again riding past the same place, 
I found, to my great surprise, the custodo, together with two other in- 
dividuals, busily engaged in digging at the foot of the very piece of 
wall-which had attracted my attention only the day before; and if 
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’ ever, in the course of my life, I was actuated by a feeling of jealousy, 
it was when I beheld the result of their morning’s labor. It was the 
most magnificent piece of mosaic [ had ever seen, and measured about 
four feet by two and a half. Three months’ incessant anxiety and toil, 
without any thing to show for it, was my painful experience, while a 
few hours’ labor rewarded him with such a gem of ancient art. My 
feelings were wrought up to such a pitch that I could scarcely bear to 
look at it; and the Frenchman, as if he could read the secret of my 
heart, not only continued loud in praise of his discovery, but officious- 
ly cleaned away the earth still upon it, and, pouring over it a jar of 
water which he had ready at hand, disclosed to my view a richness of 
color and an exquisiteness of design which perfectly amazed me. To 
this day I am unable to say with certainty whether the custodo was ac- 
tuated by a spirit of triumph (for he was well aware of my want of 
success) or by a kindliness of disposition in taking such pains to exhi- 
bit to me this specimen of ancient art. Iam inclined to think that 
the former was his motive. 

“Does this mosaic extend any farther?” I asked him. 

“No, sir,” he replied, laughing; ‘you see here is the wall, and how 
can it possibly extend beyond it? To the right is a deep trench, and 
before it, you see, is this pit.” 

Apparently he was right. 

is Would you dispose of it for a reasonable sum of money?” I again 
asked. 

“Oh no, sir,”’ he answered. ‘I must first have the consul’s per- 
—s for Iam a servant of the government, and what I find goes 
to him.’ 

This answer I can say from experience was far from being true. 

Finding there was no chance of my securing this mosaic (which, I may 
as well add, in removing, he broke to pieces,) I commenced again ex- 
amining the locality, and while thus occupied the custodo repeatedly 
pointed to the wall, the pit, and the trench, as ample proofs that it was 
impossible for the mosaic to extend any farther. But the size of the 
design convinced me that it originally covered a large area, and its ter- 
minating abruptly at the wall was a clear proof that the latter was of a 
more recent date, and was built right through the ancient pavement. 
A mound to the right of the trench, about fourteen feet high, particu- 
larly attracted my attention, and a very few minutes’ deliberation suf- 
ficed for my coming to a decision. The whole was in a hollow about 
six feet below the surface of the adjoining fields. 

In less than an hour’s time my men were actively engaged in cut- | 
ting through the mound, and this in spite of the custodo’s repeated ad- 
monitions of sono denari perdute, “it is money wasted,” the force of 
which was considerably increased by very significant gestures. We 
persevered, and before the evening closed in upon us we had the gra- 
tification of seeing our labors amply rewarded. Here we had before 
our eyes a large portion of the magnificent pavement of which the cus- 
todo of St. Louis had only a fragment. It measured about fifteen feet 
by nine, and contained, besides the elegant and chaste designs, a co- 
lossal female bust and two priestesses, full length and robed. The 
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heads of the latter were rather damaged ; but there can be but one opi- 
nion as to the artistic talent displayed in the execution of this mosaic, 
whether as regards grace, attitude, or coloring. It is an exquisite spe- 
cimen of ancient art, to recover which, and before we came upon it, 
we had to break through two distinct pavements. This undoubtedly 
proves that those who built upon it during different periods were en- 
tirely ignorant of its existence. 

We were actually shrouded in perfect darkness before I could tear 
myself from this important discovery. I placed a guard over it, and 
reluctantly departed for my lonely abode. 

When the earth was cleared away, my Arabs were particularly amazed 
that my conjecture that another colossal bust would be found under 
the very spot I had indicated was actually realized. It was the 
head of Ceres, and is, I feel sure, the most magnificent of the kind in 
existence. Besides this, we also found another priestess and the cor- 
responding designs. 

When the remains of this gorgeous pavement were washed, the colors 
stood out as fresh and bright as if the artist’s hand had only just been 
removed. Then the skill, which is so strikingly manifested in the ex- 
quisite designs, as well as the perfection of art exhibited in the light 
and shade of the figures, called forth the unbounded admiration of 
every one who had the advantage of visiting them on the spot. 


~ Some opinions as to the value of Dr. Davis’ discoveries are 
thus mentioned: . 


From what has already been stated, it is clear that I ascribe to these 
mosaics a remote or Punic antiquity, and in doing this I am well aware 
that contrary opinions have already been advanced. A Frenchman, 
M. Beulé, who has spent seventy days in digging among the ruins of 
Carthage (and whose labors [ shall have occasion to notice more par- 
ticularly in another chapter,) forwarded a communication to the Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, which was published in the 
Moniteur, The writer states that the British Museum is indebted to 
my zeal for a certain number of Roman and Byzantine mosaics and in- 
scriptions. 

We have next to notice the publication of W. H. Gregory, Esq., 
M. P. for Galway. Speaking of his visit to Carthage, he notices the 
excavations, and says, ‘‘ Mr. Davis has already sent to the British Mu- 
seum a series of Phoenician inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral dedications, 
and also some noble mosaics, the finest by far in that collection, if not 
the finest in the world. There are two heads in mosaic, of large size, 

*which cannot be surpassed in spirit and execution.” 

Mr. Gregory then assigns his reasons for believing them to be of 
Roman origin. His arguments appear to us inconclusive; but we re- 
spect his individual opinion, and feel sure that a little more attention 
to the subject will not fail to convince him that they belong to the 
period prior to the Roman dominion in Africa. 

But the one who has apparently paid more attention to this mosaic 
is Augustus W. Franks, Esq., of the British Museum. He commu- 
nicated a paper to the Society of Antiquaries on my excavations and 
discoveries, in which he also appears inclined to assign to these mosaics 
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a Roman origin, and assumes that the figures in the several panels are 
not priestesses, but that they were intended to represent the Roman 
months, and attempts to corroborate his opinion from Montfaucon’s 
work, “Les Antiquités Expliqués.”’ 

“Representations of the seasons are not rare; they are usually in 
the form of children carrying appropriate emblems. Such is their ap- 
pearance on the imperial coins inscribed TEMPORVM FELICITAS, where 
four boys are dancing. On a silver acerra belonging to Mr. John 
Webb they appear as boys with appropriate symbols. On the Arch 
of Severus they are represented as genii with baskets of flowers, fruit, 
etc. ‘hey are figured on a sarcophagus in the Barberini Collection as 
winged genii, the occupations of each season being indicated below by 
small groups of figures. On a silver situla found at Tourdan, near 
Vienne, and now in the British Museum, we find them represented as 
females seated on various animals. The nearest approach, however, to 
the medallions in the mosaic from Carthage is to be found in a pave- 
ment discovered in 1849 at Cirencester, the site of the ancient Co- 
rinium. At each corner of this pavement was a medallion ; three still 
remain: Spring is represented by the head of a female crowned with 
flowers, and has a swallow perched on her shoulder; Summer is crowned 
with corn, and has a sickle; Autumn is crowned with fruit, and has 
an axe; Winter is lost; but a fragment of a pavement found at Bignor 
supplies us with the head of this season, muffled up, and with a leaf- 
less bough.” 

All this is undoubtedly true; but none of these instances furnish 
him with materials to justify his conclusions respecting our mosaic. He 
does not even derive any help from M. Beulé, who says he noticed at 
the southwest corner of the hill of St. Louis ‘the remains of a mosaic, 
which he describes as representing the twelve months by figures of 
rather less than life-size, in Byzantine costumes, with their names in- 
scribed in Latin. It would be interesting,” Mr. Franks adds, ‘to com- 
pare the subjects of this pavement with those in the mosaic above de- 
scribed.” 

Only one figure of the mosaic, of which M. Beulé says he saw re- 
mains, was in existence at the time he was at Carthage. It was the 
month of May, and it was represented by a turgid boy with a brick- 

-red face, dressed in a short tunic, and bearing a basket of flowers. The 
execution was miserable. A little girl, of equal dimensions in defor- 
mity, and bearing a basket of fruit, personated June. In this intelli- 
gible, simple, and unmistakable manner were the five months repre- 
sented; and, to make assurance doubly sure, the name of each month 
was written in Roman letters over the head of each figure. 

With all deference, then, for Mr. Franks’ ingenuity and antiquarian 
talents, we maintain our original opinion. 

We may be considered heterodox for repudiating the Roman cha- 
racter which has been assigned to this mosaic. But there are others 
who have paid attention to antiquity, and are, from the nature of their 
studies, able to form an opinion, who fully agree with us, and assign 
to these gems of art a Punic origin. Among these we have one who 
has written on Egypt, and, after careful examination of these mosaics, 
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has communicated the result to one of the leading papers in his native 
country, the New York Tribune. After describing the two colossal 
heads, Mr. Ditson says: 

“To what epoch to refer these ancient and interesting relics is now 
a question. As regards the one bearing the Roman inscription, there 
is hardly room for conjecture; but respecting the others? I will give 
you a description of them, their position, etc., and let you judge for 
yourself. I, however, have just heard a would-be savant declare that 
he does not believe any of them to be Punic; but I differ widely with 
him, in all humility. 

“In the first place, and very fortunately for the establishing of a 
basis for the solution of the difficulty, three mosaic floors have been 
discovered, just so nearly one above the other as to allow a portion of 
each to be uncovered without removing either of them. I have seen 
them twice, and can therefore substantiate the fact. The lowest one 
was found in cutting away a hillside at the depth of above five feet ; 
on its right, as you stand facing the north, and about three inches 
above it, there is another flooring of mosaic; three or four feet above 
the latter, and on its eastern side, there is still another; and at about 
the same elevation on the other hand is the ‘Figure of Victory.’ Now, 
if the latter is Roman—and there can be no doubt of it—is it not 
more probable that the others, several feet below, and under earth that 
has the appearance of being the accumulation of ages, are Phoenician? 
There is another thing worthy of particular note: the mosaics of the 
upper ones are embedded in a cement about an inch thick, that is ex- 
cessively hard, and has to be taken up with the figures one is desirous 
of removing in a perfect state, whereas the lower ones (after having 
had a piece of cotton cloth glued down upon their surfaces) can be ob- 
tained without the cement, as it is easily cut away by any sharp in- 
strument. Mr. Davis also says that the cement which unites the stones 
of the latter is much firmer than that which is used on the former. 
Furthermore, the costume of the two priestesses is unlike any thing I 
remember to have seen from the hands of Greek or Roman artists. It 
is, indeed, more in keeping with that of the Hebrews of the present 
day than those worn by the immediate descendants of Romulus, and 
Remus, or of the fair Helen. It consists of an inner gown that has 
long, tight sleeves, fastens up closely around the neck, and falls down 
over the feet. It has no sash, or belt, or plaits, but is cut so as to fit 
well the body without encumbering it in its movements; is made to 
yield to the most graceful ‘lines of beauty’ a human form could de- 
velop in the most studied of artistic attitudes. Over this there is an 
open robe that has the same contour as the other, but the sleeves 
(bishops) are large, like those worn a few years since, and are shown 
to good advantage, as the arm is raised to place, as before stated, an 
offering upon the altar. Around the neck of this robe and down its 
front, an inch or so from its edges, around the sleeve, a little distance 
also from the edge of its broadest part, it is ornamented with a dark 
band or ribbon, exactly like scores of garments one may meet with on 
Broadway, Chestnut Street, or the Boulevards of Paris. The whole 
is extremely modest, chaste, and simple; but the artist was master of 
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his materials, and made the most of them. He had no silken girdles, 
or tassels, or folds of drapery to dispose of, and his figures, if upright 
and actionless, would have been stiff and unattractive; he therefore had 
resort to a ‘pose.’ His subject, in one instance, has partially crossed 
her feet, and is leaning against some object that gives her entire sup- 
port and confidence; Nature then aids him with her beautiful curves 
—the arm is put into use so as not to hide them; the delicate hand is 
placing the offering upon the altar; and, indeed, so perfect is it all, one 
fancies he can almost see the wavings of the sacred tree that throws its 
mysterious shadows around her. 

‘We are more or Jess accustomed to or acquainted with Grecian 
taste; we remember the rounded, naked limbs of Grecian goddesses, 
and have fancied that he who chiseled them felt that it would be a 
profanation of his art to envelop them in senseless robes that had no 
warmth, no pulse, no life, no breathing lines all instinct with divinity. 
We remember, too, the long and ample tunics of the Roman matrons; 
but their arms were bare, and they were more like heroines of the tri- 
bune or the camp than the daughters of a mild, pure, and unadulte- 
rated faith, as these now before me impress me that they are: the mo- 
desty, the calmness, the saintly repose, in fact, of these gentle worship- 
pers evoke in the heart such humble, hallowed, halcyon aspirations, that 
one is prepared to invest them with a maguetic and living principle.” 


We have some quite interesting matter touching inscriptions: 


On the various Punic votive tables I have discovered in the course 
of my excavations, the names of different divinities occur. The name 
of one deity is invariably found on all, and that is Baal Hammon, 
while that of the protecting deity of the devotee, as well as his own 
name, generally comes after. The names of the gods thus placed in 
secondary position, and, in all probability, as a kind of intercessors, 
are Melcareth, Ashtaroth, Ashmon, etc. There are instances where 
tablets are dedicated to Baal Hammon exclusively, without mention 
being made of any other deity, while, out of upward of a hundred in- 
scriptions that I have dug up, there is not one so dedicated to the other 
divinities. 

Here is an example of one of the first class (with symbol of the hand, 
and marked No. 1,) wherein both the names of Ashtarte and Ashmon 
occur, which may be thus rendered: 


‘70 THE GODDESS TO TANATH THE COUNTENANCE OF BAAL | FEM. ;] 
TO THE LORD TO BAAL HAMMON, A MAN VOWED, 
EVEN ARSHAMBAN, A VOTARY OF ASHTARTE AND A FILIAL 
DEVOTEE OF ASHMON: AS THOU HEAREST THE SUPPLICATION, DO THOU 
BLESS |” 

Mr. Franks, of the British Museum, in his paper on my discoveries 
at Carthage, which I believe he read before the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and which has been printed in the Archeologia, vol. xxxviii., 
has collected the following particulars respecting this deity: 

“The name of Tanith occurs on a bilingual inscription found at 
Athens shortly before the year 1797, and preserved in the United 
Service Museum. It is on the tomb-stone of a Sidonian named in the 
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Greek inscription Artemidorus (the gift of Artemis.) In the Pheni- 
cian inscription his name is Abdtanith (the servant of Tanith.) This 
shows that when the tomb-stone was executed, which was probably 
about three centuries before Christ, Tanith was looked upon as the 
Greek Artemis; not, however, the goddess of the chase, the Diana of 
the Romans, but the Oriental Artemis, the Great Goddess of Eastern 
nations. 

‘<She was, no doubt, the *Apreye¢ ’Avater:¢ whom, according to 
Pausanias, the Lydians worshipped ; and shew as possibly the ” Aotepu¢ 
Ilepaixe before whose temple the same people erected a statue of 
Adrastus. Plutarch, in the life of Artaxerxes II., tells of that 
monarch having made Aspasia priestess of Artemis Aneitis at Kcbatana 
(ri¢ Aptémdos tie ev ’ExBardvoes fy ’Avetcey xahodarv.) This 
agrees with the account given by Clement of Alexandria, on the au- 
thority of Berosus, that Artaxerxes II. introduced into his dominions 
the adoration of images instead of fire-worship; and after setting up 
the image of Aphrodite Tanais at Babylon, Susa, and Ecbatana, caused 
her to be worshipped by the Persians and Bactrians, as well as by the 
people of Damascus and Sardes. This passage serves to identify Ta- 
nith with Aphrodite as well as with Artemis. Strabo tells us that the 
Medes and Armenians practised the sacred rites of the Persians, espe- 
cially the Armenians, who worshiped Tanais. We learn from the 
same author how extensively the cultus of the'goddess prevailed in the 
Kast, from there being a temple of Anea near Arbela; and he tells us 
that the Persians, to commemorate their victory over the Sacze at Zela 
in Cappadocia, raised a mound by heaping up earth round a natural 
rock, so as to give it the appearance of a hill, and erected upon it a 
temple to Anaitis and the gods worshipped with her (suuPapwv Oedr,) 
Omanes and Anadatus, Persian divinities.” 

The additional remarks we have to make upon this inscription are 
equally applicable to the others; we shall therefore reserve those ob- 
servations, and for the present introduce another tablet, which tends 
to corroborate the statement I have made regarding the supremacy 
which Baal Hammon enjoyed among the Carthaginians. Its contents 
are. 

“T0 THE GODDESS, TO TANATH, THE COUNTENANCE TO BAAL, 
TO THE LORD, TO BAAL HAMMON, AN INDIVIDUAL VOWED, 
EVEN AABRARATH THE DAUGHTER OF YAHWA, SON OF BEDAM. 


The heading of this inscription, or rather the first line of it, relating 
to Tanith, we have already amply explained, and with reference to 
Baal Hammon we have simply to observe that here is an instance of a 
votive tablet being offered to him exclusively. Another, dedicated to 
the same deity, is interesting chiefly on account of the name of the vo- 
tary. 

The inscription itself is worded precisely in the same terms as the 
preceding one; but the individual who in this instance dedicates the 
tablet is 


‘HANNO, THE SON OF AKBAR.”” 
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The first line of the following, which, however, is only the usual 
heading, is mutilated. The remainder may be thus rendered : 


“TO THE LORD, TO BAAL HAMMON, 
A MAN VOWED BY ASTARTE, [EVEN] 
THE SON OF HANNIBAL.” 

In the fragments of Sanchoniathon preserved by Eusebius, which 
we have quoted at length at the commencement of this chapter, the 
notice we have respecting Melcareth is very brief. Ti dé depa- 

ovvte he says, ytverar Medixapbocg 6 xai ‘Hpaxii¢ etta—* But to 
ee was born Melicarthus, who is called Hereules.’’ Meleareth, 
then, was the son of Demaroon, who again was the son of Dagon, by a con- 
eubine of Uranus, whom Cronus took prisoner in a fight with his fa- 
ther. Dagon himself was a son of Uranus and brother to Cronus. 
Such is the descent of Melcareth, and if he only holds a secondary 
rank on these votive inscriptions, his nephew Ashmon—_Msculapius— 
could certainly not aspire to a higher honor. Our second Punic in- 
scription (see p. 206) bears the name of this deity, and may thus be 
rendered : 
‘TO THE DEITY, TO TANATH, THE COUNTENANCE OF BAAL, 
TO THE LORD, TO BAAL HAMMON, A MAN 7 
VOWED, EVEN A DEVOTEE OF MELCARETH, 
A SON OF BARMELCARETH, SON OF 
A DEVOTEE OF MELCARETH, THAT HIS SUPPLICATION MAY 
BE ACCEPTABLE.” 


In relation to their religion, the Carthaginians were not guided by 
vague and floating tradition, as some have asserted. They had posi- 
tive regulations on the subject, which appear ever to have been kept be- 
fore the eyes of the people by being affixed either at the entrance of 
the temples, or on other public edifices. Our excavations have brought 
to light one inscription of this kind, discovered in the vicinity of the 
temple of Saturn. Its incompleteness is greatly to be regretted; but the 
minuteness and precision with which the letters have been cut cannot 
be too much admired. Of the numerous specimens of Punic inscrip- 
tions which have come under my notice, this surpasses them all for the 
proportion and exquisiteness of the characters, as well as for the per- 
fection of their preservation. I regard it as the gem of Punic epigra- 
phy hitherto discovered. 

Willingly would I Jeave this inscription to speak for itself, or suffer 
the learned reader to put his own construction upon it. It presents 
difficulties which the Punic scholar will readily perceive, but, I fear, 
he will not so readily make the requisite allowances in case of a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the import of some words, or the recog- 
nition of some letters. But, notwithstanding my reluctance on the 
subject, I must venture the following translation : 

1. “In the time of Hamshathath [Pentarchy?,] of supreme emi- 
nence. 

2. “ Decreed for the guidance of the priest a rule relative to matters 
appertaining to death and covenantal offerings to Baal. 

3. “A rule for the priest relative to matters appertaining to death 
and coyenantal offerings to Baal. The immolation of man 
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4. ‘Is ordered by precepts, and there exists likewise a rule respect- 
ing annual victims. To the priest is to be presented the man 

5. “To be immolated to God [bx, ¢. e., Baal Hammon, or Saturn,] 
completely fortified, and in an opportune time 

6. ‘And there is likewise prepared for the priest a direction 

7. “The abolition of the place for mourners. Provision is made 
for the priest’s portion 

8. “ Bazaz of colonial silver, 11. One 
® 9. “* Who transgresses against the daughter of the gods [ Ashtarte ?} 
shall forfeit to the priest his harvest 

10. “Carthaginian and Tyrian sacrifices, whether of oil, 

11. “Or of milk, or offerings of a free-will nature, or 

12. “ Offerings relating to mourning is recorded in the said direc- 
tory, and let it be complied with.” 

Here is ample scope for criticism, the particulars of which it is un- 
necessary to point out. ' 


Here is a description of some ruins, with excavations: 


Leaving the remains of the temple of Aisculapius, and passing close 
by the gate of the dilapidated fort, with its five or six ragged soldiers 
which compose its garrison, we wind our way down to the vast and 
massive heap of ruins which are nearly on the brink of the sea-shore. 
Here is a field for conjecture and astonishment! Some travellers have 
taken these ruins for those of the forum; some fora gymnasium ; others 
for a theatre; and others, again, for a fortified palace; while some have 
identified it with the temple of Aixculapius, on account of several Co- 
rinthian capitals which have been found here with entwined snakes. 
But this mass of ruin is scarcely more than one hundred yards, in a 
direct line, from the walls which inclosed the temple of Adsculapius, so 
that it is more than probable that the columns and capitals which 
adorned that famous edifice were brought down to ornament this mys- 
terious structure. Here are ponderous masses of wall lying about, 
which measure from fifteen to twenty feet in thickness, and a portion 
of a gray granite sbkaft which I dug up among these ruins measured 
upward of five feet in diameter. This piece, which was only ten feet 
in length, was removed for the bey’s new palace at Bardo, and cost 
£100 to convey it a distance of twelve miles. Our photographic sketch 
conveys a very correct idea of the confused wrecks of masonry before 
us, without any thing to guide or assist in forming an estimate of their 
character. They are all composed of small stones and mortar, with 
evident marks that they were originally cased exteriorly with wrought 
stones. I dug several trenches in different parts in this locality, but 
found nothing to encourage me, or throw any light upon the mystery 
in which this edifice is shrouded. It is too massive to have been a sa- 
cred edifice, and it could not have been a fortification, since it is com- 
manded by the hill‘on which the temple of Alsculapius stood. It may 
have been a general dep6t—publie stores—for the property of princely 
merchants of Carthage, and this supposition may be confirmed by the 
remains of some stone quays still seen in the sea. The place of busi- 
ness—the “Change” for the merchants—may likewise have been 
here. 
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We marked out three oblique trenches, about twenty-five feet apart, 
four feet wide, and twenty feet in length. Above these, at a distance 
oi some twenty yards, we opened three more of the same dimensions, 
and in the same direction. By this arrangement we not only secured 
ample working-room for our laborers, but had every reason to hope 
with a degree of certainty to hit upon a building, if one of any size at 
all existed within the range we embraced. On the third day the men 
in the middle trench of the line nearest to the sea came upon a pave- 
ment, and on clearing a portion of it, and washing it, we found it to 
consist of beautiful shades of green marble, representing slabs of verde 
antico, and the imitation was excellent. 

To clear this chamber and to trace its walls was now a difficult task, 
seeing we had a depth of twelve feet of earth upon the pavement. 

We had not quite completed this work when her majesty’s steam 
frigate Curagoa arrived, to embark the antiquities we had already dis- 
covered. The vessel was under the temporary command of Lieute- 
nant (now Commander) Durbin, to whom, and to the other officers of 
this noble ship (among whom I would particularly name my friend 
Lieutenant Calcraft,) 1 am under very great obligation; for they not 
only discharged the duties imposed upon them with the utmost zeal, 
but they kindly rendered me numerous voluntary services, which makes 
me look back upon their stay at Carthage this time, and to their sub- 
sequent visits, with the utmost pleasure. 

After rambling one day with the officers over the ruins, literally ex- 
hausted with fatigue, we approached the scene of our last discovery, 
and found, to the astonishment of all, save a few, our large chamber 
tastefully ornamented, the pavement beautifully washed, while an awn- 
ing carefully sheltered the whole from the fierce rays of the sun. In 
the centre there stood a table neatly covered, and groaning under the 
weight of all the good things hungry man can possibly desire. That 
justice was done to the repast, every one who had the privilege of 
being seated at this festive board, within a Carthaginian hall, will 
readily testify. 

Punic inscriptions, in the region of Carthage, are thus de- 
scribed and discussed: 

Mr. Franks informs the learned world that, “previously to Mr. 
Davis’ researches, about seventeen tablets had been discovered at Car- 
thage, which are now scattered among the museums of Europe. His 
excavations have disinterred no less thav seventy-three [or, rather, up- 
ward of one hundred] tablets with Pheenician inscriptions, adding there- 
by very largely to the scanty stores of Phoenician epigraphy.” He 
likewise tells us that “‘the trustees of the British Museum have sane- 
tioned the publication of fac-similes of all the Phoonician inscriptions 
in the national collection ;” and adds, “TI trust ere long to see the first 
part of the work appear, under the able editorship of my colleague, 
Mr. Vaux, whose knowledge of Oriental languages and whose pale- 
ographic studies will enable him to do more complete justice to these 
interesting remains.” This announcement, coupled with the implicit 
confidence we have in the ability of our friend, Mr. Vaux, is a sufficient 
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inducement for our present abstaining from a more lengthened disqui- 
sition upon the importance of these relics of Punic Carthage. We 
shall therefore simply observe that among them there is one which re- 
lates to 


‘© HANNO THE SON OF HANNIBAL, A SON OF BAALMELEK, SON OF HIMLICAT.”? 
Another mentions 

‘6 HANNO, SON OF BARCARETH, SON OF MAGON.”? 
One is a votive 


‘€]N THE NAME OF ASHTARTE BY A VOTARY OF THE LORD BAAL, BY THE SON OF THE 
LORD THE SUFET BOSHRATH.”’ 


Next, 
‘6 4 MAN VOWED ON BEHALF OF THE SON OF HIMLICAT, SON OF HANNIBAL.” 
We have then the name of 
‘© MAHARBAAL, SON OF HANNIBAL.”” 
And then a tablet of a 
‘¢ SUFET SON OF ASHTANBAN.”’ 
The next is a votive of 
6 HIMLICAT, SON OF HANNO, SON OF KADA.”’ 
And then 


‘¢ HIMLICAT, SON OF BARMILCAR.”? 


These tablets, which are, with one exception, generally composed 
either of a fine sandstone or of a compact limestone, appertain mostly, 
according to the opinion of the best scholars, to a very early period of 
Punic Carthage. Some are, no doubt, of a more recent date, but all 
belong to an era prior to the destruction of the city. Several are en- 
graved with the greatest neatness and precision, and to others the artist 
has evidently paid less attention. The front, which bears the inscrip- 
tion, has a smooth surface, while the sides and backs are only hammer- 
dressed; and the upper part either terminates in an acute angle or in 
a pedimental form, with elevations at the corners resembling acroteria. 

The symbols which accompany these inscriptions are mostly astro- 
nomical, such as the sun and moon; also Venus (identified with As- 
tarte,) Taurus, Pisces, and Aries. The last I consider to be represented 
on one stone, of which the inscription has unfortunately been lost, by 
a ram; but this symbol may have been intended for Astarte. 

The uplifted hand is another symbol represented on several of these 
votives. It undoubtedly indicates supplication, and strictly corresponds 
with the concluding formula on some of the inscriptions. 

Besides these symbolical figures, we have to notice the ornaments 
which are to be found on the tablets. They consist, as Mr. Franks has 
correctly stated, of representations of the egg and tongue, or egg and 
arrow mouldings, of rosettes and fleurons of honeysuckle pattern, or 
wreaths. All these, we repeat, are executed in perfect keeping with 
the sacred, and not with the profane or civil art. They are, therefore, 
not to be regarded as tests of Carthaginian skill. 
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The most beautiful ruin left, is that of the Aqueduct: 


The last objection we have to notice is, that the architecture of the 
aqueduct, particularly in the plains, where it is yet in very good pre- 
servation, bears unmistakable marks of its Roman origin. But in those 
very plains the objector will likewise observe numerous pilasters and 
arches which are undoubtedly Saracenic. Our photographic sketch, 
taken on our way to Zoghwaan, presents one of these very prominently; 
and, by a careful scrutiny, the hand of every nation which domineered 
in this country after the fall of Phoenician Carthage may be discovered 
in this stupendous structure. Is it, therefore, of Saracenic or Vandal 
origin? We shall, of course, be answered in the negative. The mag- 
nitude and character of the construction, we shall be told, are opposed 
to such an assumption. But was such a work too difficult or too great 
for the Phoenician republic, whose power, magnificence, and wealth 
were both the terror and envy of Rome? Was Carthage, great Car- 
thage, ‘‘ the ocean’s earliest queen””—whose merchants were princes, 
the mistress of powerful nations, who controlled the mines and wealth 
of the world—unable to undertake and complete a work like the one 
in question? No. She neither lacked ability nor was she deficient 
in means. The mere fact of Roman architecture being found on parts 
of this aqueduct is not a sufficient reason to deprive Carthage of the 
honor of a work which was both her conception and her execution. 

In the plains the masonry naturally suffered most from the effects 
of the weather, and hence it is here where we met with more recent 
workmanship. In the plains, too, hostile armies, actuated solely by 
wanton malice, could leave marks of destruction on a public work na- 
turally so exposed as this was. Agathocles, and the various Roman 
generals whose object it was to conquer Carthage, had their camps in 
the vicinity of the city, and therefore left the aqueduct untouched, 
since it was of as much service to them as it was to the enemy. But 
it must have suffered during the African and mercenary wars; and we 
know from Procopius that Gelimer, when he saw his hopes forlorn, 
and the Roman cause, under the direction of Belisarius, on the ascend- 
ant, ordered the aqueduct to be destroyed, and, most likely, where it 
spans valleys. As these breaches were naturally rejoined, it is no 
wonder that we meet here with a good deal that is of Roman archi- 
tecture. 

I have traced this astonishing work to its sources of Zoghwaan and 
Jugaar, and found its construction generally to be similar to that of 
the cisterns. Where it perforates the mountains there are, about every 
twenty yards, air-holes, built like circular wells, six feet in diameter. 
These wells vary in depth according to the heights of the hills through 
which the water-course runs, just as the elevation of the arches varies 
according to the level of the plain which they span. Sir Grenville 
Temple, who had more leisure to examine the arches in the plain than 
i had, says, ‘‘ The measurement and proportion of these different parts 
vary as much as the style and the materials themselves; for while the 
Punic pillars or supports measure along the line of the aqueduct eight 
feet six inches by ten feet one inch in breadth, with an open interval 
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between them of fourteen feet one inch, those constructed of mud are 
fourteen feet seven inches along the line by twelve feet two inches in 
breadth, and the intervals fifteen feet ten inches, and some few of these 
arches are even as much as twenty feet.” He is of opinion, too, that 
the mud pilasters were originally faced with square large stones. The 
arches seen in our sketch vary from eighty feet in height to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet. ‘‘The channel that conveyed the water,” 
Shaw says, “is upon these arches, being high and broad enough for a 
person of an ordinary size to walk in. It is vaulted above, and plas- 
tered in the inside with strong cement, which, by the stream running 
through it, is discolored to the height of about three feet. This will 
sufficiently show the capacity of the channel; but as there are several 
breaches in the aqueduct, sometimes for three or four miles together, 
I had no method to determine the velocity or angle of descent, so as 
to ascertain the quantity of water that might be daily conveyed to Car- 
thage.”’ 

The Tunisian authorities were recently induced to entertain the pro- 
posal of a Frenchman to supply the city with the delicious water from 
the Zoghwaan spring. Tunis is amply supplied with cisterns, and 
such a thing as an absolute want of water was never known. But in 
a hot climate water is a great luxury, and Mohammed Bey, whose chief 
pride was to benefit his subjects, agreed to pay 7,000,000 frances to the 
contractor for this work. The pecuniary portion of the agreement does 
not concern us. The work is now actively progressing, and in the 
course of another year it is believed the waters of Zoghwaan will again 
flow in profusion through portions of the famous aqueduct, but no 
more to the magnificent Carthage, but to the filthy, miserable, and 
wretched city ot Tunis. 

More than three fourths of the ancient aqueduct had only to be 
cleared of the accumulations of the earth to be made serviceable. The 
intervals are not to be restored by new arches, but by iron pipes. 
These, we are told, are so frail and feeble that they will scarcely last 
three years, being only about an eighth of an inch in thickness. At 
the time we took our sketches of the aqueduct, French laborers were 
busily engaged in blasting and pulling down portions of the masonry 
on the banks of the Milyana (the ancient Catada,) preparatory to 
building a bridge across the river for the conveyance of those very 
pipes. A few days after our visit to the spot, the noble pillar, to the 
right in our sketch, and on the right bank of the Milyana, was to sub- 
mit to the same destiny. -The destruction of such a work borders upon 
sacrilege, particularly as the object assigned is to obtain stones for the 
bridge, whereas within a hundred yards of the river there are materials 
in abundance for the purpose from the fallen portions of the aqueducts. 
But the government takes no interest in this magnificent relic of anti- 
quity, and the contractor, who studies economy and looks only to his 
profits, is permitted to act according to his own pleasure. 


The following is the description of the African Coliseum: 


Within a couple of hundred yards to the right of this spot we have 
another prostrate monument of the once mighty Carthage. 
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The form of this monument proclaims its own character as the Am- 
phitheatre, within the walls of which once rang the shouts of mirth 
and joy of gay spectators, intermingled with the sighs and groans of 
the agonizing deaths of gladiators, or of the victims, innocent and 
criminal, exposed to ferocious beasts of the desert. This edifice, like 
most of those of any magnitude, was undoubtedly originally of Punic 
construction, and restored by the Romans. From the present remains 
we are only able to form an estimate of the solidity of the edifice and 
of its dimensions. But from £drisi we learn that in the twelfth cen- 
tury it stood still forth as a splendid ruin. He says, “ This edifice is 
circular in form, and is composed of about fifty arches, yet remaining. 
Each of these arches embraces a space of about twenty-three feet. Be- 
tween every two arches is a pillar of equal magnitude, the pilasters of 
which are about three feet four inches in breadth. Above each of 
them rise five rows of arches, one over the other, of similar form and 
dimensions, constructed of stone of incomparable firmness. On the 
top of each arch was a frieze, on which are seen divers figures, and 
curious representations of men, animals, and ships, sculptured with ex- 
quisite art. In general, it may be said that the other ruins and finest 
edifices of this description are nothing in comparison with the one 
now delineated.” Such was still its condition in the twelfth century, 
but at present it is reduced to a heap of ponderous ruins. Its orna- 
ments have been dispersed and probably now decorate some edifice in 
Europe, while the columns and stones have been carted off to Tunis 
and other places in the neighborhood, where they now form component 
parts of some of the mosques or some of the so-called palaces. The 
only remaining edifice in this country which can be compared to it is 
the amphitheatre of Elijem—The Thysdrus, Tysdrus, or Tisdra of the 
ancients—situated near Susa, the whole district of which is famous in 
connection with Julius Ceesar’s African campaign. Its modern name 
is probably derived from the Arabic word “jama,” to assemble or 
congregate, and may either have reference to this edifice as a place 
where people assembled for amusement or (which is more probable) 
for religious purposes, the ignorant Moslems mistaking the structure 
fora temple. Indeed, they speak of it sometimes as a hassar, a pa- 
lace or castle, and sometimes as a Laneeseiah, a church. 

To the kindness of the amiable and highly-accomplished Marquis de 
Noailles I am indebted for being able to present the reader with the 
accompanying photographic sketch of this astonishing relic of ancient 
architecture. Our artist, L. Michiael, Esq., has done it every justice. 
This edifice has suffered much. Quantities of its massive materials 
have been taken away to build the residences of governors and other 
edifices at Susa and at Monasteer, as well as Arab hovels, but enough 
still remains to call forth our admiration and astonishment. What has 
been said of a kindred production may be said of this—and, perhaps, 
with more truth—on account of its having been exposed to a ruder and 
more barbarous hand: 


“From its mass, 
Walls, palaces, half cities have been rear’d; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
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And marvel where the spoil could have appeared. 
Hath it indeed been plunder’d, or but cleared?” 


Sir Grenville Temple thus describes this stupendous edifice : 

“The length of the amphitheatre of Tysdrus, which extends nearly 
east and west, is 429 feet by 368, and that of the arena 238 by 182. 
These two latter measurements are taken from the inner existing wall, 
the real boundary of the arena being entirely destroyed. The height 
of the level of the first gallery is thirty-three feet, and to the summit 
of the edifice ninety-six. 

“Tt possesses four ranges of pillars and arches, sixty in number. 
On each, or rather on the three lower ones, for the fourth is a pilas- 
trade elevated on a stylobata, with a square window in every third in- 
terpilaster, the capitals are of the species of the composite order which 
we see on Diocletian’s pillar at Alexandria, with a slight variation in 
the second range to those composing the first and third. At each ex-’ 
tremity was a grand entrance; but the west one, together with an arch 
on each side of it, was destroyed, together with the same portion of the 
whole superstructure, about 130 years ago, by Mohammed Bey, who 
thereby wished to prevent the possibility of the amphitheatre being 
converted into a strong and vast fortress by some tribes of Arabs. then 
in open revolt against his authority. A very small portion, also, of 
the exterior wall of the fourth or upper story remains to this day. 
The interior of this magnificent building is in a far more dilapidated 
state than the exterior, which, with the above-mentioned exceptions, 
may be stated to be in complete preservation; but great part of the 
vaulted and inclined plane which supports the seats, the galleries, and 
the vomitoria is still left. The galleries and stairs leading to the dif- 
ferent stages were supported by arches and vaults, composed, not like 
the rest of the building, of large pierres de taille, but of a mass of 
stones and mortar, and have consequently, in many places, fallen in. 
Under the surface of the arena, like those of the Coliseum and Am- 
phitheatre of Capua, are seen the same sort of passages—little chambers 
for containing the wild beasts, as well as square apertures opening upon 
the arena, up which were raised the lions and tigers, enclosed in boxes 
made on the principle of the pigeon-traps used at shooting-matches, 
whose sides, on reaching the summit, being unsupported by the walls 
of the tunnel, fell to the ground, and, working on the hinges which 
joined them to the bottom of the box, left the ferocicus monsters at 
once exposed to the view of the spectators. The key-stones of the out- 
ward arches of the lower order were intended each to have borne some 
figures sculptured in relief, for on one we see the bust of a female, and 
on the other the head of a lion. This design was, however, never com- 
pleted, for on all the others we only see the projecting part of the stone, 
which was to have assumed the shape of different figures or devices.” 

This amphitheatre yields to the Roman Coliseum in magnitude and 
splendor; but this is the only edifice of the kind to which the African 
need make such concession. The amphitheatre of Verona is larger, 
and, though it possesses its range of seats entire, it has only four of 
its arches remaining; and it is in these, and in the exterior, that the 
chief beauty of such kind of structures consists. The African Coli- 
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seum ranks, therefore, before it, and hence stands next to that of 
Rome. 


We conclude our extracts with an adventure of a hunter who 
had killed thirty-seven lions: 


An aged Moslem who had joined the circle, and, while sipping his 
black beverage, had at the same time been listening to Mustafa, here re- 
marked, “It is your deliberate courage, Sidy, [my lord,] which gives 
you such power over the bravest and fiercest of animals. Have you 
ever been worsted by the lion?” 

“Only when entirely unprepared, and then even not always, as you 
have already heard. On one occasion,’”’ Mustafa continued, “a lion 
was very nearly the death of me. I had resolved upon shooting some 
wild ducks, which congregate in the Wad Elkabeer. Close to the 
banks of that river I had a favorite spot, and a small hut made of reeds, 
where I used to watch for the game, and at the same time it served me 
as a store-house for my stock. Never did a sportsman turn out such 
four intelligent dogs as then accompanied me, and never was I more 
proud of them than that very evening as I was passing through the 
town to my hunting-ground. The dogs evidently understood that 
they were the admiration of the crowd, and appeared to rejoice in the 
gratification of my own vanity. On entering my reed hut, I found 
that my dogs would not follow, and, moreover, I discovered by the dis- 
turbed state of my effects that an intruder had been there. But things 
were soon arranged, and I commenced making preparations for my 
nightly sport. 1 was just loading my gun when my ears were greeted 
with the roar of the lion, evidently in closer proximity than I wished 
him at that moment. Another roar, and, sure enough, the monster 
was before me. I was bewildered, and felt quite stupefied. My dogs 
had fled, and my gun was only loaded with shot, perfectly useless for 
such an antagonist. I used the must abusive language I could mus- 
ter, but the fierce brute would not stir. His fiery eyes were fixed on 
me. By the lashing of his tail I perceived that he was about to dart 
forward and make a spring at me; I therefore forestalled him by plung- 
ing into the river. He followed, but so soon as he found himself out 
of his depth he made at first a stand, and then gradually retreated to 
the bank, where he took up his position crouching, and occasionally 
uttering one of his hideous roars. Emboldened by his aversion to the 
water, I said to him, ‘Is it you whom men call both courageous and 
generous? Are you not ashamed, you hideous monster, to bring such 
disgrace upon your species? Red-haired coward! do you take advan- 
tage of me, being alone and unarmed? where would your courage have 
been had roy gun been charged with ball?” The animal remained mo- 
tionless. Finding that abuse was ineffectual, I tried to coax him. 
‘ King of the vast brute creation,’ said I, ‘your praises are sung by 
women, and men often applaud your mighty deeds; but what will be 
said of you when your present conduct toward me becomes universal- 
ly known? Did I commence hostilities with you, or did I intrude on 
you? If you are hungry, I will supply you with ducks; but relieve 
me from this position, for it will be the death of me.’ But the hard- 
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hearted monster was alike deaf to praise and to blame. Knowing the 
character entertained of us Arabs among all unbelievers, I thought it 
best to prove my sincerity on this occasion, and, therefore, firing my 
piece on a flock of ducks, floating at a short distance from me, I threw 
some which I killed to him. The report of the gun startled him, but 
the sight of the ducks evidently pacified him, for he took possession 
of the evening meal with which I had supplied him. I now commenced 
gradually to approach the bank with a view to supplying myself with 
balls from my store, but the cursed infidel—the son of a dog!—no 
sooner perceived this than he left his supper, and approached to me- 
nace me. Driven back into the water, I was forced to remain in this 
position till the dawn of day, when two fellow-sportsmen, having found 
my dogs returning without me, guessed the kind of enemy with whom 
I had to contend and came to relieve me from my critical situation. Em- 
boldened by such aid, I called upon them to fire without mercy. Haj 
Ali, one of the best marksmen in the locality, speedily lodged a ball 
in the right temple of the brute, which produced a kind of somerset, 
and almost instantaneous death. That very day I had the gratification 
to return home with the skin of that lion, and with a whelp, probably 
belonging to the very same inveterate infidel. My night bath, how- 
ever, brought on a most dreadful fever, which confined me to my bed 
for nearly six weeks.” 





THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


The following new works are announced : 

The Book of Ecclesiastes, with a Commentary, Historical and 
Critical. By Christian D. Ginsburg. 

Rev. John Fawcett, M.A. Exposition of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 3 vols. 

Charles Wellington Furse, M. A. Sermons preached, for the 
most part, in the churches of St. Mary and St. Matthias, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

Rev. Tresham D. Gregg, D. D. Mystery of God finished in 
the final Discovery of His Counsels to Mankind for the bringing 
in of the New Dispensation. 
a Hymns for the Household of Faith, and Lays of the Better 

and. 

John Angell James’ Works. Edited by hisson. 9th and 10th 
vols. 

John Kent. Original Gospel Hymns and Poems. With Life, 
by his son. 10th ed. 

Paley’s Natural Theology, with Illustrative Notes and Disserta- 
tions. By Henry Lord Brougham and Sir C. Bell. 

Rev. William Mudge. Tabernacle of Testimony in the Wilder- 
ness. 3d edition. 
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- The Third Series of Rev. Frederick W. Robertson’s Sermons. 
6th edition. 

George Smith, LL. D., F. A. S. History of Wesleyan Metho- 
dism. Vol. 3. 

Edward Swaine. Palestine Lost. Objections to the Doctrines 
of Israel’s Future Restoration to their Own Land, &. Third 
edition. 

Richard Chenevix Trench, D. D., Commentary on the Epistles 
to the Seven Churches of Asia. 

T. Whowell. Analogy of the Old and New Testaments systema- 
tically Classified. 2 vols. 

The Life and Letters of Captain John Brown, who was Executed 
at Charlestown, Virginia, December 2d, 1859, for an Armed Attack 
upon American Slavery; with notices of some of his confederates. 
Edited by Richard D. Webb. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of 
Charles II. 1661-62. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. 

The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV. 
Edited from rare and unpublished documents, by Dr. Challice. 
2 vols. ; 

The Prison Chaplain; a Memoir of the Rev. John Clay, B. D., 
with Selections from his Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch 
of Prison Discipline in England. By his Son, the Rev. Walter 
Lowe Clay, M. A. 

Pietro Colletta. History of the Kingdom of Naples. Translated 
by S. Horner. 2 vols. 

E. 8S. Creasy. History of the Ottoman Turks. 

The Life of Rowland Hill. By Sidney. 5th edit. Corrections 
and Additions. 

The Lady Falkland—Her Life. From a MS. in the Imperial 
Archives at Lille. Also, a Memoir of Father Francis Slingsby. 
Catholic Pub. Comp. 

Life of. Mahomet. With introductory chapters on the original 
sources for the Biography of Mahomet, and on the pre-Islamite 
History of Arabia. By William Muir, Esq. Vols. 3 & 4. 

Memoirs of the Marquis of Montrose. By James Grant. Vols. 
1 and 2. 

The Literary Women of England. Including a biographical 
epitome of all the most eminent to the year 1700, and sketches of 
the Poetesses to the year 1850. By Jane Williams. 

Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills in the 
Counties of Derby, Stafford, and York, from 1848 to 1858. By 
Thomas Bateman. 

Miss Procter’s Legends and Lyrics. Second Volume. Second 
edition. 

The Arms of the Colleges of Oxford. With historical notices by 
Rev: J. W. Burgon. 

Alexander Smith. Edwin of Deira. 

The 20th Thousand of Judah’s Lion. By Mrs. Tonna. 

Analysis of Ancient Domestic Architecture, exhibiting the best 
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existing examples in Great Britain. By F. T. Dollman and J. R. 
J obbins. 

On the Hypsethron of Greek Temples. By Edward Falkener. 

History of American Manufactures, from 1608 to 1860. By J. 
Leander Bishop, M. D. Vol. 1. 

Eighty Years’ Progress of the United States. By ‘“‘Eminent Lite- 
rary men.” 2 vols. 

The Okavango River; a Narrative of Travel, Exploration and Ad- 
venture. I}lustrated. By Charles John Anderson. 

Nile Boat. By W. H. Bartlett. 4th edit. 

J. Henry Bennett, M. D. Mentone and the Riviera as a Winter 
Climate. 

A Few months in the East; or a Glimpse of Red, Dead and Black 
Seas. By a Canadian. 

History of the County and City of Cork. By Rev. C. B. Gibson. 

Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man. Two vo- 
Jumes. 

El-Khuds, the Holy; or Glimpses in the Orient. By W. Mason, 
B. Ph. 

Proceedings at the Laying of the Foundation-Stone of the Wallace 
Monument. 

Rey. Dr. Shields’ Philosophia Ultima is announced. 

Letters and Works of Lady Wortley Montague. Edited by Lord 
Wharneliffe. Third edition. Additions and corrections from the 
original MSS. A new memoir and illustrative notes, by W. May 
Thomas. Vol. 2—completing the work. 

History of Melrose Abbey, the Town and Parish of Melrose, and all 
Places of Topographical interest in the District. By James A. Wade, 
Darnick, Melrose. 

Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia. Edited by Professor Eadie, D. D., 
LL. D., F. 8. A. Analytical Concordance, by the same author. 

Robert Bell’s Annotated Edition of the English Poets, in Twenty- 
nine Volumes. 

The New Popular Science Review is announced. _It will be illus- 
trated. 

The Works of Dr. Goodwin. 2 vols. Preface by Canon Miller. 
Memoir by Rev. Robert Halley, D. D. First Volume of the Series of 
Standard Puritan Divines. 

The Fifth Edition of Liddell & Scott’s Greek Lexicon. Additions 
from Rost & Palm’s Lexicon, and other works. Abridgment, also, 
from 4th edition of large work. 9th edition. 

Ashley Down; or a Living Faith in a Living God. Memorials of 
the New Orphan House, under the Superintendence of Mr. Muller. 
By W. Elfe Tayler. 

The Batchelor Kings of England. By Miss Strickland. (William 
Rufus, Edward V., and Edward V1.) 

Awas-I-Hind; or a Voice from the Ganges. Being a Solution of 
the True Source of Christianity. By an Indian officer. 

Christ, the Light of the World; Biblical Studies on the First Ten 
Chapters of St. John’s Gospel. By Rudolph Besser, D. D. Trans- 
lated by W. G. Huxtable. 
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New edition of Adam Clarke’s Commentary. In 6 vols. 

Rev. John W. Burgon, M. A. Inspiration and Interpretation : 
Seven Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. One of 
the numerous answers to the “Essays and Reviews.” 

Another reply is by Wm. Smyth Burnside, B. D. 

The Lex Evangelica; or Essays for the Times; proving that Holy 
Scripture is the only infallible interpreter to reason in search after re- 
ligious truth. 

d “i Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural is republished in Edin- 
urgh. 

Mr. Barnes’ Practical Sermons are republished. 

Rev. James Challis, M. A., F. R.S. Creation in Plan and in 
Progress. Being an Essay on the First Chapter of Genesis. 

The Boyle Lectures for 1861 are by Rev. Edward Garbett, M. A. 
The Bible and its Critics: an Enquiry into the Objective Reality of 
Revealed Truths. 

The Works now extant of S. Justin, the Martyr. Translated with 
notes and indices. Vol. 40 of the Library of the Fathers of the 
Holy Catholic Church anterior to the Division of the East and West. 

Rev. J. B. McCaul. The Ten Commandments; the Christian’s 
Spiritual Instructor and Rule of Daily Life. 

‘ a Doctrine of Atonement by the Son of God. By Henry 
olly. 

Dr. Spencer’s Communion Addresses are republished with the title 
changed. 

The Bible and the Working Classes. By Rev. Alex. Wallace. 6th 
Thousand. 

Col. Crockett’s Life is republished in a cheap form in London. 

Thomas Greenwood, M. A. Political History of the Papacy. 4 
vols. 

Guizot’s Memoirs. Translated by J.W.Cole. 4 vols. 

The Last Crusader; or the Life and Times of Cardinal Julian, of 
the House of Cesarini; a Historical Sketch, by R. C. Jenkins, 
M. A. 

Autobiography of Miss Cornelia Knight, Lady Companion to the 
Princess Charlotte. 2 vols. 

Recollections of A. N. Welby Pugin and his father, Augustus 
Pugin; with notices of their works. By Benjamin Ferray. 

Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, including some Stay in 
the Lebanon, at Palmyra and in Western Turkey. 2 vols. Illustra- 
tions. By Emily A. Beaufort. 

In the Track of the Garibaldians through Italy and Sicily. By 
Algernon Sidney Bicknell. 

Recollections of a Five Years’ Residence in Norway. By H. T. 
N. Chesshyre. 

Court Life at Naples in Our Own Times. By the author of La 
Cava. 2 vols. 

Guide to the Isle of Man. By Rev. J. G. Cumming, M. A., 
F. G.S. 
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The Oxonian in Iceland, with Glances at Folk-Lore and Sagas. By 
Rev. F. Metcalfe, M. A. 

Philp’s Washington Described. Edited by W. D. Haley. 

Scrambles in Serk. Scenery, History, Laws of one of the Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Annals of Windsor Castle and Town. By R. R. Tighe and J. E. 
Davis. 2 vols. 

Travers Twiss, D. C. L. The Law of Nations considered as Inde- 
pendent Political Communities. On the Rights and Duties of Na- 
tions in Time of Peace, 

Notes, Ecclesiological and Picturesque, in Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, 
Styria, with a Visit to Montenegro. 

W. M. Buchanan. Technological Dictionary. 4th edit. 

Max Muller, M. A. Lectures on the Science of Language. 

The Book of Good Counsels. From the Sanskrit of the “ Hitopa- 
désa.”” By Edwin Arnold, M. A. 

Grammar of the Bengali Language. By Duncan Forbes, LL. D. 

Key to Hindustani. By Hyder Jung Bahadoor. 

Thomas Carter. Medals of the British Army, and How they were 
Won. Div. 2. Egypt, Peninsula, Waterloo, and South Africa. 

Popular Treatise on Comets. From the French of Arago. Edited 
by Admiral W. H. Smith, D. C. L., and Robert Grant, M. A. 

Nathan the Wise. From the German of Lessing. Translated by 
Dr. Adolphus Reich. 

The Legendary and Romantic Ballads of Scotland. Edited and an- 
notated by Charles Mackay, LL. D. With Essay on Ancient Scottish 
Minstrelsy. By William Motherwell. 

A History of Learning and Literature in England. By George L. 
Craik, LL. D., Professor of the English Language and Literature, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. 2 vols. 

A Manual of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy. By Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, M. A. 

Scheller’s Latin-English Lexicon. Translated by Riddle, and said 
to contain “many hundred words more than any other.” Printed for 
the University of Oxford. £1 1s. 

The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography, in a series of entirely ori- 
ginal and authentic maps. By Alexander Keith Johnson. Imperial 
folio. Forty-eight maps. One hundred and fifty thousand names in 
the Indices. 

Dr. Addison Alexander’s Discourses are republished. 

The American Church and the American Union. By Henry Cas- 
well, M. A. 

Attempts to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent, and Results 
of Moral Evil. By Rev. Henry Christmas, M. A., F. R. 8S. 

Influence of the Septuagint Version upon the Progress of Christi- 
anity. By Rev. W.'‘R. Churton, B. A. Hulsean Prize Essay. 

C. J. Ellicott, B. D. The Pastoral Epistles. 

The Sabbath in the Light of Reason, Revelation and History, with 
Sketches of its Literature. By Rev. James Gilfillan. 

J. P. Lange, D. D. St. Matthew. ‘Translated by Edersheim. 
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William Leask, D. D. Outlines of the Coming Theocracy. 

Henry F. A. Pratt, M. D. Genealogy of Creation. Newly trans- 
lated from the Unpointed Hebrew Text; showing the general scien- 
tific Accuracy of the Cosmogony of Moses and the Philosophy of 
Creation. 

George Salmon, D. D. Sermons preached in the Chapel of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Dr. Spencer’s Pastor’s Sketches are republished. 

The 4th Vol. of Dr. Wardlaw’s Posthumous Works. Edited by 
his son, Rev. J. S. Wardlaw, A. M. 

A Few Personal Recollections of the late George Croly, LL. D., 
with Extracts from his Speeches and Writings. By Richard 
Herring. 

Mackenzie’s Memorials of the Siege of Derry. Notes by W. B. 
Killen, D. D. 

History of Manchester. By John Reilly. Vol. 1. 

Memoirs of Richard III. and some of his Contemporaries. J. He- 
neage Jesse. 

Philip Freneau’s Poems are republished, with a Preface. 

The 66th edition of Keble’s Christian Year. 

The Omnipotence of Loving Kindness: a Lady’s Seven Months’ 
Work among the Fallen in Glasgow. 

Sliding Scale of Life; or Thirty Years’ Observations of Falling Men 
and Women in Edinburgh. By James McLevy. 

Henry Ashworth. Tour in the United States, Cuba, and Canada. 

A Woman’s Wanderings in the Western World. Mrs. Bromley. 

Sutherland Edwards. The Russians at Home. Unpolitical Sketches. 
2d edit. 

Residence at Nagasaki and Hakodati in 1859-60, with account of 
Japan generally. By C. P. Hodgson. 

Rev. R. Caldwell. Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian or 
South Indian Family of Languages. 

H. H. Wilson. Ariana Antiqua. Antiquities and Coins of Af- 
ghanistan; with a Memoir on the Buildings called Topes. Twenty- 
two plates. 

Japetic Philosophy and Physioglyphics. Key for the Classical Stu- 
dent to the Secrets of Mythology, &c. 2d edition. 

_ Christian Life; a series of Sermons by the Rev. Ashton Ox- 
enden. 

Rev. Albert Barnes. Notes on Isaiah. Revised by Dr. Cumming. 
3 vols. 

C. J. Ellicott, B. D. Historical Lectures on the Life of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, 2d edit. 

Rev. W. Lister, F.G.S. Physico-prophetical Essays on the Lo- 
cality of the Eternal Inheritance, the Resurrection Body, &c. 

A new edition of Dr. Nelson’s Book on Infidelity. 


FRANCE. 


The Abbé Bautain. The Christian of Our Time. Spiritual Let- 
ters. 2 vols. 


aera 
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The Abbé Berseaux. The Great Religious Questions settled in a 
Few Words. 3 vols. 

The Viscount de Bussiére. History of Saint Vincent de Paul. 2 
vols. New edition. 

St. Augustin’s Confessions. The French Translation of D’ Andilly, 
with Introduction by M. Charpentier. 

P. Rochelle. Ultramontanism Anti-Christian, Anti-Rational, An- 
ti-Social, and Anti-Liberal. 

A..Thery. The Philosophical and Literary Genius of St. Au- 
gustin. 

A. Simiot. Centralization and Democracy. 

R. Dozy. History of the Mahometans of Spain to the Conquest 
of Andalusia. (711—1110.) 4 vols. 

J. M. Cayla. Plus de Convents! 

Charles Garnier. Allons a Rome! 

Garnier-Pages. History of the Revolution in 1848. 4 vols. 

Alfred Michiel’s Secret History of the Austrian Government. 3d 
edition, enlarged. 

J. F. Milleroux. The American Confederation. Review of its 
Past History, Conjectures, Suggestions. y 

Charles de Mutrecy. The Campaign in China. 2 vols. 

Poussielgue. Man or Monkey; or the Question of Slavery in the 
United States. 

The American Revolution Unveiled. 

A. Batbie. Turgot, the Philosopher, Political Economist and Ad- 
ministrator. 

Barresvil and Aimé Girard. Dictionary of Industrial Chemistry. 
4 vols. 

Breton. Athens Described and Designed, with a Journey into 
Peloponnessus. 

L. de Rouchaud. Phidias: His Life and Works. 

A. Judas. Memoir upon Nineteen Numidico-Punic Inedited In- 
scriptions found at Constantine, in Algeria, and many other Inscrip- 
tions previously published in the same language. 

Mgr. Dupanloup. Defence of the Liberty of the Church. 2 vols. 

Libri Psalmorum David, Versio a R. Yapheth ben Heli Bassorensi 
Karaita, auctore decimi seculi arabicé concinnata, quam ad communem 
sacrarum litterarum et linguarum orientalium studiosorum utilitatem 
punctis vocalibus insignivit et latinitate donavit J. J. L. Bargés. 

Edmund Marey Monge. Agreement of the Bible and the Sci- 
ences, clearing up certain obscure facts. Plates. 

John Newton’s Cardiphonia, translated from the English. 

J. H. Scholten. Manual of History compared with Philosophy 
and Religion. From the Dutch, by Pastor A. Reville. 

Ch. Beudant. Study concerning the Jury. 

Alfred Bougeart. Danton. 

J. M. Cayla. Priests to Marry. 

J. M. Dargaud. Journey a; Ta 

F. Girard. History of the Second Empire. 4 vols. 

J. Gomboust. Rouen in the Seventeenth Century. 
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E. Grandidier.. Travels in South America, Peru and Bolivia. 

J. Guadet. The Girondists. 2 vols. 

History of the Franks. Gregory of Tours,.and Frédégaire. Trans- 
lated by M. Guizot. New edition, revised and enlarged. By A. Ja- 
cobs. 2 vols. 

F. Lecomte. Italy in 1860. 

Memoirs of Carnot. By his son. 1753-1823. 2 vols. 

Guizot’s Memoirs. 4 vols. 

Memoirs of M. de la Rochefoucauld, due de Doudeauville. 2 vols. 

Thomas Jefferson. A Historical Study on American Democracy. 
By Cornelius De Witt. 

The Abolition of Slavery. By Augustin Cochin. 2 vols. 

Collection of the French Poets. 4 vols. Published by Kugene 
Crépet. 

The Viscount le Sarcus. Essay upon the Artistic and Literary De- 
velopment of Modern Society during the first Fifteen Centuries. 

Dr. F. R. Méray. Philosophical Geology. 2 vols. 

A. Charpentier. Studies upon the French Army. 2 vols. 

H. Meurdra. Military Bridges and the Passage of Rivers. 

Justin Rohlin. Explanation of the Zodiac of Dendera, the Pyra- 
mids and Genesis. 

The Bhagavad-Gita. From the Sanscrit, by Emile Burnouf, with 
the text in Roman. 

A splendid edition of the Inferno, with 75 plates, at 100 francs. 

D. H. Engelmann. A Glossary of Spanish and Portuguese Words 
derived from the Arabic. 

The Funeral Ritual of the Ancient Egyptians. By Viscount Em- 
manuel Rougé. 

History of the Reformation at Geneva, with the Letter of Cardinal 
Sadolet, and the Answer of Calvin. By P. Charpenne. 

History of the Church of Montpellier, with numerous Pieces hither- 
to unpublished on Languedoc, les Cévennes and le Vivarais. By Pas- 
tor P. Corbiére. 

The Concatenation (enchainement) of Fundamental Ideas in the 
Sciences and History. By Cournot. 2 vols. 

Madame Stéphanie Fraissinet. Irreligion. 

A. Jugand. The Papacy, according to Faith, and according to 
Reason. 

Sermons by the Pastor M. Saint Martin. 

Ritter’s History of Modern Philosophy since Descartes. Introduc- 
tion by M. Challemel-Lacour. 3 vols. 

The Political Life of Royer Collard, with his Writings. By De 
Barante. 2 vols. 

History of Paraguay, with Atlas. Lieut. Demersay. 

Memoirs of M. Dupin. 4 vols. 

Critical Memoirs upon the origin of the Cimmerians, the Cimbri, 
the Umbrians, the Belgians, the Ligurians and the ancient Celts. 
Gaulish and Celto-breton types. Plates. By Roget, le Baron de Bel- 
loguet. 

“A. F. Rio. Christian Art. New edition enlarged. 3 vols. 
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! Kalidasa. From the Sanscrit. By P. E. Foucaux. 
Lacroix. Differential and Integral Calculus. 6th edition. Revised 
and enlarged. Notes by MM. Hermite & Serret. 2 vols. 


GERMANY. 


In the exegetical and critical department of theology we find 
the first part of a work on the History of the Old Testament Pro- 
phecies, by Gustavus Baur, in octavo, 430 pages. Giessen. Price, 
2th., 10 ngr. 

The Syriac Version of the Apocryphal Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace.” 312 octavo 
pages. Leipsic. Price, 6 th., 20 ngr. 

Introduction to the Books of the Kings. 8vo.,262 pp. Halle. 
Price, 24 ngr. 

Also a revised edition of a great quarto work of Tischendorf’s, 
containing accounts and notices of Greek, Arabic, and Syriac ma- 
nuscripts, with extracts and illustrations from thirty-five very an- 
cient writings, chiefly Greek. 253 pages, four tables. Price, 6 
thalers. The Latin title is as follows :— 

“1768. Tischendorf, Aenoth. F. Const. Anecdota sacra et pro- 
fana ex oriente et occidente allata sive notitia codicam Grecorum, 
Arabicorum, Syriacorum, etc., cum excerptis multis maximam partem 
Grecis et 35 scripturarum antiquissimarum exemplis. Editio re 
petita, emendata, aucta. 

Lange’s Theologico-homiletic Bible- Werk has reached the seventh 
part of the New Testament, the Epistles to the Corinthians. The 
treatment of these epistles is by Ch. F. Kling. S8vo. 415 pp. 
Price, 1 th., 21 ngr. 

Ewald’s Year-Books of Biblical Science have reached the 11th 
issue, which is for 1860-61. 312 pp. 8vo. 1 th., 16 ngr. 

Hengstenberg has published a Commentary on John’s Gospel, 
which will be much sought after. It is in one volume, octavo, 
426 pp. Berlin. 1 th., 20 ngr. 

A Commentary on the First Epistle of Peter is also announced 
by Theo. Schott. Erlangen. 8vo. pp. 368. Price, 1 th., 10 ngr. 

Of historical works in this department there are announced :— 
The Evangelical Lutheran Church of Hungary, with a supplement 
upon the Protestant Church of the Germano-Slavic countries, and 
of Siebengebiirgen. Published at Nérdlingen in octavo, 556 pp. 
Price, 2 th., 10 ngr. 

The first, second, and third volumes of a new work, called The 
Life and Select Writings of the Fathers and Founders of the Lu- 
theran Church, have appeared. An association of writers is en- 
gaged upon it, and it promises to be a standard. C.J. Nitzsch 
introduces the third volume, which is upon Philip Melanchthon. 
Vols. one and two were upon Luther. The whole work is expected 
to embrace eight volumes. Published at Elberfeld. 8vo. 751 pp. 
Subscription price, 1 th.,15 ngr. To ordinary purchasers, 2 th., 
7S ngr. 

ie note the continuation of two works of great historical value 
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to the Christian antiquarian: The third volume of the Corpus 
Hereseologicum, published at Berlin, and containing writings of 
Epiphanius, in the original Greek, carefully revised with the Latin 
translation of Dionysius Petavius. 8vo. 458 pp. Price, 2 th., 
10 ngr. Also, Corpus apologatarium Christianorum seculi II. 
Volume 8th contains, Theophili Episcopi Antiocheni, ad Autolicum, 
Libri III., accompanied with an entire critical apparatus, prolego- 
mena, Latin version, and two lithographed fac simile pages of the 
MS. Jena. 8vo. 419 pages, at 2th. 24 ngr. The preceding 
volume appeared in 1857. 

J. Huber gives a large 8vo. volume on John Scotus Erigena, 
in German, published at Munich. 

We have also a contribution to the History of the Reformation, 
in a life of Paulus Speratus, with the hymns of which he was 
the author. Also, a History of the Anabaptists at Miinster. 2d 
revised edition, with eleven authentic portraits of leading Ana- 
baptists. Published at Minster, in 8vo., 258 pages. Price, 1 th. 

In dogmatic theology we notice a work by H. Voigt on the 
Doctrine of Athanasius, and of the Church in the 4th century, upon 
the Scriptural View of the Logos, with reference to the heretical 
opposition which it experienced. Bremen. Octavo. 365 pages. 
Price, 2 th. We may also here include a second edition of the re- 
markable book of Nigelsbach, on the ‘“‘ Homeric Theology;” one 
of the clearest and soundest, as well as most exhaustive and scho- 
larly works on the real value of the theological ideas of the classic 
Greeks, to be found. Itis an octavo of 459 pages, published at 
Nuremberg, at 2 th, 12 ngr. 

Of a more practical, or, as we may say, apologetic character, is 
the Swiss reply to the works written in the spirit of the late Essays 
and Reviews, Zur Verantwortung des christlichen Glaubens, Con- 
tributions to the defence of the Christian Faith. Ten lectures de- 
livered before mixed audiences by Auberlen, Gess, Preiswork, Rig- 
genbach, Staehelin, and Stockmeyer. Basil. 8vo. pp. 329. 1 th. 
Warmly commended by the Studien und Kritiken. 

In other departments of, or akin to, theology, we have K. H. 
Sack on the Evangelical Church and the Union, in opposition to 
Dr. Stahl’s “ Lutheran Church and the Union.” 8vo. 222 pp. 
Price, 1 th., 10 ngr. 

M. Breitenreicher. Nineveh and Nahum; reference being had to 
the results of the latest discoveries. 8vo. 124 pp. With a litho- 
graph plate. 25 ngr. 

L. Richter. King Frederick William I[V., and the Constitution 
of the Evangelical Church. Berlin. 8vo. 120 pp. 20 ngr. 

J. P. Gleisberg. Instinct and Free Will, or the Soul-Life of 
Beasts andof Men. A study in comparative physiology. Leipsic. 
8vo. 120 pp. 20 ngr. 

K. K. Minkel. C.J. P. Spitta, a Life Picture. Leipsic. 8vo. 
295 pp. 25 ner. 

Passing from theology, we have, among historical works, the 
Lectures of the late eminent Carl Ritter, the Christian Humboldt 
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of Germany, on the History of Geography and of Discoveries; 
with a portrait of Ritter. Published by Reimer, of Berlin. 8vo. 
271 pp. 1 th., 15 ngr. 

L. Contzen. The Migrations of the Celts. A Prize Essay. 
Leipsic. 8vo. 279 pp: 1 th. 274 ngr. 

J. F. Damberger. Synchronous History of the Church and the 
World in the Middle Ages. 15th vol. 2d part. pp. 323—596. 
A Roman Catholic work, we believe. 

The concluding volume of W. Rustow’s History of the Hunga- 
rian Insurrection of 1848-9 has appeared at Zurich. 

G. Baumgarten. Sixty Years of the Caucasian War; after 
Russian originals. 

G. Weigelt. The Siege of Sebastopol, with particular reference 
to the use of Artillery. With plans. Berlin. 

The Fontes reram Austriacarum, published by the historical 
commission of-the Royal Academy at Vienna, has reached the 19th 
volume of the second division, (Diplomataria et acta.) It goes to 
the sources of the History of the Bohemian Brethren. 8vo. 460 
pages. Vienna. 1 th., 16 ngr. 

We notice a large number of local histories and descriptions, in 
which a vast mass of facts of interest and importance are collected, 
and forming the foundations of full and trustworthy histories on a 
larger scale, when some comprehensive and critical mind shall rise 
to grasp and sift out what shall be useful and important to the 
world at large. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Catalogue of MSS. at Kinigsberg. 1st Fasciculus. 

L. Noack on Henry Pestalozzi, the hero as the teacher of men 
and educator of the people. 

Ida Pfeiffer’s Journey to Madagascar. 

Saint Elizabeth, the Countess of Thuringia. A historical epic, 
in nine Cantos. 

Ulrich von Hutten. A tragedy, in five acts. 

The Golden Age of German Poetry. In two vols. Tiibingen. 

Binocular Vision. ‘Das Sehen mit zwei Augen und die Lehre 
von den identischen Netzhautstellen.” With 4 lithographic plates, 
and 37 wood-cuts. 

Catalogue of books published in Germany in the last half of the 
19th century, (of course, unfinished.) Quarto. 391 pp. Leip- 
sie. Price, 4 th., 15 ngr. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





I. A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. By William Henry 
Green, Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, N. J. New 
York: John Wylie. For sale in Philadelphia, by Willis P. Hazard. 1861. 
pp. 822. 

That there is room for a better, more practical Hebrew grammar, all 
will admit; that Professor Green has made it, we are much inclined 
to believe. Though experience only can show this conclusively, yet 
we are disposed to think that Professor Green has caught the right 
view of a‘Hebrew Grammar, and carried it out with skill. 

The author states that this work was begun at the instance of Dr. 
J. Addison Alexander, who, however, though promising his aid, lived 
only very partially to redeem his promise, being able only to give 
counsel concerning the general plan and method of the book. 

The preface clearly explains the position of this grammar, and its 
claims to public attention. The system of Gesenius was the basis of 
both Stuart and Nordheimer’s grammars, though Nordheimer “illus- 
trated it with wonderful clearness and philosophical tact.” Professor 
Conant’s grammar was a translation of the smaller work of the 
same great scholar. But Professor Green, while conceding to Gese- 
nius the highest position in Hebrew lexicography, claims that place 
for Ewald ion grammar. He, accordingly, bases his grammar mainly 
upon those of Gesenius, Ewald and Nordheimer; having, however, as 
he states, also consulted, to a greater or less extent, the grammars of 
R. Chayug, R. Kimchi, Reuchlin, Buxtorf, Schultens, Simonis, Ro- 
bertson, Lee, Stier, Hupfeld, Freytag, Niigelsbach and Stuart, besides 
others of less consequence. ‘The rule,” the author remarks, “ was 
rigorously adhered to, that no supposititious forms should be admitted, 
the design being to reflect the phenomena of the language precisely as 
they are exhibited in the Hebrew Bible.” 

On the subject of decleusions, which has been an almost hopeless 
one to a multitude of theological students, we are happy to find the 
following, which takes the bull, by the horns:—“The declensions of 
nouns, as made out by Gesenius, are purely artificial. Cumbrous as 
they are, they are not exhaustive, and the student often finds no little 
difficulty in deciding to what declension certain nouns of frequent re- 
currence are.to be referred. For these reasons they are abandoned 
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by Nordheimer, who substituted a different system, which is itself, 
however, more perplexing than serviceable. The fact is, that there are 
no declensions, properly speaking, in Hebrew; and the attempt to foist 
upon the language what is alien to its nature, embarrasses the subject 
instead of relieving it. A few general rules respecting the vowel- 
changes, which are liable to occur in different kinds of syllables, solve 
the whole mystery, and are all that the case requires, or even admits.” 

We are pleased to see that our general idea of the excellence of 
this grammar is confirmed by our contemporaries. It is exqui- 
sitely printed by Mr. Trow. 

II. MEMORIAL VOLUME of the first Fifty Years of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: Published by the Board. 
1861. pp. 462. 

MISSION SCHOOLS IN INDIA of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions; with Sketches of the Missions among the North American 
Indians, the Sandwich Islands, the Armenians of Turkey, and the Nestorians 
of Persia. By Rev. R. G. Wilder, fifteen years Missionary of the Board. 
Published by subscription. New York: A.D. F. Randolph. 1861. pp. 482. 
These are two very important works. The one, all gratulation; 

the other, affording the shade to this glaring sunshine. We should 

feel far more comfortable if every member of the Presbyterian 

Church would read impartially these two books. 

The Memorial Volume is very naturally prepared by Dr. Ander- 
son. Every thing is drawn up with his usual care and caution, 
and every view presented is taken from his position. First, the 
proceedings of the Jubilee Meeting are given; next, Dr. Hopkins’ 
Discourse; then, in a succession of chapters, the origin of the Board, ~ 
reminiscences, the Charter, Constitution, relations to ecclesiastical 
bodies, the founders, meetings, Pradential Committee, correspond- 
ence, library, cabinet, finances, agencies, relations to governments, 
deceased Secretaries, constitution and origin of the missions, their 
development, progress, missionaries, churches, schools, preaching, 
the press, deputations, literature, present field and work. The ap- 
pendix contains the Act of Incorporation, lists of corporate mem- 
bers, officers, and missionaries, books published, &c. The whole 
may be called an eulogium on the Board, skilfully drawn up, and 
carefully turning the sharp corners. The large, interesting, and 
noble results of this great Christian charity are strongly brought 
out and dwelt upon; but the reader labors in vain to obtain any 
clear or adequate idea of the points on which he needs light, 
the action of the deputation to India in destroying the higher 
schools and colleges, built up with so much labor; and the possi- 
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bility of any more freedom of action in the missionaries in esta- 
blishing such churches as they prefer, than they were permitted to 
exercise in relation to schools. 

Mr. Wilder’s book is also, no doubt, one-sided. He is as ready 
to find fault as Dr. Anderson is to praise. The truth, perhaps, may 
be somewhere between them. Mr. Wilder asserts in the strongest 
terms, and attempts to prove that every one of the missionaries at 
Bombay—twelve in nnmber—were opposed to the views of the 
deputation before Drs. Anderson and Thompson came. He asserts 
that both in Bombay and Ceylon the missionaries were forced to 
give up their views by the deputation, and that any freedom of 
opinion was a perfect farce; that the deputation merely sought 
such a show of assent as might conceal the arbitrary nature of their 
action. We say he asserts all this, not in quite so direct language 
as we are using, but virtually. Moreover, he declares that the 
present policy, as laid down by the deputation, takes away the main 
element of success from missions in India, and that this is the real 
opinion of nearly all the missionaries there, of every denomination. 
He asserts that without schools the missionary cannot obtain an 
audience or reach the people effectively, and that one of the mis- 
sionaries, who yielded to the deputation, carried a bag full of cop. 
per coins, in order to get an audience, which he distributed to his 
hearers, and that he (Mr. Wilder,) had seen himdoit. He asserts 
that the Scottish missionaries especially are doing a mighty work 
in penetrating India with light and truth, while the missionaries of 
the American Board are now accomplishing comparatively little. 
These, and many other things, he publishes to the world, on the 
eve of establishing an independent mission at Kolapoor, in which 
mission he is sustained by individual friends in America. 

No fair-minded man can read this book, especially in connection 
with the views of the Committee of Thirteen of the American 
Board, without the most painful feelings. If what Mr. Wilder, 
says is true, the Christian public are putting hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year into the hands of a few men, virtually irre- 
sponsible, to carry on missionary work in a way that the donors do 
not understand. We do not say that this is true, but we say that 
on this subject and the relations of the Prudential Committee to 
the ecclesiastical character of the mission churches, the American 
people sadly need light, and display either a strange indifference 
or want of courage, and that there is a growing uneasiness which 
ought to have plain, simple, clear explanations to satisfy it. In 
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other words—Are the missionaries of the American Board in any 
fair and honest degree free to work as to the questions of educa- 
tion and the ecclesiastical character of the native churches as they 
think proper, to such an extent as ministers of the gospel ought to 
be allowed to be free to work? If they are, then the wide-spread 
doubt of it should be removed; if they are not, then the remedy, 
whatever it is, should be fearlessly applied. Mr. Wilder is a minis- 
ter in good standing in the Presbyterian Church, and his Presby- 
tery have passed resolutions sustaining him. Is he a slanderer or 

a reformer? 

Ill. A HISTORY OF THE MODES OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM FROM 
HOLY SCRIPTURE, the Councils Ecumenical and Provincial, the Fathers, 
‘the Schoolmen, and the Rubrics of the whole Church, East and West, in Il- 
lustration and Vindication of the Rubrics of the Church of England since the 
Reformation, and those of the American Church. By Rev. James Chrystal, 
A. M., a Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Philadelphia: 
Lindsay and Blakiston. 1861. pp. 324. 

This is a funny book, with its long title. It is intended to prove 
that infants, in baptism, should be immersed three times. Mr. Chrys- 
tal is immensely high-church. He thinks that the great reason for 
the success of the Baptists lies in the neglect of the rubrics touching 
trine immersion. Our notion is that he would make his “sect of dis- 
senters ’’—as they would be in Scotland—still smaller than they are, 
if he undertook to introduce this custom. 

That immersion in baptism was practised very early, is quite certain, 
perhaps by the apostles, though many think it more probable that the 
subjects, in that warm country, went to or into a stream, and that 
water was then poured on their head. It is one of the oddest things 
in this world that, in the teeth of the Epistle to the Galatians, there 
should be still honest Baptists and Puseyites. ‘Are ye so foolish?” 
says Paul, “having begun in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by 
| the flesh? But now, after that ye have known God, or rather are 
. known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
| whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage. Ye observe days (St. 
Michael and all angels,) and months (Lent,) and times (Epiphany, 
Ascension,) and years.” And here is Mr. Chrystal—a misnomer, we 
fear—insisting upon joining the Baptists in demanding so many “ cu- 
bits” of water to baptize each catechumen. ‘QO foolish” Puseyites ! 
is not baptism a symbol only of a mightier thing, even of the regene- 
ration of a soul by the Holy Spirit? And, if so, what is signified? 
Is it not purification? And, if so, will not a vase of pure water ex- 
press it as well as a river? Of what possible consequence can it be 
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whether the man or infant be plunged into the water, or the water be 
poured on them? And do you, professing superior illumination, as 
the true Church, attempt to put a yoke on the neck of the disciples, 
by making religion’ consist in tithing mint and anise and cummin? 
We do not object to your black and white gowns, your lengthy repe- 
titious liturgies, your saints’ days, your paraphernalia of a hundred 
trifles, as long as you make them indifferentia, but when you waste 
324 pages in insisting that a baby is in danger of being out of the cove- 
nant, if it is not dipped three times all over in a font, instead of having 
pure water reverently applied to its forehead, then we beg you to read 
again and ponder the Epistle to the Galatians. The old dispensation, 
Mr. Chrystal, was one of minute forms, rites and observances; the new 
dispensation is one of freedom. It has no sacraments but two; and 
they are simple as childhood, and free as the air of heaven. Our lit- 
tle ones are offered to God in baptism with the use of a little pure 
water, applied reverently in any suitable way, as the emblem of the 
Spirit’s cleansing power; and around a plain table we partake of a 
simple festival, wherein bread and wine bring vividly to us our Sa- 
viour’s atoning death, and the communion of saints. And yet you, 
and such as you, are struggling to drag us back into Judaism and 
Popery, by putting ceremony for life, and upholstery for substance. 
You were made for the tenth century, and would suit for rabbins of 
the Cabbala. A Christian minister should be a different style of 
man. 

It is curious how inveterate this class of writers are against Calvin- 
ism. They can bear any thing but that. There are about half a dozen 
flings at it in this volume. We should be much surprised if it were 
not so. Just in proportion as any Episcopalian goes away from Scrip- 
ture and common sense towards Popery and Judaism, does he become 
bitter against Calvin. The insinuation that our American Episcopalians 
are more learned than Congregationalists and Presbyterians, is one that 
a man with a higher reputation than Mr. Chrystal would hardly venture 
upon. Was bauer kennt nicht, das er macht nicht. 

We are much amused by one chapter. The author conceives that 
he has demolished the Baptists, when he proves that they have no 
apostolic succession of baptism by their own showing, Smith and Hole- 
man, first of the modern Baptists, having baptized each other. Now, 
the truth is that the Baptists do not care a rope’s end for apostolic 
succession, in Mr. Chrystal’s sense. Their succession is through God’s 
people—and Christians can set up a church anywhere by reverent 
seeking of its Head. Wherever two or three are gathered together, 
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there is Christ. They do not need a human hand upon their heads, 
or for their baptism, when a divine one is present. But Mr. Chrystal 
is too far gone in Judaism to understand Francis Wayland. 


IV. TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. A Sequel to School Days at Rugby. Part 
Second. 2 vols. New York: Harpers. For sale in Philadelphia by Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1861. 


Here is Episcopacy of another sort than Paseyism, and of a sort 
that, though not right, we sympathize with far more. Muscular 
Christianity is a reaction. Of course it is an error for that very 
reason. But like war and Arctic expeditions it is, nevertheless, a 
necessity. It is the extreme left swing of the pendulum. It will 
bring us back from the old womanishness of effete goodishness, Qua- 
kerism, Puseyism, sensationalism, toadyism, and selfish cuddling 
and coddling of all sorts in the name of abused, outraged, and 
overlaid Christianity. To think of the religion of Joshua, Jona- 
than, Elijah, John the Baptist, and Saul of Tarsus, becoming the 
effeminate and emasculate white neckcloth cinque cento thing we 
see! <A thing that dare not claim a soul for itself, or protest against 
foul sin! A thing that dare not take exercise in the open air for 
fear of having its sanctity questioned ! 

The Broad Church and muscular Christianity have some kind of 
connection with each other. Mr. Kingsley and the author of Tom 
Brown seem the high priests. They are able enough to start any 
thing. Over the simple and sublime truths of the Bible there had 
grown, like moss and weeds, certain narrow, meagre, and unmanly 
exclusivisms, which these rough men of genius set themselves to 
tear away. A new kind of reformers, not much like Luther and 
Calvin in spirituality, though very like them in courage. In tear- 
ing away the integuments, they have brought down more of the 
structure by far than they suppose. For example, when the young 
Oxonian gets into trouble of mind, he goes to a comrade who is 
preparing for ordination, to see if he can get any help :— 

“So he propounded his doubts and studies and their results to 
Grey. But it was a failure. Grey felt no difficulty, or very little, 
in the whole matter; but Tom found that it was because he be- 
lieved the whole world to belong to the devil. ‘Laissez faire ;’ 
‘buying cheap and selling dear,’ Grey held, might be good enough 
laws for the world—very probably were. The laws of the Church 
were ‘self-sacrifice,’ and ‘bearing one another’s burdens;’ her 
children should come out from the regions where the other’s laws 
were acknowledged. 
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“Tom listened, was dazzled at first, and thought he was getting 
on the right track; but very soon he found that Grey’s specific 
was not of the least use to him! It was no good to tell him of 
the rales of a society to which he felt that he neither belonged 
nor wished to belong, for clearly it could not be the Church of 
England. He was an outsider! Grey would probably admit it to 
be so, if he asked him. He had no longing to be any thing else, 
if the Church meant an exclusive body, which took no care of any 
but its own people, and had nothing to say to the great world in 
which he and most people had to live, and buying and selling, and 
hiring and working, had to go on. The close corporation might 
have very good laws, but they were nothing to him. What he 
wanted to know about was, the law which this great world—the 
devil’s world, as Grey called it—was ruled by, or, rather, ought to 
be ruled by?” 

Another friend lends him Carlyle’s Past and Present. The re- 
sult is:— 

“The help which he had found was just what he wanted. There 
was no narrowing of the ground here; no appeal to men as mem- 
bers of any exclusive body whatever, to separate themselves and 
come out of the devil’s world; but to men as men, to every man as 
a man, to the weakest and meanest as well as to the strongest and 
most noble, telling them that the world is God’s world, that every 
one of them has a work in it, and bidding them to find their work 
and set about it. So he gave himself up to his new bondage, and 
rejoiced in it as though he had found at last what he was seeking 
for, and was filled with a set of contradictory notions and beliefs.” 

Then comes the moral and upshot, so far as there is any, at the 
end :— 

“A world clear and bright, and ever becoming clearer and brighter 
to the humble and true and pure of heart, to every man and woman 
who will live in it as the children of the Maker and Lord of it, 
their Father. To them, and to them alone, is that world given, 
and all that is in it, fully and freely to enjoy. All others but these 
are occupying where they have no title; but these have the world 
and all things for a rightful and rich inheritance, for they hold them 
as.dear children of Him in whose hand it and they are lying, and 
no power in earth or hell shall pluck them out of their Father’s 
hand.” 

The reader will see that the Broad Church takes away as much 
truth as it brings, and while helpful against shams and Pharisaisms, 
it introduces fox-hunters into the sanctuary. It does not seem to 
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understand the meaning of “ My kingdom is not of this world,” 
and “Fear not, little flock,” and the “peculiar people.” But the 
truth is, the earth periodically wearies of cant and “lily-fingered 
Christianity,” and then John Zisca and Ulric Von Hutten, Crom- 
wells and Covenanters, are necessities. The Lord himself spues 
out of his mouth those that are neither cold nor hot. There is 
enough in the Christianity of our time to make Ezekiels of Kings- 
ley and Hughes, and we dare not rebuke them. One of the grand- 
est of human developments was Israel in the times of David, and 
to this the thirty and three mighty men of valor were essential. 

V. HARPER'S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 


1. T. Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libri sex. Recognovit Hugo A. J. Munro, 
A.M. 1861. pp. 190. 

2. M. Tullii Ciceronis Cato Major sive de Senectute, Lelius sive de Amicitia, 
et Epistcle Selecte. Reconsuit G. Long. 1861. pp. 112. 

3. C. Julii Cesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Recognovit Geo. Long, 
M. A. 1861. pp. 187. : 


These are three more of the beautiful Harper text-books of the 
Classics, containing the text alone without note or comment, and 
so made delightfully small and easily handled. They are in flexible 
cloth binding, and the reader can here have Lucretius, Cicero de 
Senectute, and de Amiticia, with Select Epistles, or Casar’s far- 
famed Commentaries, all printed admirably, with the most correct 
text, for forty cents each. Need we say more? 


VI. HISTORY OF MARGARET OF ANJOU, Queen of Henry VI. of Eng- 


land. By Jacob Abbott. With engravings. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
pp. 316. . 


The talent of Jacob Abbott for telling a story is well known. 
In the life of Margaret of Anjou there is full scope for story 
telling. Her whole history is full of romantic interest. The au- 
thor begins with a clear narrative of the occasion of the Wars of 
the Roses, and then gives a sketch of Margaret’s family and the 
troubles of Lorraine and Anjou, with a sketch of poor King Réné. 
All the other incidents of the Queen’s life are then brought neatly 
together, and a book of great interest to old and young produced. 
Sketches of the character of the times are introduced, and wood- 
cuts complete the interest of the whole. If our children are not 
wise now-a-days, it is not certainly because they have not the means 
of improvement. We are almost always ready—excepting, of 
course, the libel in M‘Donner about “Old School and New School,”— 
to commend Jacob Abbott. He is, to our thinking, a most clear, 
picturesque, and effective writer, We only regret that he does 
not, of late, turn his attention more to religious writing, for which 
he formerly showed so decided a talent. 
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VII. A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES on the Chemical History of a Candle ; 
to which is added a Lecture on Platinum. By Michael Faraday, D.C. L., 
F. R. S., Fullerian Professor of Chemistry, Royal Institution, &c. Delivered 
before a Juvenile Auditory at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, during 

the Christmas Holidays of 1860-61. Edited by Wm. Crookes, F. C.S. With 

numerous Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1861. pp. 223. 

A very useful and, one would think, amusing book. Professor 
Faraday here brings to the level of the capacity of a bright boy, 
candlewood, miners’ candles, stearine, paraffine, tallow, wax, orna- 
mental candles, capillary attraction, the siphon, shape, shadow, 
luminosity, and ascent of flame, argand lamps, lycopodium, gas, 
fire balloons, products of combustion, steam, hydrogen, synthesis of 
water, &c., &c. We hope all the boys and girls, and a number of 
the grown people will read it. 

VIII. LATIN ACCIDENCE AND PRIMARY LESSON BOOK; containing a 
full exhibition of the Forms of Words, and First Lessons in Reading. By 


George W. Collord, A. M., Professor of Latin and Greek in the Brooklyn 
Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. New York: Harpers. 1861. pp. 347. 


The author of this book claims for it the following advantages, 
which we give, abridged : 

1. Grouping together all that relates to each part of speech. 

‘2. Abundant paradigms, with remarks on them. 

3. Questions in abundance. 

4. Only the more important parts of Etymology are given. 

5. It gives a full exhibition of Dr. M‘Clintock’s arrangement of 
nouns and verbs. 

6. It gives reading lessons, rules of syntax, a summary of syn- 
tax, and a complete vocabulary. It has the system of pronuncia- 
tion called Roman, with the Continental method as to most of the 
short vowels. 

There is a difference of opinion as to the wisdom of teaching 
boys from some elementary work like this, or giving them at once 
a complete grammar. Those who prefer the former plan will, we 
think, find this a good work. We, however, incline to the latter 
method. 

IX. PRIMARY OBJECT LESSONS for a Graduated Course of Development. 
A Manual for Teachers and Parents, with Lessons for the proper training of 
the Faculties of Children. By N. A. Calkins. New York: Harpers. 1861. 
pp. 362. 

The author begins in the most elementary way, and advances by 
steps of extreme simplicity. The children are to be taught form, 
color, number, size, sound, place, &c. To give an idea of the book, 
we quote almost at random. 
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“ Object of the lesson. To develope the idea of an angle. 

“ Steps. 1. Show an angle; draw one like it on the board; then 
require the children to point out the same or similar shapes in other 
objects; to represent the shape with two sticks or with their fingers. 

‘‘Teach them to describe the position of the lines which form the 
angle, in relation to each other. 

“Teach the name of the form represented by two lines about to 
meet in a point.” p. 22. 

“Prisms. The teacher holds up a triangular prism and asks: 
‘How many sides has this?’ ‘Three.’ ‘What can you say of 

their shape?’ ‘They are all alike, and all parallelograms,’ &c. 

p. 78. 

“ Yellow. ‘Tell me some objects that have thiscolor?’ ‘Some 
gloves, ripe corn, some flowers.’ ‘When are leaves yellow?’ ‘In- 
the autumn,’” &c., &e. 

“A Cart. ‘What are the parts?’ ‘Wheels, shaft, bottom, 
box.’ ‘Who can tell more about the cart?’ ‘The wheels have 
spokes.’ ‘What other part have you observed?’ ‘The axle, the 
lynch-pin, the hub,’” &c., &c. 

The reader sees the idea. The children go through 862 pages 
step by step, to learn all these common things. The question is 
this: Is this helping a bright boy, or is it dwarfing him? An 
important inquiry. During the time we have boys in school, could 
we not bring them faster within the power of abstraction, and men- 
tal discipline of a higher order? Is not this more minute pro- 
gress than nature needs, or are we overrating the ordinary capacity 
of children? Do they need this excessive elementary drilling ? 
It is worth consideration. To those who approve the system, we 
should think this book well done. 

X. LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. By a roving 
Printer. New York: Harpers. 1861. For sale in Philadelphia by Lippin- 
cott & Co. pp. 361. 

“The present volume,” says the author, “lays no claim to lite- 
rary merit. Two young men, led to engage in the whale fisheries, 
and spending five years in the employment, have compiled from 
their log-books and their recollection, a plain, unvarnished narra- 
tive of the period.” This is a correct description of the book. 
We are happy to say that there is no attempt at fine writing. 

We copy one or two pleasant pages about the Sandwich Islands : 


“On the first street in the rear of the one above-mentioned stands 
a native church. It is under the direction of American mission- 
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aries. Rambling about in search of something new, we accidentally 
came to a ‘Seamen’s Reading Room,’ in the basement of the Bethel 
Church. Here we found late papers from all parts of the Union, 
and were soon lost to every thing but them. As evening drew 
nigh, it warned us that we must depart, but with more of a home 
feeling than we had experienced for years. ‘This reading-room is 
supported by voluntary contributions from seamen visiting Lahaina, 
and is under the direction and charge of Rev. Mr. Bishop, its 
founder. It is open from 8 A. M. to 5 P. M., and is situated in a 
delightfully cool and shady spot. It forms an excellent retreat from 
the scorching rays of the sun, and too much praise cannot be awarded 
to Mr. B. for his kindness and liberality in establishing so useful 
and pleasant a resort for the sailor to pass his hours in instructive 
reading. 

“The form of government of the Sandwich Islands is too well 
known to need even a passing notice here. The king resides at 
Honolulu, which is the capital of the kingdom, but he has a palace 
in the eastern portion of this village, which is his residence while 
on this island attending to matters of government. It is a large 
stone building, two stories, with a piazza at either end. It resem- 
bled a prison, we thought, more than a palace. 

“Tt is well known that the missionaries of the cross have been 
the humble instruments, in the hands of God, of doing much good 
at these islands. We were informed that nearly all the natives of 
influence throughout the kingdom had united with the Church of 
Christ, and were earnest in their efforts to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the whole population. Yet many of them (the 
lower classes,) cling to the superstitions of their ancestors, and so 
long as they do, they must remain rude andignorant. The climate 
appears to agree with foreign residents remarkably well. Although 
situated within the tropics, the north-east trade-winds, which almost 
constantly blow here, cool the atmosphere, and make it exceedingly 
genial and pleasant. Being situated nearly in the centre of the 
North Pacific, the temperature of the atmosphere is very regular, 
seldom varying more than five degrees for months; and we were in- 
formed by an old resident that he had not known the thermometer 
to vary ten degrees in years. It is generally about eighty in the 
shade. 

Back from the village, upon a fine eminence, is a missionary set- 
tlement, called Lahainaluna, with schools for the education of the 
young. It is a beautiful location. In front may be seen the vil- 
lage of Lahaina and the shipping, with the island of Molokai 
in the distance; to the right, Wauhoo and Ranai present them- 
selves to the eye of the beholder; on the left, Tahoorowa; and on 
a clear day the volcanic heights of Mount Roa, on the island of 
Owyhee, loom up in the far-off sky like a huge bank of black clouds 
threatening a tempest. Fresh breezes sweep down the gullies of 
the mountains, laden with the perfumes of the orange, the banana, 
pine-apple, and mountain apple trees; the beautiful grounds laid 
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out with taste: all these combined render Lahainaluna what its na- 
tive name indicates—the Lovely Mountain Home. 


We give the remarks, full of good feeling, on occasion of the death 
of a Society Islander: 


Twice during our voyage had death visited us, and taken from us 
officers and shipmates. Again he came, and on this occasion visited 
the forecastle, taking with him one of our Raratonga natives. He 
died on Monday, April 12th, of consumption. When he left his na- , 
tive island he was troubled with a severe cough, which grew worse 
rather than better, until his condition was one past all hope. While 
in Hong Kong he was placed in the hospital, and every thing that 
medical skill could do to effect a cure was resorted to, but all in vain. 
The captain endeavored to persuade him to remain there, promising to 
leave him so situated that he would be as comfortable as possible while 
he lived; but this he would not consent to. He said he did not wish 
to remain there and die among strangers, but would rather be with those 
with whom he had lately lived—those who were his acquaintances, and 
among his native friends. Every thing that could be done by the 
captain, officers and crew to make his last days comfortable and happy, 
was done. But the time drew near when he was to depart. Death 
already stood at his bedside, awaiting the summons to convey him over 
the dark river. Calling his Kanaka friends about him, whose tears 
flowed fast and full, he gave them sundry messages to his parents, 
brothers, and sisters; told them to say to all he died a Christian, firm 
in the faith of a redeeming Saviour; and that, although his body may 
be buried in the depths of the dark blue sea, yet his soul would ascend 
to that glorious home above, which his Saviour had ‘prepared for all 
those who love him.” He exhorted us all in as strong a voice as his 
weak nature would permit, to prepare for death, for death would as 
surely come to us as to him. Requesting his native friends to sing, 
in their language, his favorite ‘missionary hymn,” as he termed it, 
“Oh! that will be joyful, joyful, joyful,” etc., he quietly dropped 
asleep in death, 


The description of the sperm whale is particularly good, and every 
thing is clearly and simply narrated. 


XI. SEASONS WITH THE SEA HORSES; or, Sporting Adventures in the 
Northern Seas. By James Lamont, Esq., F.G.S. New York: Harpers. 
For sale in Philadelphia by Lippincott & Co. 1861. pp. 282. 

A very fresh book. Mr. Lamont is a Scottish sportsman from 
“Knockdow, Argyleshire,” and was accompanied in his trip by Lord 
David Kennedy. According to their own account, they killed forty-six 
walruses, eighty-eight seals, eight Polar bears, one white whale, and 
sixty-one reindeer, besides sinking about twenty walruses and twenty 
seals. They sailed in the yacht Ginevra, but had made for them, at 
Hammerfest, a “‘jagt,” which was better suited to rough work and ice 
navigation. ‘This is the northernmost town in the world, being lat. 
70° 42’ N., and long. 23° 35’ E.” 
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Here is a description of a mass-meeting of walruses : 


We soon came in sight of a long line of low flat icebergs, crowded 
with sea-horses. There were at least ten of these bergs so packed with 
the walruses that in some places they lay two deep on the ice. There 
cannot have been less than three hundred in sight at orce; but they 
were very shy and restless, and, although we tried every troop in suc- 
cession as carefully as possible, we did not succeed in getting within 
harpooning distance of a single walrus. Many of them were asleep; 
but there were always some moving about who gave the alarm to their 
sleeping comrades by flapping them with their fore feet, and one troop 
after another managed to scuffle into the sea always just a second or 
so in time to avoid the deadly harpoon. When there are so many to- 
gether there is always a pretty fair chance of securing some by “‘jag- 
ging” them in the water—that is to say, by perseveringly rowing after 
them as hard as possible, and keeping on in the same direction they 
appear to take when they dive; if there are calves in the herd they 
cannot go much faster than the boat, if so fast; also the calves must 
come up to breathe much more frequently than the old ones, and the 
whole herd generally accommodate their pace to that of the old cows 
with young ones. In all my sporting experience I never saw any thing 
to equal the wild excitement of these hunts. Five pair of oars, pulled 
with utmost strength, make the boat seem to fly through the water, 
while, perhaps, a hundred walruses roarivg, bellowing, blowing, snort- 
ing and splashing, make an acre of the sea all in a foam before and 
around her. The harpooner stands with one foot on the thwart and 
the other on the front locker, with the line coiled in his right hand, 
and the long weapon in both hands ready balanced for a dart, while 
he shouts to the crew which direction to take, as he frequently, from 
standing upright in the boat, can see the walruses under water. 

The herd generally keep close together, and the simultaneousness 
with which they dive and reappear again is remarkable: one moment 
you see a hundred grisly heads and long gleaming white tusks above 
the waves; they give one sprout from their blow-holes, take one breath 
of fresh air, and the next moment you see a hundred brown hemi- 
spherical backs, the next a hundred pair of hind flippers flourishing, 
and then they are all down. On, on, goes the boat as hard as ever 
we can pull the oars; up come the sea-horses again, pretty close this 
time, and before they can draw breath the boat rushes into the midst 
of them: whish! goes the harpoon: birr! goes the line over the gun- 
wale: and a luckless junger, on whom Christian has kept his eye, is 
“fast :”’ his bereaved mother charges the boat instantly with flashing 
eyes and snorting with rage ; she quickly receives a harpoon in the 
back and a bullet in the brains, and she hangs lifeless on the line: now 
the junger begins to utter his plaintive grunting bark, and fifty furious 
walruses are round the boat in a few seconds, rearing ‘up breast high 
in the water, and snorting and blowing as if they would tear us all to 
pieces. Two of these auxiliaries are speedily harpooned in their turn, 
and the rest hang back a little, when, as bad luck would have it, the 
junger gave up the ghost, owing to the severity of the harpooning, and 
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the others, no longer attracted by his cries, retire to a more prudent 
distance. But for the “untoward” and premature decease of the jun- 
ger, the men tell me, we should have had more walruses on our hands 
than we could manage. We now devote our attention to “ polishing 
off” the two live walruses—well-sized young bulls—who are still tow- 
ing the heavy boat, with their two dead comrades attached, as if she 
were behind a steam-tug, and struggling madly to drag us under the 
icebergs : a vigorous application of the lances soon settles the business, 
and we now, with some difficulty, tow our four dead victims to the 
nearest flat iceberg and fix the ice-anchor, by which, with the power- 
ful aid of block and tackle, we haul them one by one on the ice and 
divest them of their spoils. Meantime Lord David’s boat is carried 
past us at eight miles an hour in full tow of two enormous bulls, with 
his lordship sitting in the stern like Neptune in his car, but holding 
in his hand, instead of the trident of the god, a much more effective 
weapon in the shape of a four-barreled rifle. 


We are glad to find that our Scottish friends would not hunt on the 
Sabbath : 


Sunpay, the 17th, was calm, with heavy banks of fog hanging about. 
We got an occasional glimpse of the precipitous roeky promontory of 
Black Point, distance four or five miles. Did not leave the ship, but 
read Morning Service in the cabin. We never hunt on Sundays, al- 
though sometimes the appearance of a fat seal or a troop of walruses 
floating past is eminently tantalizing, and severely tries our respect 
for the fourth commandment. I am sorry to state that the greater 
part of the sealing vessels make little or no distinction between the 
seventh day and the rest of the week, although some of them compro- 
mise with their consciences by refraining from searching for animals 
with the boats, merely attacking those which come within sight of the 
vessel. I must leave to theologians to decide how far these men are 
justified by the peculiar nature of their occupation in this entire or 
partial desecration of the Sabbath; but of one thing I am certain, and 
that is, that they are no gainers by it in the long run; for, whether it 
was attributable to our energies, mental and bodily, being recruited by 
a day of rest, or to the fact of the animals, the objects of pursuit, 
having time to settle.during twenty-four hours’ respite from bullets 
and harpoons, somehow Monday always was with us the most success- 
ful day of the week. 

Verily a day of rest once a week is of essential importance to man 
and beast, even if on no other grounds than those of physical require- 
ments. 


The author thinks it possible to reach the North Pole; though he 
does not believe in a great open sea: 


From much reading on the subject, and much conversation with in- 
telligent and practical men, well acquainted with these seas, as well 
as from my own little opportunties of observation during my two visits 
to Spitzbergen, I may be permitted to express my thorough conviction 
that all idea of a great open sea around the pole is entirely chimerical, 
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and that nothing exists within a radius of six hundred miles of the 
pole but vast masses of eternal and impenetrable ice, unless, indeed, 
there may happen to be land intervening. 

I am aware that the distinguished Dr. Kane held very strongly an 
opposite opinion; but the arguments in his book do not seem to me to 
be of the slightest avail against the overwhelming amount of evi- 
dence in a contrary direction. 

Hopelessly impossible as all attempts to sail to the pole must ever 
continue to be, I think, if there were sufficient inducements to under- 
take the attempt, that it is possible enough to do it by land, or, to 
speak more correctly, by ice. 

The distance from the extreme north of Spitzbergen would be 600 
miles; and the only way in which I conceive the attempt could be 
made, with any chance of success, would be with a well-provided ves- 
sel, with sledges and plenty of good dogs to draw them, to go to Spitz- 
bergen in summer, select a sheltered harbor as far to the north as they 
could get, and pass the remainder of the fine weather in killing a quan- 
tity of reindeer and wild-fowl for provisions for themselves, and seals 
and walruses to keep the dogs fat and in good condition. Good hun- 
ters would have little difficulty in laying in a hundred tons of deer, 
seals, and walruses in two months. 

It would be necessary, of course, to winter in Spitzbergen, but that 
would be no worse than wintering in other parts of the Arctic regions, 
and plenty of hardy volunteers could be got in Tromsée and Hammer- 
fest to act as hunters and harpooners to the expedition. The dogs 
would require to be brought from Greenland or Siberia, with men who 
understand the management of them. 

During the early spring the party would have to exercise their teams, 
and to get them into as thorough a condition and discipline as_possi- 
ble, and, if practicable, they should lay out some dépots of provisions , 
as far as they could on their intended route tothe north. If they 
then were to take advantage of the first available fine weather in 
March or April to start to the north in well-appointed dog-sledges, I 
entertain very little doubt they could reach the pole and regain their 
ship within a month or six weeks from the date of their departure, and 
that without undergoing any hardships or privations exceeding those 
inevitable to Arctic exploring expeditions. 


There is an absence of fancy, descriptive power and richness of allu- 
sion in this book, but for clear narrative it is excellent. 


. 


ERRATA. 
Page 294, for Helen, read Hellen. Page 301, for Dionysius, read 
Dionysus. 
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